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BOOKS. 


—_—— ~~ — 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S “ WESTMINSTER.” * 

A HISTORY of Westminster, of anythiug like a full and 
exhaustive character, would be a colossal task, not even to be 
restrained within the limits of many volumes; for which 
reason Sir Walter Besant does well to confine his own re- 
searches pretty strictly within the bounds which he sharply 
defines in his preface. The actual history of Westminster, 
when it is also the history of the nation, he leaves alone. He 
also omits any detailed account of the Abbey Church, of the 
Great School, of Westminster Hall, and of the Houses of Par- 
liament. The Abbey, with its honoured dead, the School with 
its roll of famous scholars, the Hall with its coronations, 
trials, and receptions, and the Houses of Parliament, all these 
belong rather to the history of England than to Westminster 
in particular, and cannot receive adequate treatment at the 
hands of one chronicler. The task that Sir Walter has 
undertaken, is to show, in the first place, that the Isle of 
Bramble, upon which Westminster is situated, was a busy 
place of trade long before London existed at all; secondly, 
to restore the vanished Palaces of Whitehall and West- 
minster; thirdly, to picture for us the life of the Abbey as a 
religious community and recall the full meaning and effects 
of its sanctuary ; fourthly, to commemorate the connection 
of Caxton with Westminster; and finally, to give us some 
idea of the place as an inhabited town and borough. It 
requires some effort of the imagination in these days to figure 
a separate existence for the component parts of London, to 
remember that London and Westminster were once twin 
cities, and that the latter was, in its day, not the less busy 
and important of the two; but even the slowest imagination 
will answer to the stimulus of the volume before us, for its 
author has an almost unique gift of graphic description, 
and compels his readers to see with his own eyes. The 
growth of Westminster, too, is not easily pictured, for it 
differed widely from that of its sister city, whose history is so 
familiar to us. For something like six hundred years the 
Court and the Church divided the whole of Thorney Island, 
the Isle of Bramble, between them, leaving no space for 
citizens or for civic life. Westminster had no citizens; a 
great palace she had, which numbered its inhabitants by 
thousands; a great religious foundation, one of the richest 
and most powerful in the Kingdom; but for other residents, 
there were none but the fugitives and broken men who took 
refuge in her sanctuary. Her history might be summed up 
in these words, an abbey, a palace, and a city of refuge. 
Long after courtiers and monks were gone, the denizens of 
the last were left. 

Sir Walter Besant supports his first contention, with regard 
to the early importance of Thorney Island, by an extremely 
interesting argument to which we have not space to do full 
justice. His strongest evidence is, perhaps, that of geogra- 
phical situation, proving that Thorney Island lay across the 
direct high-road, which, by the ford of the Thames, con- 
nected the great highways of Dover Street and Watling 
Street :— 

si In other words, this wild, desolate spot, chosen, we are told, 
as a fitting site for a monastery because of its remoteness and its 
seclusion, was, long before a monastery was built here, the scene 
of a continual procession of those who journeyed south and those 
who journeyed north. It was a halting and a resting place for a 
stream of travellers who never stopped all the year round. By 
way of Thorney passed the merchants, with their hides bestowed 
upon their pack-horses, going to embark them at Dover : London 
had not yet gathered in all the trade of the country. By way of 
Thorney they drove the long string of slaves to be sold in Gaul. 
By way of Thorney passed the legions on their way north ; crafts- 
men, traders, miners, actors, musicians, dancers, jugglers, on their 
way to the towns of Gleyvum, Corinium, Eboracum, and the rest. 
Always day after day, even night after night, there was the 
clamour of those who came and those that went: such a 
clamour as used to belong, for instance, to the court-yard 
of an old-fashioned inn, in and out of which there lumbered 
the loaded waggons, grinding heavily over the stones; 
the stage-coach, the post-chaise—the merchant’s rider on 
his nag—all with noise. The Isle of Bramble was like 











* Westminster, By Walter Besant, London: Chatto and Windus, 





that court-yard; outside the Abbey it was a great inn, a 
halting-place, a bustling, noisy, frequented place; the centre, 
before London, the mart of Britannia; no ‘Thebaid’ at all; no 
quiet, secluded, desolate place, but the centre of the traffic of the 
whole island. And it remained a busy place long after London 
Bridge was built, long after the port of London had swallowed 
up all the other ports inthe country. When the river, by means 
of embankment, was forced into narrower and deeper channels, 
the ford disappeared.” 


Admitting that this picture of Thorney Island, opposed 
though it be to the idea of all other historians, be a true one, 
there still remains the doubt whether, on the disappearance 
of the ford, it did not lapse back into a deserted solitude, 
bounded and cut off by the marshes upon which St. James’s 
Park, Victoria, and Chelsea now stand. Sir Walter says 
not, in that its river frontage still served to bring it traffic; 
but we are a little doubtful. At any rate it no longer 
depended upon wayfarers for its life, when Edward the 
Confessor established his Court hard by the Abbey gates. 
From then till the removal of Henry VIII. to York 
House, Westminster Palace became the chief seat of the 
English Sovereign. The author says, with some truth, 
that the common fault of antiquarians, in attempting to re- 
construct the past, is that they persist in looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope, and, because their materials 
are scanty, cause everything to dwindle to the same size 
That is not the author’s fault, and, even though his imagina- 
tion may sometimes have run to the other extreme, we owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his brilliant attempt to rebuild 
the vanished glories of Westminster and Whitehall. He 
premises his description of Westminster Palace at the time 
of Richard II., with the assertion that the inhabitants within 
its walls probably reached the number of twenty thousand ; 
all having “bouche of court”—that is to say, a right to 
lodging, food, arms, and pay—and necessitating a fairly large 
extra-mural population to supply their needs. The figure is 
a large one, but, taking everything into consideration, it is 
difficult to deny its possibility. It would be well to quote here 
a passage in which the author tries to draw a picture of the 
palace as it stood :— 

“Tt is impossible to assign these buildings and places to their 
original site. Take the plan of Thorney with its Palace, Abbey, 
and City. Remember that there was an open space for the Inner 
Bailly—Old Palace Yard ; and another for the Outer Bailly—New 
Palace Yard. Leave also an open space east of the wall from the 
Jewel House to the outer wall for the gardens and herbaries— 
perhaps, like the Abbey, the Palace had gardens in the reclaimed 
meadows outside. Then fill in the area between the King’s House 
and the river, with other halls, houses, offices, galleries, wardrobes, 
and cloisters. Let barracks, stables, shops of all kinds run under 
the river-wall; let those narrow lanes winding about these courts, 
connecting one with the other, and all with the Inner and the 
Outer Bailly and the Palace stairs. This done you will begin to 
understand something of the extent and nature of the King’s 
Palace in the fourteenth century. Add to this that the buildings 
were infinitely more picturesque than anything we can show of 
our own design, our own construction, our own grouping. The 
gabled houses turned to the courts and lanes their carved timber 
and plaster fronts; the cloisters glowed in the sunshine with 
their lace-like tracery and the gold and crimson of their painted 
roofs and walls; grey old towers looked down upon the clustered 
and crowded little city; everywhere there were stately halls, 
lofty roofs, tourelles with rich carvings, gables, painted windows, 
windows of tracery most beautiful, archways, gates, battlements ; 
granaries, storehouses, barns, chantry-chapels, oratories, courts 
of justice, and interiors bright with splendid tapestry, the colours 
of which had not yet faded, with canopies of scarlet and cloth of 
gold, and the sunlight reflected from many a shining helm and 
breastplate, from many a jewelled hilt and golden scabbard, from 
many a trophy hanging on the walls, from many a coat of arms 
bright with colour—azure, or, gules, and argent. It is the colour 
in everything that makes the time so picturesque and bright.” 

The author’s telescope is evidently something of the 
kaleidoscope also, but it is a pleasant instrument to look 
through. Thesplendour of Westminster Palace has departed ; 
gone as though it had never been. Gone also are the greater 
glories of Whitehall, leaving no trace behind save the 
Banqueting Hall built for the Stuarts by Inigo Jones. Of 
the Tudor Whitehall not one stone seems to be left. The 
palaces of Buckingham, St. James, and Kensington, all, by the 
way, within the boundaries of old Westminster, hardly console 
us for what we have lost. Of the great Benedictine Abbey 
too, there is but little left but the Abbey Church. We hardly 
expected to get from the author a very sympathetic account 
of the inner life of the Abbey, so that its description has not 
disappointed us. He is, we think, a little prejudiced and a 
little unfair to the old monks. With the exception of the 
anchoret, who literally immured himself for life, he fails to 
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discover that they did much for the glory of God or the benefit 
of man, or had any business in life except to live comfortably 
and die in the odour of sanctity. It is a one-sided view; 
and, in spite of the vivid and powerful sketch in which 
the author presents it, it is not a convincing one. It is true 
that the right of sanctuary, which the Church so jealously 
guarded, was not an unmixed blessing to Westminster. Of 
later years, after the monks were gone, this right in its 
altered form still increased the population of Westminster 
with undesirable residents. 

And this brings us to a curious consideration, that West- 
minster, the city of the Church and the Court, of palaces and 
holy houses, should have been notorious, even to our own day, 
for the infamy of its slums. Sir Walter Besant quotes an 
authority (Bardsley, on Westininster Improvements), who 
wrote about the district in 1839, and more or less explained 
the fact as follows :— 


“Thorney Island consisted chiefly of narrow dirty streets, lined 

with wretched dwellings, and of numerous miserable courts and 
alleys, situate in the environs of the Palace and Abbey, where in 
the olden time the many lawless characters claiming sanctuary 
found shelter; and so great had been the force of long custom 
that the houses continued to be rebuilt, century after century, in 
a miserable manner for the reception of similar degraded 
outcasts, The inhabitants of these courts and alleys are 
stated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ‘to be for the most part 
of no trade or mystery, to be poor, and many of them wholly 
given to vice and idleness.’ And in James I.’s time, ‘almost 
every fourth house is an ale-house, harbouring all sorts of lewde 
and badde people.’ And again,—‘ In these narrow streets, and in 
their close and insalubrious lanes, courts, and alleys, where squalid 
misery and poverty struggle with filth and wretchedness, where 
vice reigns unchecked, and in the atmosphere of which the worst 
diseases are generated and diffused.’ ” 
Not a pleasant picture to place by the side of Sir Walter’s 
fair palaces. The worst of it is that the palaces are gone, 
and the slums—many of them, at least—still remain. We 
would not take leave of our author without some expression 
of the thanks we owe him for an extremely interesting book. 
He belongs to the rare class of antiquarians whose literary 
capacity equals their industry of research; and in his case it 
is a capacity which is singularly fitted for the task of making 
dead bones live. This volume is an excellent companion to 
the author’s London, and it would be difficult to find a higher 
term of praise. It is also most generously provided with good 
illustrations. 





A LADY OF ENGLAND.* 
Tr is with no ungracious or ungrateful feeling towards either 
the author or the subject of this biography that we begin our 
remarks upon it by wishing it had been less bulky. We should 
have liked it better if, instead of being compressed into one 
thick and heavy volume, the matter had been divided into two 
volumes, lighter in the hand and therefore easier to read, and 
more likely to be widely read. And better still, if Miss 
Giberne, who has edited the letters and written the Life, 
could have seen her way to reducing the story she had to 
tell into one volume of much smaller compass. 

Charlotte Maria Tucker, the authoress known by the initials 
“A.L.O.E.” to avery large circle of juvenile readers and their 
friends, was a good and clever woman with a strong religious 
enthusiasm and inspiration ; and the life she lived and the work 
she did deserve, not only to be recorded, but to be recorded, 
so that they shall attract and interest a circle of readers 
much larger than the circle of Miss Tucker’s personal friends 
—though that was pretty large—or even that section of the 
public that follows closely the chronicles of mission work in 
India. No stupider mistake can be made than to suppose 
that the lives of such women are uninteresting to the general 
public. Good women who carry about them the signs of 
an inspiration higher than that of the day of small thing:, in 
which they are yet at home and pleasantly usefal, are of all 
people the least dull company in real life; and if their written 
lives are sometimes dull, the fault must be with those who 
have written or compiled them. We are sorry to say it, but 
we fear that the life of “A. L. O. EH.” will be found just a 
little tedious by the majority of readers not personally in- 
terested in her work. And yet we are quite sincere in recom- 
mending it most warmly just to those who do not already 
know anything about Miss Tucker, and who are not very 
cordially interested in the details of Zenana work. 

There is too much—a great deal too much—detail and 





* A Lady of England: the Life and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker, By 
Agnes Giberne. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 


repetition throughout the book, both in the story of Charlotte 
Tucker’s home-life in England, which lasted till she was fifty. 
four, and in the record of the remaining eighteen years 
which she devoted to the service of God in India. Not 
that these details are otherwise than intrinsically good and 
beautiful, or wanting in significance as the expression of 
a noble and unselfish character. They are in themselves al] 
that the daily actions of a consistently good and clever and 
enthusiastic woman may be expected to be. But there 
is all the difference in the world between the impression 
got by continually seeing a person do acts of kindness, 
generosity, and unselfishness, and the effect produced upon 
us by reading a printed record of such acts. Our good 
friends who have the touch of inspiration in their goodness, 
add to all their other services, the supreme service of turning 
the prose of daily life into poetry. But they do this by 
reason of a charm which is part of their actual presence, 
and which, if it can be communicated at all in biography, 
is communicated most successfully by a judicious application 
of the three great principles of literary art,—condensation, 
omission, and suggestion. A much shorter book with a much 
more sparing use of letters and a much more sweeping re. 
jection of illustrative incidents, would, we feel sure, have 
succeeded better than the actual volume will do in conveying 
to a very large number of appreciative readers the impression 
we have ourselves somewhat toilsomely gleaned of Miss 
Tucker’s beautiful life and character. 

Charlotte Tacker was born in 1821. Her father—a retired 
servant of the Hast India Company, and afterwards one of 
its directors—was an excellent man, whose own career was 
not without romance and heroism of a quiet kind. He was 
described by Miss Giberne as one who was— 

* Always ready to help those who needed help, up to his power, 
and beyond his power. In his own home he was charming; full 
of wit, full of fun, full of gay spirits and laughter; full also of 
the tenderest affection for his wife and children, an affection 
which was abundantly returned. He was an intensely loving and 
lovable man ; his wonderful sweetness and evenness of temper, 
never disturbed by heavy work or pressing cares, endearing him 
to all with whom he came into contact. While he talked little of 
his own feelings, he did much for the good of others; and his life 
was one long stretch of usefulness. The union in him of strength 
with gentleness, of a masterful intellect with a spirit of yielding 
courtesy, of nobility with playfulness, of generosity with self- 
restraint, of real religious conviction and experience with frolic- 
some gaiety, made a combination not more rare than beautiful.” 
As an illustration of Mr. Tucker’s readiness to help those 
who needed help, even “beyond his power,” we are told 
that on one occasion “he gave away about one quarter 
of his whole capital, a sum amounting to several thousands 
of pounds, to help a relative in a great emergency,” 
and that a friend who saw him immediately afterwards 
“spoke of his having suddenly grown into an old man.” 
Generosity like this was not practised without considerable 
sacrifice, and for many years of Charlotte Tucker’s girlhood 
money anxieties were constantly pressing upon the family. 
In the course of time, however, convenient legacies fell in, 
and they were able to live comfortably and lavishly, without 
care or strain. Mrs. Tucker was also a person of remarkable 
character, who justly enjoyed the love and respect of all her 
children. For forty-five years the Tuckers lived in Portland 
Place, and during the greater part of the time their house 
was known to a very wide circle of friends and relations as 
one of easy and boundless hospitality. During the girlhood 
of Charlotte and her sisters, it was also a home of much 
gaiety. We read of a great deal of party-going and party- 
giving, dinner-parties and theatricals and balls,—even a fancy 
ball at “No. 3,” as the Tuckers’ house was called, where 
the Duke of Wellington was a guest, and one of Charlotte’s 
sisters, dressed as Queen Elizabeth, presented him with a 
bag containing a formal commission “to defend England,” 
and another sister stole a fallen hair from his shoulder, 
which was preserved evermore as a choice treasure in the 
family. Charlotte won glory on the same occasion by being 
“nicely dressed ””—a thing her best friends allow was not 
usual with her at any time of her life—as the “ Star of the 
Morning,” in clean and well-starched white muslin. As years 
went on, Charlotte and one other sister began to have religious 
scruples about some kinds of entertainment which their 
family were in the habit of taking part in, and on repre- 
senting their scruples to their parents, were allowed to with- 
draw from them. But, as her biographer says, it is worth 





remembering that though Charlotte, after this, “kept aloof 
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from many entertainments out of the house, she never, either 
then or in later years, refused to join in home-parties, or 
failed to do her utmost to entertain the guests.” Charlotte’s 
“ytmost ” in this direction was a very great deal. She was 
known to all visitors as the one who was most untiring and 
most successful in entertaining all comers,—young, old, 
interesting, or uninteresting. It was not till 1851, the year 
in which her father died, that she turned her mind to pub- 
lishing. She had been in the habit of writing for her own 
pleasure and the amusement of the home-circle ever since she 
was eleven,—verses, charades, farces, andeven tragedies. But 
at no time did she experience the need of making money by 
her pen, and she had little or no literary ambition or vanity. 
But as she grew older the desire to do wider and more definite 
good in the world worked constantly in her. The prejudices 
of her parents, to whose will she at all times submitted, stood in 
the way of her undertaking work among the London poor such 
as her sympathies inclined her to, and the hope that she might 
do good by writing stories with a strong moral and religious 
purpose, helped to console her for the sacrifice she felt it her 
duty to make. It was in November, 1851, that she sent her 
first bundle of MS.—a series of stories for children called The 
Claremont Tales—to Messrs. Chambers, with a characteristic 
letter expressing her indifference to “earthly reward,” and 
single desire that her work might do good. The letter was 
signed “A. L. O. E.,” the initial letters of “ A Lady of England,” 
the pseudonym she used from first to last; but it bore no 
name and no address. The stories were not in the line of 
Messrs. Chambers’s publications, so they were passed on to 
Messrs. Gall and Inglis, by whom they were brought out in 
course of time, the authoress knowing nothing of their fate 
till she saw them advertised as in print about eighteen months 
later. She gradually dropped her reserve, but to the end of 
her life signed everything she printed with the initials she 
chose at the beginning. 


The family life in Portland Place broke up at the death of 
Mrs. Tucker in 1869, when Charlotte was very nearly fifty. 
But family-ties still held her. She had a dying sister to 
nurse; and afterwards a married sister needed her help. At 
last, however, in 1871, she found herself imperatively needed 
nowhere, and therefore free to choose a way of life for herself. 
Her own mind had apparently been long made up as to the 
way she would choose; but she doubted whether she would 
not be considered too old to begin mission work in India, 
and still more whether she was not really too old to learn 
Hindustani. And not till she had satisfied herself on both 
these points by practical inquiry and experiment, and until 
she had solemnly dedicated herself at Holy Communion to 
Zenana work, did she communicate her intentions to any one. 
Then she wrote her determination to her sister, Mrs. Hamilton, 
—through life her nearest and dearest friend—and im. 
mediately afterwards put it into execution. 


She joined the mission station at Amritzar in 1875, and 
after about a year’s work volunteered to be one of two ladies 
to be put in charge of a new branch station at Batala, a town 
with a population of twenty-five thousand people, about 
twenty-four miles tu the east of Amritzar. And there she 
lived and worked, with very short intervals for rest and 
change of air, for the remaining eighteen years of life. The 
story of the growing Christian Church at Batala which 
Charlotte Tucker helped to nurse from its infancy is told in 
great detail in Miss Giberne’s volume, and it is exceedingly 
interesting ; though, as we have said already, we wish it had 
been condensed so as to make it more graphic. Its details 
are mainly given in Miss Tucker’s own letters, addressed to 
her sister, Mrs. Hamilton, and these are unusually full, 
affectionate, and abundant. Miss Tucker’s religious opinions 
were those of the old-fashioned Evangelical school, and her 
style is coloured by its phraseology. She held her own con- 
victions warmly, but not with any inclination to controversy. 
She was entirely free from censoriousness about those from 
whom she differed; and, indeed, in the letters that are 
published she very rarely speaks at all of other people’s 
views. Her own religion was eminently practical in 
its expression, but practical in the sense which does not 
exclude a deep and ardent realisation of things spiritual, 
and a constant aspiration after a way of life in which 
the spiritual element shall be weighted with the least 
possible amount of earthly alloy. In her missionary life she 
was entirely happy—though she was rather exceptionally free 





from exaggerated estimates of the success of the work she 
engaged in—because, as she was fond of putting it, she felt 
that she had escaped from the nineteenth century and all its 
conventions and compromises into the simplicity and reality of 
first-century Christianity. The sacrifices and self-denials she 
felt it right to practise were as reasonable and necessary at 
the mission station as they seemed unreasonable and un- 
necessary in the comfortable house in Portland Place; and 
in the scarcity of workers her natural impulse to spend her- 
self unsparingly found also a reasonable justification. Though 
her friends at homie and her friends in India continually urged 
her to go to England for a holiday, she never yielded to their 
pressure. Conscious of having only a remainder of life to 
give to the work, she was determined to give at least all the 
remainder, and she literally died at her post, so realising at 
least one part of her ideal of the missionary’s work. She once 
said to her friend :— 

“TI think what is wanted out here is—Missionaries’ graves, 
Not the graves of young Missionaries, who have died here, but 
the graves of old Missionaries, who have given their whole lives 
for these people!” 

As to her success in direct missionary work—that is to say, 
in the making of converts—there were differences of opinion 
among those who had the opportunity of judging; but there 
was but one opinion as to the inspiring and helpful character 
of her influence upon her fellow-workers, native and Euro 

pean, and of her kindness and sympathy to all among whom 
she lived. The concluding chapters of the book abound in 
testimonies from people of all kinds and nations to her self- 
denying goodness and charity. And, as she herself was wont 
to say that she dreaded the “counting of converts,” and dis- 
liked writing reports of meetings and services for publication, 
because they made her “feel like a penny-a-liner,” we need 
hardly count it against the success of her work that it was 
not especially fruitful in results that can be tabulated. It 
was a matter of constant thankfulness with her that she was 
mistress of a sufficient income to pay all her own expenses 
(which she would never allow to exceed £155 a year) and still 
give largely to mission objects. This independence released her 
from the scruples about staying on in old age which she must 
have felt had she depended for support upon the mission funds. 
A woman of many virtues, she was also a woman of some 
faults. She was not always prudent, and she sometimes 
failed in tact. But she was absolutely free from all mean- 
nesses and littleness; and also—which is more rare in 
good women—she was without pedantic over-scrupulousness. 
Asking for guidance from above, and finding it generally in the 
necessities of the neighbour, she trusted her nobler impulses 
and went boldly forward. She made mistakes, but she had 
the frankness to acknowledge them, and the robustness to 
recover from their consequences. In old age, when her 
memory was beginning to fail, she apologised for her faulty 
Hindostani, by saying that she spoke it as the Duke of Wel- 
lington used to talk French; and on being asked how that 
was, she answered with a laugh, “ Bravely!” The same 
answer might have served had she been asked how she lived 
her life. 


WORK AND TRAVEL IN NEW GUINEA.* 


Tu1s book is compounded partly of earlier volumes by the 
same writer which are now out of print, and partly of various 
visits and adventures taken part in by Mr. Chalmers during 
the last nine years,—in particular, the opening up of the Fly 
River. It does not, we are told, pretend to any finished 
literary style, but merely to be a record taken from journals 
hastily written, under manifold difficulties, of what the writer 
actually saw and did; describing how the natives look, speak, 
think, and act, and making known what are the present needs 
of New Guinea, according to Mr. Chalmers’s judgment, and 
how they can be best supplied. The energetic, kindly man 
seems to have possessed exactly the qualities necessary for 
making his way among savages. He never was afraid of 
them, never allowed himself to be intimidated into giving 
anything that was demanded in a threatening way, but was 
always ready to be friendly, and to supply their wants as far 
as he could. Thus Mr. Chalmers has obtained great influence 
with many of the native tribes, and become the personal 
friend of their chiefs, and has seen New Guinea as no one 


* Pioneer Life and Work in New Guirga; 1877-1894, By James Chalmers. 
London: Re!igious Tract Scciety, 
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else can ever now see it, because the state of savagery then 
existing is rapidly being exchanged for an approach to 
civilisation, ferocious habits giving way to a considerable 
extent as Christianity makes progress in the island. 

On the writer’s first visit to cannibals at Maipua, the 
Vailala people who accompanied him were terribly afraid of 
being killed, cooked, and eaten, and delighted when the time 
came for the return journey ; and indeed the danger of losing 
their lives does not seem to have been very remote; but 
Chalmers maintained his usual calmness and kindliness, 
made friends with the cannibals, and says that “ much useless 
fear and slaughtering of natives by white men could be 
avoided, if the latter would only keep calm and do all possible 
to avoid exciting the natives.” At first he was supposed to 
be a spirit; but after being examined and pronounced a 
human being was allowed to enter the temples and “ dubus,” 
sacred places erected for the purpose of presenting the slain 
to Kanibu, and to provide a place for rejoicing after a 
successful man-hunt. Although Mr. Chalmers cannot but 
acknowledge that his “cannibal friends” have some horribly 
filthy practices, he yet says that as a people they are kind, 
and if well treated can be easily handled; and really when 
we hear of small flower-gardens near all their dwelling-houses, 
and the artistic way they build and decorate their “ dubus,” and 
make their boats, pottery, &c., we can hardly wonder that he 
speaks of them as semi-civilised. They would listen all night 
long to Christian natives reluting the Gospel story, and at 
the conclusion often said, with one voice, “ No more fighting, 
Tamate; no more man-eating; we have heard good news, and 
we shall strive for peace.” ‘“Tamate” was the nearest 
approach the New Guinea people could make to the mis- 
sionary’s name. Strange to say, they assert that the eating 
of human flesh was first started by the women. This is the 
legend as related to the writer :— 

“The husbands once returning from a successful hunt far 
inland, they began horn-blowing, singing, and dancing far up the 
river. As they approached the village, the women went out to 
meet them on the bank. They had in the canoes wallabies, boars, 
and cassowaries. The women called out to them, ‘What success, 
husbands, that you are singing and dancing ?’—‘ Great success ; 
plenty to eat.’—‘ Where ?’—‘ Here; come and see.’—They drew 
closer to the river side, and when they saw what was in the 
canoes, they said, ‘That dirty stuff, who is going to eatit? Is 
that your successful hunt?’—The men began reasoning among 
themselves, saying,—‘ What do our wives mean?’ One, a little 
more enlightened, said, after a little time,—‘ I know, it is man ;’ 
and, throwing the wallabies and other animals ashore, away they 
started to a neighbouring village, and brought back ten bodies ; 
returning without the horn-blowing, singing, or dancing. On 
drawing near the bank the women saw what they had; they 
shouted,—‘ Yes, yes, that is it; dance and sing now; you have 
something worth dancing and singing for ; that is what we want.’ 
The bodies were singed, cooked, and eaten, and pronounced good ; 
and they have ever since been eaten, and pronounced vastly 
superior to any other flesh.” 


The account of Mr. Chalmers’s trading voyage with the natives 
will be found by some people one of the most interesting 
passages in the book. It took place in 1883, and is said to be 
the only known instance of a white man going on such a trip, 
and at any rate it was the only voyage that had been made at 
that date along the Papuan Gulf by a white man with natives 
in their “lakatois.” The one in which Mr. Chalmers sailed con- 
sisted of four large canoes lashed together, with good bulwarks 
made of mangrove-leaves, strongly bound together with man- 
grove-saplings, having two masts of mangrove, and sails made 
of mats, and shaped like the claw of a crab. A platform 2} ft. 
wide ran all round, and the canoes were full of pottery made 
by the women, and packed in good-sized wooden-houses built 
fore and aft; while a large crate, also full, covered with a mat 
supported by planks, served the missionary as a sleeping- 
place. The craft moved at the rate of about four knots 
an hour, and carried thirty-five souls, many of whom 
were boys kept constantly busy baling. There were 
four cooking places, but two of them belonged to the 
chief men who, being sacred, could only have their food (pre- 
viously presented at each mast) cooked there by their own men, 
prayer being at the same time offered to the spirits of their 
‘ancestors. On this voyage everybody seemed master, and all 
permitted to doas they liked. There was great excitement. when 
a fighting-canoe approached and an impudent lot of natives 
boarded the “ latakoi” and tried, unsuccessfully, to gain posses- 
sion of it, and still more when tie craft was at the mercy of the 
breakers at the entrance of the Annie river, and, having over- 
come the danger, were boarded by about one hundred and 





fifty men, who shouted, yelled, rubbed noses, and seizing the 
hawser walked them away into calm water. Next day the 
pottery was disposed of in return for sago, anda horrible feast 
of dogs and pigs took place, the people being very anxious 
to keep ‘Tamate’ with them; but that, of course, could 
not be. 

The illustrations in this book are numerous and good, and 
enable the reader to realise fairly well what New Guinea and 
its people are like. The map shows us where the Anglican, 
Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic Missions are situated, and 
the places visited and stations established by Mr. Lawes and 
Mr. Chalmers and others belonging to the London Missionary 
Society. Operations began on the part of the latter in 1871, 
and at first consisted of mere visits to the island. But in 1874 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawes and their son Charles settled themselves 
at Port Moresby, they being the only white people in the 
whole of New Guinea. In 1877 Mr. Chalmers joined the 
Mission, and his wife, who appears to have died not many 
years later, seems to have been not less brave and resolute 
than he is, and to have been much liked by the natives. A 
curious thing is the intense dislike of this people to the 
Chinese, several of whom, it will be remembered, were mur. 
dered on the island in 1882. After this massacre Mr. 
Chalmers remonstrated with the great chief, Koapena, 
a staunch friend of the Missionaries, telling him that 
“Victoria” has many different kinds of children, and 
would certainly be angry if he killed any belonging to her 
be they white, black, or yellow. But he only received for 
answer, “Tamate, I will kill every Chinaman who lands 
here; all other foreigners, white or black, are my friends.” 
It is supposed, however, that Koapena is not now quite so ill. 
disposed towards the poor Celestials. Mr. Chalmers gives us 
a terrible account of famine-time in New Guinea, which is 
far from being the land flowing with milk and honey that 
some people think it. He says that the pictures of famine 
in Persia and India would well suit what he saw in Anima- 
paru, and the fact of being able to give so very little relief 
to the poor stricken people was most distressing. Let us 
hope that, as he says, these famines will disappear under the 
influence of industrial training, and the larger introduction 
of foreign products. The unhealthiness of some parts of the 
island prevents the residence of foreigners there, and makes 
it necessary to employ native teachers, many of whom are 
now being trained. 





MASHONALAND MISSIONS.* 

To say that Bishop Knight-Bruce’s Memories of Mashonaland 
makes no pretence to literature is to describe their literary 
shortcomings rather mildly. We have rarely come across a 
book more ill-constructed and more tiresome to read. It is 
true that one does not go to missionary records for literature, 
though more than one great missionary has written works of 
travel that deserve to live for ever; but still, one might 
reasonably hope for a plain, straightforward narration of 
facts, which are themselves interesting, and of that hope we 
are grievously disappointed in the Bishop’s Memories. Most 
people will know who Bishop Knight-Bruce is, and there can 
be but few of these who have not conceived a warm admiration 
for the courage, energy, and devotion which he has displayed 
in forwarding mission work in South Africa, so his name on 
the title-page makes their disappointment the heavier. It 
seems almost incredible that such a man as the author could 
have lived for seven years, on and off, in and about Mashona- 
land, have travelled widely and gone through many strange 
experiences, and yet have written a book upon those experiences 
from which it is possible to learn so little. To do the author 
justice, he does not seem himself to entertain a very high 
opinion of his powers of imparting information. 

The Mashonaland which he offers to describe is precisely 
that aspect of the country which would most attract our 
interest. Not the Mashonaland of the pioneer and miner, of 
noisy camp-towns and dusty road-tracks, but the Mashonaland 
of the Mashonas, of the lovely though fever-stricken valleys, 
of forts and strongholds, built by some long-forgotten race, 
and of villages still inhabited by a people of unknown origin 
and half-decayed civilisation. The author wandered through 
this country and lived among these people for some little 
time; but, to judge from his notes, has carried away 4 








* Memories of Mashonaland. By Bishop Knight-Bruce, London: Edward 
Arnold. 
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singularly vague impression of both the land and its 
inhabitants. ‘‘ My interest,” he writes, “lay chiefly with 
the people, but I fear that I learnt little. A never- 
ending succession of different tribes with different varia- 
tions of languages—of which I knew practically nothing— 
each tribal language shading off into the next, made a series 
of links, unless I am much mistaken, between the Seshona 
(i.e., the language of the Mashona) and the Yao language, as 
spoken near Lake Nyassa.” Did the author ever even master 
the Seshona dialect? There is nothing in his book to show 
that he did so, or whether the conversation which he held 
with native chiefs were carried on through an interpreter or 
by direct speech. It is all hopelessly vague throughout. 
Very rarely does he give us any indication of the geographical 
position of a tribe of which he is speaking, and never does he 
give us any dates. In one chapter, entitled “The Native as 
a Study,” he begins thus :—“I wish to preface any notes on 
this subject by saying that I know next to nothing whatever 
about it, and, further, that I have met very few people who 
do know very much.” We are bound to admit that the rest 
of the chapter seems to bear out the truth of this preface; 
but surely a long residence in the country might have taught 
him a little more than the trite commonplaces of general 
knowledge with which the chapter is filled. The author, how- 
ever, holds a brief on the side of African mission work, and 
as most of his book may be regarded as a plea on its behalf, 
he may perhaps prefer to be criticised only from this point 
of view. Well, we can only say that we do not think he is a 
very judicious advocate. He erects an imaginary opponent, 
who declares that the introduction of Christianity among the 
natives tends to demoralise them, and that the introduction 
of strong drinks is for their benefit; that money is only 
wasted in trying to teach the heathen; and that the labours 
of the missionary are always in vain. This opinion he 
triumphantly demolishes. Was it worth while? It is cer- 
tainly not the common opinion, and the number of people 
foolish or ignorant enough to hold it, cannot be very numerous. 
The doubts which are very often entertained with regard to 
missionary work, are of a very different character. A good 
deal of money is expended on these missions, and the question 
is not whether it should be spent at all, but whether it is spent 
in the best way possible. Are the missionaries always the 
right men to carry on the work of teaching the heathen, and 
do they set about it in the right way? We confess that on 
these points the author does not reassure us. His arguments 
are characterised by the same illogical reasoning, based upon 
vague and unsupported testimony, which forms such a 
prominent feature in most missionary society pamphlets. 
It has been said by some critics of the African missions, 
that they more often fail than succeed because they scatter 
their energies over too wide a field, and because they attempt 
to make large and striking conquests and shirk the wearisome, 
up-hill task of holding what they have got. They strive to 
make the advance of Christianity a rapid, triumphant march, 
whereas, in their hands, it can never be more than a slow and 
painful struggle. And it has also been pleaded on behalf of 
the missionaries themselves, that the blame for this mis- 
taken policy cannot altogether be laid to their charge; that 
missionary work is supported on “a payment by results” 
system; and that, unless they supply startling news of 
rapid and wholesale conversions to their supporters at 
home, the latter cannot be induced to supply them with 
funds. If this view of African missionary societies is a 
correct one, we cannot think that missions are conducted 
in the right way, or that they are likely to attract the 
right kind of worker. To speak frankly, the Bishop’s 
account of his own doings in Mashonaland, and of the work 
of his friends, lends some colour to this criticism. In his 
own case we find him hurrying through the country—from 
place to place, paying visits to one chief after another, 
preaching the Gospel one day, and departing the next with 
the promise sometimes of sending a teacher; and in hardly 
a single instance do we learn that this visitation was followed 
by any lasting results, or are we told if the promised teacher 
was actually sent. The author admits that this method of 
procedure is open to objection—though he hardly seems to 
realise how serious this objection may be—but he has a two- 
fold plea to offer on its behalf. First, that the progress of 
Christian teaching must keep pace with the progress of com- 
mercial enterprise ; and secondly, that the Church of England 
missionary should try to get ahead of missionaries belonging 





to other denominations. We agree with him when he says 
that the second plea is a less worthy one; it is almost a 
pity that he advances it at all, for he elsewhere shows a 
generous appreciation of the work done by other Churches, 
and speaks of their rivalry with much good feeling and 
common-sense. With regard to the first excuse, we may 
quote his own words :— 

“ Supposing the missionaries and other white men to have had 

an equally good start in the country, as we must allow for some 
bad white men, however good the rest may be, should we not 
find that the natives, with that strange perverseness which 
characterises them, had picked up nearly every European vice, 
in addition to their own, with no counteracting influences side 
by side with the bad to help them? I presume there was 
some reason for a Mashona, who had been travelling with 
me for some time, turning to one of our catechists and saying, 
‘Why is not the Bishop vicious like other white men?’ And 
though it was no compliment to me, it was an unpleasant re- 
flection on other white men that he had met.” 
There is some force in this contention; but is not the case a 
little exaggerated, and does not the author “allow” for a 
much too large proportion of bad men among the pioneers 
of trade? And does he not, also, overrate the influence 
which is exercised by very scattered and unfrequent minis- 
strations on the part of the missionaries? We can appre- 
ciate the difficulties which Christianity may meet with 
when it is only second in its race with the World; but 
in our opinion they seem only to form an additional 
reason for concentrating the former’s energies instead 
of dissipating them. The author and his colleagues, 
whom he quotes from time to time, draw the most hopeful 
auguries from the way in which they are received by the 
tribes and chiefs to whom they pay flying visits. “They 
are longing to be taught,” writes one missionary. “In all 
cases they say they would like to live better lives, and feel 
the want of better lives, but say they do not know how they 
ought to live, or what they ought to do, without some one to 
teach them. There is certainly a most wonderful opening for 
missionary work in the country.” How much or how little, 
we wonder, does this mean? Bishop Knight-Bruce was 
careful, he says, to explain to those chiefs whom he inter- 
viewed, that he offered no material advantages except that of 
learning a better way of life. But it must be remembered 
that the presence of a missionary must bring some material 
advantages, and it is significant that his overtures were 
best received where this fact was known. A missionary 
has to employ some labour; he has the reputation of 
being a doctor, and his presence is even regarded some- 
times as a protection against the raids of stronger tribes. 
Bishop Knight-Bruce himself tells a story which throws 
a little light upon the interested attitude of some of his 
listeners :— 

“I saw a delightful piece of native character in this place on 
my first visit, while the Mashona kept us hidden away from the 
Gaya people. I had taken one man, who seemed to be a leading 
spirit among the villagers, and began telling him about God. 
As I knew he would remember everything that I said, and 
probably repeat it word for word to his friends, I thought that 
speaking to him alone was, in their excited state, better than 
having a large audience. First we had some conversation; 
then he listened quite attentively for some time, then he 
suddenly asked, ‘ Would I give him a shirt?’ I think I gave 
him one; at any rate, we started again and went on a good deal 
longer on my subject. When I had finished, I told him to go and 
tell his people all that I had said. ‘ Yes,’ he said,‘ he would. But 
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would I give him some beads to make him strong to speak ! 


It seems hardly fair to take advantage of a story which the 
author’s sense of humour has prompted him to tell. But one 
cannot help thinking that much of the receptivity, if one can 
use the word in this sense, displayed by the natives at the 
first start has an equally material, though better concealed, 
cause. Their apparent eagerness to learn is just a little sus- 
picious. We know what have been the experience of other 
missionaries who have devoted their whole life to the work of 
which Bishop Knight-Bruce, after all, has only had but a 
short trial, and we have learnt from them how slow, how very 
slow, is the actual progress that can be made. “ Chi va piano, 
va sano e lontano,” is as true of missionary enterprise as it is 
of any other. It is not to be supposed that the greater safety 
of the journey will appeal to our author; but the greater 
distance will. Haste really retards the speed. The other 
view of missionary life only serves to attract sanguine, 
hot-headed workers whose enthusiasm is damped at the 
first reverse, and whose services in the cause are worse than 
useless, 
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NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE.* 


THERE are those—and they have the true spirit of a traveller 
—who can be happy for hours reading a guide-book, or 
planning journeys with the help of a Continental Bradshaw. 
It is not among them that the personally conducted tour finds 
its willing victims; if they are reduced to this way of seeing 
the world, it is faute de mieux, and for the sake of cheapness. 
Their spirits are independent; they have also more curiosity 
about foreign lands than can be satisfied by a few days’ stay 
in principal towns. Such bare sight-seeing does not satisfy 
their imagination. 

It always seems as if Mr. Hare’s guide-books were written 
chiefly for the delight of minds like these. As most people 
know, they are like M. Joanne’s valuable books in following 
lines of road or railway, and pointing out the objects of 
interest, far and near, on each side of the track. They are 
inferior to the Guides Joanne in lightness and portableness, 
in maps, and in practical details; they are superior in in- 
tellectual interest. The extracts from many writers, English 
and foreign, which make Mr. Hare’s pages so attractive, could 
not possibly be contained in an ordinary pocket volume, and 
a book of this size is a rather serious addition to a traveller’s 
knapsack. Still, after reading Mr. Hare at one’s own fireside, 
one wants him all the more as a travelling companion, and 
we therefore venture to suggest that North-Western France 
might very well be republished in two conveniently thin 
books, to deal, roughly speaking, with Normandy and 
Brittany separately, including those parts of frontier provinces 
with which the present volume is also concerned. 

Of the quarters into which Mr. Hare has divided France, 
this last one is perhaps the most important and the most 
interesting, certainly the most familiar to English people. 
The peculiar character and the special beauties of Normandy 
and Brittany are known to us all; ease of access, historical 
association, connection by blood, however long ago; every- 
thing attracts the native of England to the country across the 
Channel, whose Dukes were once his Kings, and the native of 
Ireland or Wales to that mysterious province of his own 
race, where old religion and legend have left traces so 
strangely marked and vivid, among the characteristics of 
whose people—their sadness, their poetry—he recognises those 
of his forefathers, and feels himself more or less at home. 
The Norman farmer among his apple-orchards, grown rich on 
cider-making, comfortably conscious of a good balance at the 
bank, seems like a person to be envied by his English brother, 
and yet he is not any more contented. Mr. Hare quotes the 
answer he generally makes when asked about his apple 
season: “ Pour une année oi il n’y a pas de pommes, il y a 
des pommes; mais pour une année oi il ya des pommes, il n’y 
a pas de pommes!” And still the Breton imagination, like 
the Irish, lives in the invisible. The Breton may sometimes 
be as mercenary and worldly as the Norman, but the dreamy 
melancholy of the Celt is behind all, and religion, even if it 
be not much more than superstition, is his ruling power. 
Renan himself in his best moments “ nageait en plein réve.” 
Even such an intellect as his could not quite free itself from 
the influence of race, or from that of the wild romantic 
nature of Brittany. 

In reading through Mr. Hare’s new volume, we are reminded 
of much already known, and introduced to many a wonderful 
old church with miraculous history and beautiful architecture, 
hidden away from the beaten track,—many a famous old 
town or village fallen from former greatness, many a splendid 
chateau, ruined in the Revolution, or still inhabited, perhaps, 
by one of those old families which are the salt of France, and 
might be her salvation; many a remote battle-field of wars 
that only historians and students of country tradition take 
the trouble to remember. All this part of France—Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and their environs—is especially rich in 
architecture and in history. From the Gare Saint-Lazare or 
Montparnasse, one travels through districts full of delight 
to those who care about such things. Mr. Hare says a word 
of warning, by-the-by, as to the “great distance ” of the Gare 
Montparnasse “from the hotels usually frequented by Eng- 
lish visitors.” He might bave added that a drive in the early 
morning from the Gare du Nord across Paris to Montparnasse 
is so full of beauty, interest, and amusement, that a traveller 


* North-Western France; Normandy and Brittany, By Augustus J, C, Hare, 
London; George Allen, 





is only inclined to wish itlonger. Asa matter of fact, it docs 
not take much more than half an hour. 


From the Gare Saint-Lazare, on the roads to Rouen and 
Dieppe, we may visit such places as Gisors, Gournay, Forges. 
les-EKaux, with its memories of “La Grande Mademoiselle.” 
Poissy, Mantes, La Roche-Guyon, Gaillon, Les Andelys, and 
Chateau Gaillard, all, with many others, full of early Norman 
and French history; the course of the Seine with its charming 
banks, and especially such places as Caudebec, which, from 
Mr. Hare’s account, keeps its fascination of yearsago; shrines 
of faith such as Jumiéges, Bec, Montivilliers, of which last 
it would have seemed worth while to tell a fuller history. 
Among chiteaux, there are few more interesting in France 
than Anet, once the magnificent toy of Diane de Poitiers, and 
within the walls of which she was buried. Mr. Hare says that 
her tomb was the only thing destroyed at Anet “ by the direct, 
act of the Revolution; all the other devastations at Anet 
have been due to the ignorance or avarice of its former 
owners.” But as these former owners were apparently persons 
into whose hands Anet was thrown by the Revolution, it 
having been partially destroyed in 1799, we do not ourselves 
feel inclined to clear the Revolution of blame. For the rest 
of Normandy, one need only mention the names of Caen, 
Falaise, Lisieux, Coutances, Vire, Mont Saint-Michel, Bayeux. 
A word might have been said for sunny and charming little 
Arromanches, the ‘ Village on the Cliff ” of romance. 

We have now trespassed on the Montparnasse line, the 
“ Ligne de l’Onest,” which leads to more attractive lands for 
some people than even Normandy with all its beauty and 
variety of interest. Saint-Cyr, even in its present very 
different state, reminds us of the seventeenth century and 
that most unlikeable person, Madame de Maintenon. Here 
Esther, composed at Maintenon, was acted before Louis XIV. 
by the young ladies of Saint-Cyr to his great satisfaction. 
The wicked wits of the time, we believe, saw in the triumph 
of Esther over Vashti the victory of virtue over vice, of 
Madame de Maintenon over Madame de Montespan. A 
pleasanter and nobler story is that of Port Royal. Rambonuillet 
has many associations, mostly melancholy, and connected 
with fallen greatness. We pass on gladly to Chartres, to 
which Mr. Hare does full justice when he calls the cathedral 
“perhaps the most beautiful in existence.” Lowell called it 
“the most wonderful thing in France.” Long may its 
glorious porches remain, as they are now, “in unrestored 
splendour”! Le Mans, though very interesting in its own 
way, and full of antiquity, pales before Chartres. A small 
excursion to the South brings us to the little-known town of 
Le Lude, distinguished by its magnificent chateau, built by 
Jean de Daillon in the fifteenth century, and afterwards well 
known as the residence of the courtier Comtes du Lude,—not 
de Lude, as a modern writer calls them, who ought to know 
better. In the country about Le Lude, buried among lanes 
and woods which sometimes suggest Devonshire, sometimes 
Surrey, but have a kind of mediwval wildness of their own, 
there are chateaux, both ruined and inhabited, which make 
these quiet depths of Anjou and Maine strangely interesting 
to those who care for such relics. 

The last half of the volume is chiefly given up to Brittany, 
and there the churches, the Calvaries— Plougastel, Saint 
Thégonnec—the mysterious remains of an older worship, the 
melancholy poetry of nature and of human life, can only be 
touched on in a review. Mr. Hare’s pages on Brittany are as 
fascinating as they ought to be, which is saying a good deal, 
and this part of his book is specially full of interesting and 
suggestive quotations. Wolves, almost driven out from Anjou, 
are still to be found in the forests of Brittany. Paganism, of 
atime that makes the Druids seem children, is still repre- 
sented there by the Venus of Quinipily. 

North-Western France is altogether a lesson which has been 
many times repeated to other nations, but never yet really 
learnt by them; the lesson of the largeness and the variety of 
the strangely composite country now called France. 





REPUBLICAN SWITZERLAND.* 
To the student of Helvetic history three questions will 
naturally suggest themselves,—viz., how dida republic come to 
exist at so early a period when feudalism was powerful and 
regal despotism at least incipient ; how were republican insti- 


* The Model Republic, By F, G, Baker, London; Nichols and Ca 
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tutions able to maintain themselves for so many centuries 
without being overthrown either by the intrigues of a dema- 
gogue or military violence; and finally, whether the annals 
of this country warrant any constitutionally governed nation 
in imitating it when entering on the perilous task of experi- 
mental legislation? To the first of these queries we would 
reply that a nucleus of democracy appears to have existed 
even in prehistoric times in the Forest Cantons (Schwyz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden) as also in some other districts of the 
Oberland which escaped foreign conquest, most probably 
because from the nature of the country an invasion would 
have been troublesome, and, even if successful, neither glorious 
nor lucrative. They thus may be looked on asa species of 
No-man’s-land where democratic institutions flourished for 
want of others, and a young republic may be said, 
like Topsy, “to have growed.” ‘The population of all 
Helvetia as well as of Southern Germany were of the 
Celtic race, though the Teutonic element had commenced 
to be felt on their borders as early as a century 
before the Christian era, but the names of many localities 
denote an admixture of Wends, a powerful semi-Slavonic 
people who occupied the territory from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, and now form a considerable part of the Prussian 
population. Weare compelled to dissent from Mr. Baker’s 
view, that it is owing to its Celtic admixture that the people 
of Western Europe have become “the bravest, the most in- 
tellectual, energetic, active, and sensitive of the children of 
men,” a statement which, though based on a substratum of 
truth, is, we think, unduly exaggerated and even unjust to 
Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, and, in a considerable 
degree, to our own country. However, philo-Celticism is in 
fashion now, and we must wait patiently until, like other 
extravagances, it dies from popular weariness. The Helvetian 
Celt, like his kindred in other lands, liked what we will 
term village isolation, as conferring independence with- 
out solitude, and, to use the language of his Hibernian 
cognate, wished for “ some one to talk to” and an opportunity 
for “going out pleasuring.” In this he differed from the 
Teuton, who preferred to cultivate family affections in his 
lonely homestead, with a broad belt of woodland between him 
and his neighbours, and cared not to meet his fellow-tribes- 
men save at some solemn assembly convened by his prince or 
priest. 


It was not until the end of the reign of Augustus that 
the Romans obtained the command of the passes of the Alps, 
and though for the following three centuries Helvetia was 
nominally a portion of the province of Belgica, yet little 
seems to have been accomplished in the direction of progress, 
save the making of at least one military road from Geneva to 
the Rhine, and the establishment of some colonies in the 
western district, who introduced the Latin tongue, and thus 
entitled the territory to be named La Suisse Romande. As 
all Latin colonies possessed local government, but were 
prohibited from forming alliances with each other, these 
settlements soon fell in with the isolated independence of 
their Celtic neighbours, more especially as Rome, even when 
ruled by the most rigid despotism, never ceased to style itself 
a republic. The successive waves of Teutonic invasion swept 
over Helvetia with plunder and extermination; the Celts 
vanished from three-fourths of the country, which was occupied 
by the Alemanni, while the remainder became a portion of 
the short-lived kingdom of Arles. Alemannic, or German, 
Helvetia, for several generations furnishes no events worthy 
of notice; but the names of the Arlesian rulers Gontran 
and Bertha are still cherished in the Romanised districts for 
their zealous efforts in advancing civilisation. The land 
accepted, nominally at least, the suzerainty of Karl the 
Great, but his wars with the Saxons and Moors prevented 
his interfering with the adolescent spirit of liberty, and, 
though he committed the care of the provinces of his 
Empire to Dukes or Palatines, we find no mention of 
such an official in Helvetia, though, on the division of 
his domains, Helvetia was deemed to belong to the German 
Empire. Much of the most valuable land had come gradually 
into the ownership of the Bishops and Abbots, and the former 
frequently, and the latter almost always, treated their serfs 
much more kindly than the lay-lords, very probably to avoid 
the imputation of acting inconsistently with the moral pre- 
cepts theyinculcated. Asit was not considered proper toliberate 
a serf withont assigning br the means of support, a class of 





free tenants was soon created, and some writers have plausibly 
held that this has led to discontent from the envious feelings 
with which the rentpaying holder contemplates the position 
of the peasant-proprietor, whose equal he is in all other 
respects. 

The Crusades led many of the Helvetic nobles to perish 
in Asiatic deserts, and impoverished many more, thus leading 
to the breaking up of large estates and the creation of a class 
of smaller barons as noble as their neighbours but of much 
more limited means. These soon joined hands with the free 
peasants of the Forest Cantons and the tenant-farmers of the 
lower districts, strengthened the march of democracy, and 
appear in history as the “Peasant Counts.” But the most 
important advance was made when the Emperor Henry L,, 
in order to repel the incursions of the Slavonians and 
Hungarians, encouraged the fortification of cities, a benefit 
by which Berne, Freyberg, Luzern, and Ziirich profited, and 
which they improved by purchasing their freedom from his 
successors, who doubtless were ready to sell what they 
could not hope to retain. For over a century and a half 
large portions of the country were subject to the gentle sway 
of the Dukes of Ziringen and the scarcely less powerful and 
beneficent influence of the Counts of Habsburg, but when 
the former family became extinct, and Count Rudolph 
was elected to the Imperial dignity, a period of anarchy 
supervened, especially as many proprietors, having by mar- 
riage or inheritance obtained estates in Germany, found 
it expedient to part with the rugged domains of their 
ancestors for a trivial consideration, or often for none at all, 
Thus it will appear that Democracy, having always existed in 
the higher and more inaccessible regions, found a field ready 
for its reception in the more favoured districts, and we 
meet but few instances of its having encountered any im- 
portant opposition. Legends of tyrant barons, robber 
knights, crouching vassals, and virtuous peasants furnish 
good material for the novelist, the poet, or the dramatist, 
but the critical acumen of history discovers that many 
such tales are false, and many more grossly exaggerated, 
and th2 present writer holds that the arrogance and 
oppression too often characterising the dominant caste 
have frequently been increased, if not caused, by the 
well-meaning but irritating language and actions of the 
Liberationists. 

The earliest germ of the Swiss Confederation is found in 
the union of the Forest Cantons in 1114, to defend their 
common pasturages against the claims of the monks of 
Einsiedeln. And having formed a semi-alliance with Luzern, 
kept up friendly relations with Zirich, and being aided by 
the nobles residing in their vicinity, they succeeded in 
maintaining their rights in defiance of the ban of the Empire 
and the Papal interdict. This happy result soon attracted 
others to the League to the number for a considerable time of 
but eight, yet, though each canton bound itself to submit to 
the decision of the majority in everything save purely local 
matters, this compact was rarely adhered to, and hence we 
find canton waging war against canton, and even forming 
offensive and defensive alliances with foreign and unfriendly 
nations. The evil narrative of Swiss civil wars, of which the 
first broke out in 1298, and the last as late as 1847, should 
serve as a warning to the decentralisers of our own day, 
though it is to be feared that there are too many whom no 
information will prevent from “ going with their party.” In 
a military point of view, the most glorious period in the 
Helvetic annals commences with the victory of Morgarten in 
1315, where the men of Ziirich fought on the side of the 
Austrian invaders, and ends with “ the battle of the giants” 
at Marignano in 1515; but though the personal courage of 
the Switzers has attracted the admiration of all Europe, and 
though several of their chiefs have manifested sagacity and 
skill, both theoretical and practical—Jomini is a host in him- 
self—yet we search their annals in vain for a strategist of the 
highest order, for a Gustavus, a Eugene, or a Wellington. 
This, we think, has aided in the preservation of liberty; for 
a remarkably successful General disposed to play the 
hazardous game for a throne would, among a warlike 
people, have good cards in his hands, especially as, even 
in the most Republican States, there are always some 
eccentric persons who would prefer the cold shade of 
a@ monarchy to wandering in the jungles of democracy. 
And though at the Renaissance this country was not 
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backward in the pursuit of mental culture, and has pro- 
duced many able historians, jurists, and political econo- 
mists, and though many of her senators must have been 
possessed of experience and sagacity, yet we miss the states- 
manlike breadth of view and the impetuous eloquence of 
Burke or Chatham. Imagination, a quality which seems 
essential to the formation and accomplishment of ambitious 
designs, seems wanting in this population; and there is, 
perhaps, much truth in Michelet’s remark, “ Notwithstanding 
that great natural poem, the Alps, the breeze of Helvetia 
is essentially prosaic; it blows doubts.” The Reformation— 
which here as in Scotland was a purely popular movement, 
and was therefore carried on with undue violence—was the 
occasion, wough not the cause, of much dissension and 
even of civil wars waged with ruthless and indiscriminating 
barbarity, so that the modern as well as the medieval 
history of Helvetia is merely a series of short and bitterly 
contested campaigns, varied by equally short-lived armistices 
and occasional revisions of the constitution, which has 
often proved the most profitless task on which political 
intellect can employ itself, though some of the more recent 
changes have been wise and beneficent. The religious change 
brought Geneva prominently to the front, and inspired her 
with energy in her resistance to the grasping efforts of the 
Dukes of Savoy, while inculeating a rigid morality which is 
still in vogue among the wealthy and cultured classes. The 
repeated persecutions of Protestants in France, and the 
disasters of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, led many to 
seek an asylum in this city and its vicinity, and though our 
author has with much reason pointed out the evils that 
arise from an influx of foreigners, yet Switzerland and 
England have been well served by men of alien origin, 
eg., D’Aubigné and Romilly. We think, too, that he 
goes too far in asserting that “during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries Switzerland remained a mere depend- 
ency of the French crown,” for certainly France very rarely 
interfered in her intestine commotions, whether religious 
or otherwise. 

Besides the strife of creeds, excessive taxation of the rural 
districts imposed by urban councils, the sternly despotic rule 
of the cantons over their outlying territories, or bailiwicks, 
as they were designated, and the appropriation in some of 
them of all public offices by a few influential families, led to 
frequent insurrections which were generally punished with 
undue severity. Even professedly virtuous and democratic 
Geneva was agitated even to bloodshed by the controversy as 
to how far, if at all, persons of alien descent should be in- 
trusted with civic rights. 


As regards the style of this book, we have encountered a 
few involved sentences the meaning of which was rather 
difficult to ascertain, and there are far too many instances of 
misspelling of the names of persons and localities. We are 
unable to accept the author’s view that the Saracens and 
Arabs are different races,—most historians consider them 
identical,—and his unfavourable estimate of the character of 
the Swiss people seems to us exaggerated in no small degree. 
We have on a former occasion remarked that it is highly pro- 
bable that legendary details will spring up, like parasitical 
plants, around the memories of patriots, sages, or heroes, and 
though Mr. Baker has adduced some cogent arguments against 
the credibility of the Tell and Winkelried legends, yet we 
still cherish belief in the main facts; we expect that for 
many generations to come pilgrims of cultured and refined 
minds will continue to visit that field of Riitli,— 

“ Where met high hearts at midnight’s hour, 
Pure hands were raised to heaven, 
And vows were pledged that man should roam 
Through every Alpine dell, 
Free as the wind, the torrent’s foam, 
The shaft of William Tell.” 


We must, before closing our notice, condemn the language 
which Mr. Baker allows himself to use in pp. 230 and 391, 
reflecting on the inspiration of the Scriptures. If Mr. 
Baker is an “advanced thinker ”—perhaps more accurately, 
retrograde—the Press is open to him; and he can impart 
his doubts to the public, and may rely on meeting criti- 
cism according to his deserts; but to force unreasoned 
scepticism on religious topics into a secular history is not 
only irrelevant, but disrespectful to Christians of every 
denomination. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 
a A tw 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 
TuE Dean of Westminster explains in his preface how his 
daughter’s book differs from Dean Stanley’s great work. It 
is peculiarly the story of the Abbey itself, of its fabric, its 
services, its government ; often, of course, touching the ground 
occupied by the earlier volume, but with such a difference of 
treatment and matter as amply justifies its existence. Within 
its range of subject it is eminently systematic and complete. 

Speaking first of the fabric, we have a very instructive 
chapter on “The Abbey Buildings,” from the pen of Mr. J. 
T. Micklethwaite, in which the notices that appear from time 
to time in the main narrative are connected and supplemented 
by the professional knowledge of the writer. This account is 
illustrated by what may be called historical plans, and by a 
ground-plan of the Abbey as it now stands, with the various 
epochs of architecture marked by differences of shading. Of 
the black, indicating the Norman work of the Confessor and 
of the builders of the first half-century of the Abbey’s 
existence (1055-1100), there is but little left, only the walls of 
the Refectory, Treasury, and Common House. The Con. 
fessor’s Church, which itself replaced an older building, gave 
way by slow degrees to the building which we now have. 
Henry III., who showed in this undertaking a tenacity of 
purpose which he displayed on no other occasion, began the 
work in 1245; but part of the Norman nave was still standing 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. The work of re- 
placement seems to have grown as those who carried it 
on. In other great churches, we see large portions of 
the old incorporated with the new, and there was some- 
times an idea of doing this at Westminster. In the end, 
however, the policy of “ Thorough” prevailed, whether to the 
loss or gain of posterity it is not easy to say. About the 
later restorations, if the term may be allowed, carried on 
under the superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, there 
can be no doubt. Yet this did not do as much harm as it 
might have done. Much repair was wanted, though we may 
probably take cwm grano the descriptions of the ruinous and 
dilapidated condition of the Abbey at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. A thoroughly conscientious and well-in- 
formed architect of the newest school can preserve much 
that his predecessors would have unhesitatingly condemned. 
Wren’s towers—they were not really Wren’s—are the worst 
things that were done, because they are the most obtrusive. 
We are not surprised to be told that the masonry of this 
period is much inferior to the older work. Worse injuries 
were done to the interior of the building in the eighteenth 
century. It was blocked up by huge and tasteless monuments, 
which occupy space now sorely needed. 

Between King Lucius, who is said to have built a Christian 
church on the site, in the year 178, of a heathen temple, and 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, is a period of more than seven- 
teen centuries. Unhappily, the first six, some would say the 
first eight, have to be retrenched. That there was a monas- 
tery and a church on a Thames island called Thorney, many 
years before the Conquest, we may be allowed to believe, but 
no definite history exists before the year 1049, when Abbot 
Edwyn succeeded Wulnoth in the rule of St. Peter’s Monas- 
tery, and was associated by the Confessor in his grand scheme 
of building the West Minster. 

Of the eight centuries of authentic history, it is difficult to 
say which period is the most interesting. Perhaps the most 
eventful is the seventeenth century, which occupies accord- 
ingly more than a quarter of Mrs, Murray-Smith’s volume. 
It began with the reign of a new Dean (Lancelot Andrewes, 
June, 1601,—the “last year of the century ” was 1600, not, as 
our author thinks, 1599), perhaps the most distinguished of all 
that have occupied that dignity. Then came the Great Queen’s 
funeral, ascene of such loud mourning as no man living had wit- 
nessed. Richard Neile came after Andrewes, the Neile who was 
the object of his predecessor's wit. “Cannot I take my 
subjects’ money without tnis formality in Parliament?” said 
King James as he sat at dinner.—“ God forbid, Sir, but you 
should,” replied Neile, “you are the breath of our nostrils.” 
—‘ Well, my lord, what think you?” said James, turning to 
Andrewes.—“I think it lawful for you to take my brother 
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Neile’s money, for he offers it,” was the answer. In the time 
of Neile’s successor, the body of Mary of Scotland was trans- 
ferred to the new tomb in the Abbey, and two months after- 
wards Prince Henry was buried amidst sorrow as genuine as 
ever followed a royal funeral. It is ill judging of heir- 
apparents, but many believed that Prince Henry had more 
sense than the rest of his house. In 1618 Raleigh was brought 
to the Gate-house of Westminster. We get the story of his 
last hours from Tounson, who was then Dean. A medley 
troop of other prisoners followed him,—Elliot, Lilly (as- 
trologer), Lovelace (poet), Geoffrey Hudson (dwarf). The 
last event of Tounson’s deanery was the burial of Queen 
Anne of Denmark. The reign of his successor, Williams, 
the last clerical keeper of the Seals, was full of troubles, 
significant of the other trouble that were soon to over- 
whelm Church and State. Williams held his own with ex- 
traordinary pertinacity. At one time imprisoned, and even 
deprived, he contrived to obtain reinstatement. In the end, 
however, his own friends turned against him. The most 
time-serving Bishop could not keep in with the Parliament. 
The popular dislike of the order culminated in a riot, and in 
May, 1641, Williams finally left Westminster. 

Now began the reign of Presbyterianism, soon to be suc- 
ceeded by the still more hostile Independency, The delibera- 
tions of five years and a half, held first in the Chapel of 
Henry VII., and then in the Jerusalem Chamber, produced, 
among other things, the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. 
While these were proceeding, the daily services were abolished 
to make room for a “morning exercise” of preaching. 
The Chapter, with the exception of one Canon, who had 
been suspended for Puritan opinions, disappeared. In fact, 
everything was changed, except the school, which still 
flourished under the immortal Busby. Busby, holding it to 
be his supreme duty to train a generation of Loyalists for 
future service, swallowed the Declaration and Covenant. 
In one respect the splendour of the Abbey services was not 
diminished. The funerals in the days of the Commonwealth 
were most magnificent. Essex, Bradshaw, Blake, among 
others, were buried with great pomp. Cromwell spared 
nothing to do honour to the servants of the Republic. His 
own obsequies were on a splendid scale, costing £60,000—far 
more than had been spent at the funeral of James I.—a 
foolish extravagance, perhaps, but venial indeed compared 
with the indescribable meanness with which the restored 
Royalists wreaked their vengeance on the dead. 

We will not follow Mrs. Murray-Smith’s narrative any 
farther. It is enough to say that its literary merits are 
altogether worthy of the subject. We cannot say that we are 
equally satisfied with the Mlustrations,—that is, with the fancy 
drawings which constitute the larger part. We do not desire 
to undervalue their artistic merit. But they seem to be 
suited to a class of readers quite different from that for 
which the text is written. Any one who can take an intel- 
ligent interest in the story told here, will be able to supply 
for himself what the artists have attempted to give. Real 
objects connected with the Abbey, genuine portraits of his- 
torical personages whose names occur in its history, these 
and the like would always be welcome. But we must own 
that it does not interest us to see a fancy picture of the 
Abbot signing the Deed of Surrender, or one of Andrewes 
teaching Westminster boys at his lodgings. These things 
may help the imaginations of the uninstructed, but then it 
is not to the uninstructed that this book appeals. For the 
real, as opposed to the fancy illustrations, the fine etehing 
of the Abbey, for instance, which forms the frontispiece, we 
have nothing but praise. 


MR. CROCKETT’S “SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS.” * 
© A CuILp’s Book,” says the title-page, ‘for Children, for 
Women, and for Men.” For women and for men, we are in- 
clined to think, rather than for children. The book is full 
of sentiment, gracious and tender, made luminous by imagi- 
nation, and touched with both pathos and humour, exactly, 
to put the matter shortly, what we should expect from Mr. 
Crockett. But sentiment, which may be defined as affection 
that has begun to reflect upon itself, is not a thing for 
children, if they are healthy-minded. Still less is senti- 
mentality, or affectation of the reality, from which these pages 





* Sweetheart Travellers, By 8S, R. Crockett. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co, 1895. 








are not wholly free. Here is an instance. “Sweetheart ” 
who, we may explain, is the author’s child, a girl between four 
and five, is on the sea-shore, busy in building a sand-castle. 
The story goes on :— 


“Sweetheart engaged labourers at a halfpenny apiece, or 

twenty pins, and bring your own spades. Quite a number paid 
(for it was the volunteers who had to pay for their own places), 
more than we could accommodate round the moat. So that some 
who were out of work even clamoured either for occupation or 
their money back. Before long, indeed, we had all the elements 
of a riot on our hands, and there is no saying what might have 
happened. The military might have had to be called out. For 
there was one urchin (he was the only one who had not paid any 
pins) who showed signs of haranguing the malcontents in the 
usual Tower Hill way. He was evidently an embryo organiser 
and delegate. But Hugo promptly clubbed him over the head 
with a spade, and bade him ‘hush.’ So we had no more trouble. 
Which is not at all the way that things happen in real life. 
Though Sweetheart said she did not care a button if they did 
turn out the military. She knew all the officers. They always 
wanted to kiss her.” 
We must own that this does not ring true tous. It may be 
goodfun. The satire on Tower Hill agitators may be pungent. 
But as a picture of child life it is manifestly unreal, and, we 
will venture to say, a trifle wanting in refinement. Throughout 
the book there is too much of this sentimental talk; most 
children, we hope, will skip it; to some it may do the serious 
disservice of making them precocious. There is much in the 
book that is really delightful and without any drawback. 
Such are the chapters which tell of the tricycle ride in Wales, 
with the gentle and kindly fun which the author makes of the 
ianners and customs of the Cymric Celt, of his way of making 
roads with rocks, and other fashions strange to the Saxon, 
and the brilliant little pictures from Nature. Here is one of 
them :— 

“The ‘ sicke-sweep’ of Aberdaron Bay ends in two bold head- 
lands, which to-day were touched with grey and jurple and 
crimson, according to the strictest conventions of water-csiour 
art. ‘Two islands had been placed in exactly the right positions 
to be most effective in the middle distance, and there they swam 
in a golden-purple haze. Boats and wreckagestrewed the beach, 
which was flecked with magniticently coloured pebbles, some red 
as blood, others splashed with orange and lilac and green. Pure 
white nuggets of quartz and saffron sea-shells lie scattered among 
them.” 

Then there are little glimpses of animal life which show 
the keen observer :— 

“The rook goes forth in armies...... But at a word he flies 
off in platoons. At the sound of a nearer alarm, the same squad 
of half-a-dozen rooks will always scurry off together. These 
doubtless form a mess, just as a number of soldiers do in a regi- 
See how they [the yellow-hammers] wheel in the 
air like starlings, as accurately in time as soldiers manceuvre. 
Here and there they dash, charging and turning. Suddenly in 
mid flight they fall, as if shot dead in a body by some concealed 
sportsman with a great noiseless air-gun, Plump! Down they 
go into a clump of ash-trees by the stackyard, where they sit 
snugly concealed.” 

Here, again, is an amusing experience which every one who 
has had anything to do with children will recognise :— 

“We were soon under the Bogle-thorn. In an uncautious 
moment, once upon a time, I had informed Sweetheart that on the 
branches of that tree in years long past, when I used to trudge 
past it on foot, there used to be seen little green men, moping and 
mowing. So every time we pass that way, Sweetheart requires 
the story without variations. Not a single fairy must be added 
or subtracted. Now it happens that the road goes uphill at the 
Bogle-thorn, and to remember a fairy tale which one has made 
up the year before last, and at the same time to drive a tricycle 
with a great girl of five thereon, is not quite so easy as sleeping. 
So most unfortunately I omit the curl of a green monkey’s tail 
in my recital, which a year ago had made an impression upon a 
small girl’s accurate memory. And her reproachful accent as she 
says, ‘Oh, father, you are telling it all different, carries its own 
condemnation with it.” 

“Tts own condemnation,” by the way, is not quite right, for 
it is not meant to refer to “ reproachful accent.” 


Good Words. Edited by Donald McLeod, D.D. 1895. (Isbister.) 
—One of the chief features of this volume is, of course, Mr. 
Crockett’s stery, “The Men of the Mozs-Hags,” which we have 
noticed elsewhere. When we say that it also contains a tale by 
Mr. Clark Russell, who always contrives to make something quite 
fresh out of the limited number of situations which the sea admits 
of, it will be seen that fiction is sufficiently well provided for. 
Among the graver articles may be mentioned papers on some of the 
Episcopal Palaces by the late Precentor Venables (Ely and Win- 
chester), Mr. Cave-Browne (Lambeth), and Canon Church (Wells). 
Of Biographical papers we may specify “ Copernicus ” and *‘ Lord 
Rosse” by Sir Robert Ball; reminiscences of Oxford and Rugby 
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by Dean Lake, and a very amusing account by Professor Blaikie 
of the numberless confusions caused by the similarity of name 
between himself and Professor Blackie. The Bishop of Rochester 
contributes a paper on the “Gothenburg System,” the gist of 
which is, “Try it somewhere.” Dr. W. J. Fleming gives 
an encouraging account of the working of the anti-toxin 
remedy for diphtheria. In the Kaiser and Kaiserin Friedrich 
Hospital at Berlin, the doctors cured fifty-five children to 
eight that died by this treatment during eight weeks. Then 
the supply of serum failed, and the old remedies had to be used. 
In seven weeks there were fifty-four cures to fifty-five deaths. 
Then serum was tried again for six weeks. The cures were sixty- 
nine, the deaths twelve. Under the old system the mortality was 
just over 50 per cent., under the new about 14 per cent.——From 
the same publishers we have also received the annual volume of 
The Sunday Magazine. Here we have, by way of serial running 
through the year, a fine study of characters by Miss Christabel 
Coleridge, “ ‘The Tender Mercies of the Good.” ‘The hero of the 
story makes a terrible mistake in his early youth; we see what is 
done for him respectively by one who believes in him, and by 
others who do not trust him. ‘“ Daffodil” Villiers is an 
excellent sketch of one of the women who help a man to work 
out his own salvation. Here, too, we have descriptions 
of Episcopal Palaces, Precentor Venables writing about 
Norwich and Salisbury, Dr. Sparrow Simpson about Fulham, 
There are some interesting personal papers under the title 
of “Talks with Notable People,” the persons so described 
being Drs. Marshall Lang, Pentecost, Donald McLeod, and John 
Smith (of the Broughton U.P. Church, Edinburgh), Mr. Baring- 
Gould, Canon Shuttleworth, and Miss Christabel Coleridge. 
Among the personalities that have passed away during the year, 
and find a memorial here, are Bishop Thorold, and Dr. Dale, of 
Birmingham. A third may be added in “A. L. O. E.” (Miss 
Charlotte Tucker), though she died in 1893. We may also 
mention Dean Boyle’s papers on Salisbury Cathedral, and Mr. 
Cornish’s “ Birds of the Cliff.” Nor must a notably good feature 
of the magazine, “ Sunday Evenings with the Children,” be for- 
gotten. This year the contributors are the Rev. B. Waugh, the 
Rev. J. Reid Howatt, the Rev. W. J. Farell, Canon Atkinson, Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan, Dr. James Wells, the Rev. M. Lewis, and the 
Rev. Frank R. Burrows. 


The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—We may single out 
for mention among the contents of this volume a good original 
etching by Mr. David Law, “Kilchurn Castle.” Among the 
principal plates to which a special interest is given by their 
subjects, is Mons. G. A. Manchon’s etching of Gérard’s painting 
of Madame Recamier, and Mr. F. 8S. Walker's original etching 
of Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles. Some architectural 
articles may be mentioned,—Chantilly and Orissa. The numerous 
specimens of drawings, representing the work of many of our 
best artists, deserve a word of notice. Sir F. Leighton’s studies, 
and the sketches, mostly designed for Punch, of Sir John Tenniel, 
are conspicuous among them. The current history of art and art- 
literature at home and abroad finds an adequate representation in 
this magazine. 


The Art Journal, 1895. (J. 8S. Virtue and Co.)—This, the oldest 
of the art-magazines, continues to deserve the reputation which 
it acquired many years ago. It would be ungracious to make a 
comparison when there is so much merit among the rivals. Let 
it suffice to say that the Art Journal need not fear an application 
of the motto seniores priores. Of the twelve principal plates seven 
are etchings (one an original by Mr. F. Slocombe) and five 
There are also twelve tinted plates which are 
not far behind the others. These reproductions represent some 
of the chief foreign schools as well as the English. We may 
mention a fine picture by the Bohemian painter, Vacslab Brozik, 
etched by M. Léon Salles. Other specimens of this artist’s work 
are given in the interesting article which relates the main facts 
of his career. The history of Art at home and abroad is sum- 
marised. We gladly give such currency as we can to an excel- 
lent suggestion that the Royal Academy should give more 
frequent exhibitions of the works of living artists. It is justly 
observed that its expenditure on collections of deceased masters 
is more than proportionate to the comparative claim of the two 
classes. 


photogravures. 


We have to acknowledge the annual volumes of two magazines 
published by Messrs. Cassell—viz., Cassell’s Family Magazine and 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Each maintains the distinctive 
excellences which we have more than once recognised in them. 
It would be difficult to find at the price a more copious magazine 
of entertaining and instructive reading than is supplied by the 
Saturday Journal. It seeks to be, and is, of an eminently popular 
character. The Family Magazine seems to appeal to a more culti- 
vated public, Mys, L.'T, Meade’s story, “The Voice of the Charmer,” 











is hardly as good work as she has done before ; there are improba- 
bilities in it which a reader is inclined to resent. But it has 
nothing in it that can possibly offend in any other way; and it 
never fails to be readable. Among the miscellaneous articles 
there is an interesting paper on “The Cabinet and its Secrets ” 
by Sir Wemyss Reid, and a series of articles, illustrated with 
portraits, of notabilities of the day, literary and other. 


Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—There are good names among the writers and artists who 
contribute to the pages of this useful magazine. We may 
mention, as instances of the one, Mrs. L. T. Meade and Mrs. 
Molesworth; of the other, Messrs. Gordon Browne and A. G, 
Walker. We doubt, however, whether the illustrations, taken as 
a whole, are quite as good as we have sometimes seen them. But 
there is no doubt about the general merit of the magazine. Both 
as to quality and quantity, it holds its place well among many 
rivals. 


A Dissertation upon Roast Pig. By Charles Lamb. Illustrations 
by C. O. Murray. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Lamb’s 
humorous fancy has found a thoroughly competent exponent in 
Mr. C. O. Murray, whose Chinamen are as good as they could be. 
The drawings are printed in colours, and for the most part well 
done, but the blue of the Blue-Coat Boy’s gown is certainly too 
light. Another old friend is The Story of Blue Beard, from 
Perrault. Illustrated by Joseph E. Southall. (Lawrence and 
Bullen.)—Here also the illustrator has been adequate to the 
occasion. 





Torch-Bearers of History. By Amelia Hutchinson Stirling. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—This double volume takes in the whole of 
history,—even, it may be said, as the Siege of Troy appears in it, 
alittle more. However, Homer is duly described as “ mythical,” and 
we have no desire to deny that the myth contains history. The 
last sketches at the other end are of Clive and Washington. These 
sketches of great men of action and great thinkers will be found 
interesting and instructive. But why omit all mention of the 
Plateans at Marathon and the Thespians at Thermopyle? The 
latter are especially worthy of praise, for they equalled the 
heroism of the Spartans without being bound by the same con- 
straining force of tradition. The “Thou, too, Brutus,” in the 
account of Cxsar’s death, is apocryphal. If Cesar said anything 
it was Kai ov réxvov. 

Errington Hall. By E. Louisa Davis. (R.T.S.)—The Sir 
Reginald Brayne of this story is a somewhat overdrawn type of 
the reserved, shy man, who knows himself to be a “ catch,” and 
is surly, brusque, and harsh in his manner to women, trusting 
to this armour to preserve his bachelorhood. The story of 
Margaret Willmore’s gradual and unintentional, and finally suc- 
cessful, conquest of the hero is distinctly readable; she is a good 
strong character herself, one eminently fitted to cope with such 
an awkward, tactless, but equally strong character as Sir 
Reginald. Errington Hall will furnish two or three hours’ 
wholesome reading for young ladies in their teens. 


Among the Gnomes. By Franz Hartmann. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
Those who appreciate the weird legends connected with the 
Gnomes of the Alps will read Dr. Hartmann’s fanciful story of 
adventure in the caverns of the Untersberg with some relish. 
Mr. Schneider, who finds the Gnomes a simple folk, attempts to 
civilise them by teaching them logic, and the distinction between 
truth and falsehood. The effect is disastrous ; but he wakes from 
his dream before things get too complicated, and returns to the 
realities of everyday life. Young people will not find the Gnomes 
of Dr. Hartmann very terrifying ; and if they want a quiet hour 
and a quiet laugh, by all means let them read Among the Gnomes. 


The Secret Cave. By Mrs. Emilie Searchfield. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—The plot of The Secret Cave is concerned with the adventures 
of some fugitives after the defeat of Sedgemoor had destroyed the 
rising in aid of Monmouth. Joan, the heroine, is a tender-hearted, 
brave girl, who has much ado to preserve the hiding-place of some 
fugitives from the tender mercies of Kirke’s Lambs. It is a pretty 
story, prettily told, and sure to charm children with its lovable 
heroine, Joan, and her friend, Cecily Garth, and to touch their 
hearts with sympathy for the poor fugitives, who have to be fed 
under the very eyes of the fierce soldiers. 

The Sunny Side of the Street. By E. Everett-Green. (R.T.S.)— 
A very wholesome story is this, with a moral that young ladies 
who despise country life and think it banishment, and who think 
that refinement as well as excitement must be absent from bucolic 
scenes, should note. The heroine, one Viola de Grey, is sent down 
to an aunt’s house to break off an undesirable attachment, and she 
is ready to pose as a martyr. The progress of the narrative 
reveals the gradual change which comes over her, and her con- 
version from selfishness to a higher ideal, after contact with one 
or two noble characters, and the story ends happily. The hero is 
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sure to fascinate young ladies, and he certainly makes a very 
passable ideal country squire. The story is readable, suited more 
to feminine readers, and one which we may commend to them 
without any hesitation. 


Sea-Yarns for Boys. By W. J. Henderson. Illustrated. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—These are rollicking yarns that a sailor 
of Mandeville’s day might have envied, so full are they of ab- 
surdities and extraordinary adventures. But they are whole- 
some yarns, with spirit and dash in them, and the old salt who 
spins them has a sense of humour that is quite irresistible and 
a matter-of-fact style about him that makes them excellent 
reading. Young folks will laugh heartily at them, and we can 
recommend them to old sailors, who will enjoy the fun scarcely 
less than the younger generation. It is hardly necessary to call 
them “sea-yarns;” no one but an imaginative sailor could in- 
vent such rich absurdities. The illustrations are excellent. 


Plucky Rex. By F.M. Holmes. (John Hogg.)—Children will 
be interested in the story of “Plucky ” Rex, who is recovered as 
a baby from a wreck, and lives to make himself extremely useful 
to his parents and others before he is recognised. The old cap- 
tain with his wooden leg and his intelligent mule are sure to be 
favourites. Young people should read Plucky Rex, and become 
acquainted with the worthy pair. 


For Glory and Renown. By D.H. Parry. (Cassell and Co.)— 
There is plenty of action and vigour in Mr. Parry’s tale of the 
adventures of Harry Paget in the wars of the last century. 
Young Paget, who has been educated in France, leaves the 
country of his adoption under exciting circumstances—the landing 
of an English expedition on the coast—and returns to England, 
whence he goes to fight with Wolfe in Canada, and finally, after 
some narrow escapes, gets back to England again. A lively story 
this, told with spirit, and with some good, healthy characters in 
it, and enough history to make it instructive as well as in- 
teresting to boys. 


Jacob and the Raven. By F. M. Peard. (George Allen.)—Of 
the four charming fairy-tales that compose Miss Peard’s book, we 
are uncertain to which to award the palm. Youthful lovers of 
the pathetic will like “The Blue-Haired Ogre;” those who see 
faces and hear voices in Nature will be delighted with “Ina 
Garden ;” and “ Jacob and the Raven” will fascinate those who 
thirst for adventure. Miss Peard seems to us to have the true 
gift of the fairy-tale teller, and indeed the easy style, the feeling 
for natural beauty, and love of creatures, remind us of the 
beautiful stories of German origin. Children ought to like these 
stories; they cannot but be delighted with the charming elves 
and other queer creatures that belong to fairy lore, and the no 
less lovable human beings who figure as heroes and heroines, 
The woodcuts of Mr. Heywood Sumner are appropriately simple 
and vigorous, the smaller ones being distinctly the best, and add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


Two Gallant Rebels. By Edgar Pickering. (Blackie and Son.) 
—This is as good as any tale we have had from Edgar Pickering, 
and the adventures of Claude Oglander and Rupert retain a 
vivid interest to the last page. They follow the fortunes of the 
Vendeans, under the leadership of De la Rochejaquelein, through 
the early stages of the revolt, and then, becoming separated from 
them at Nantes, escape to England. There is something very 
attractive about Mr. Pickering’s style and his description of 
Leyden, Rotherham, and the rising in La Vendée, is full of colour 
and character, and the actors in it are vigorously delineated. We 
get to know Claude, Ange Chevreur, Jules Brissac, Cazotte, and 
Captain Sluis intimately before the end of the story. Some of 
the scenes in the war are brought before our eyes with great 
vividness—the attacks on Thouars and Fontenay and the Reign 
of Terror at Nantes—and boys will relish the relation of those 
dreadful and moving events, which indeed will never lose their 
fascination for readers of all ages. 


Three volumes, published by Messrs. Routledge and Sons, may 
be mentioned together as supplying in a satisfactory way the 
wants of three classes of readers. These are Every Boy’s Stories, 
Every Girl’s Stories, and Every Child’s Stories. The tales, 
numbering, 40, 39, and 27 in the respective volumes, have 
been drawn from a variety of authors, past and present. 
Among the first we observe the names of Thomas Archer, 
Amelia B. Edwards, James Pycroft, Countess D’Aulnoy, Maria 
Edgeworth, Lord Brabourne, Mary Russell Mitford; among the 
latter, Mrs. Sale Barker, Julia Goddard, Mrs. Haweis, the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson, Lieutenant Low, W. Fenn. Each volume is 


adapted to its proper clientéle, but in no very exclusive way,— 
girls, for instance, may well read, as indeed we find to be their 
custom, what is meant in the first instance for boys; and both 
boys and girls may make their way with profit into the preserves 
of the children. 








The Child’s Pictorial (S.P.C.K.) is a capital magazine, with good 
letterpress and good pictures. Sundry stories by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, as “ That Imp of a Dog” and “ Very Ill Indeed,” and a 
series of twelve papers on “The Zoo,” by the Rev. Theodore 
Wood, are among the attractions. Mr. Wood’s papers are pub- 
lished in separate volumes. That which we have now before us 
is the “ Fourth Series.” Tommy at the Zoo (Nelson and Sons) 
is a collection of comic pictures and rhymes. The Dawn of Day 
(S.P.C.K.) is an “Illustrated Magazine for Sunday School and 
Parish Use,” and may be recommended for that purpose. The 
Silver Link (S.S.U.) contains reading, both in fiction and fact, 
which will be found useful for “ Home and School.”——Darton’s 
Leading Strings (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) gives us prose 
and verse with good comic illustrations. 











Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Foster send us one of their remark- 
ably cheap reprints, The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
an exact reproduction of Stothard’s edition, with Stothard’s 
designs (twenty in number) as they were engraved by Heath. 
The volume, which extends to nearly four hundred pages, con- 
tains both parts of the story. Another reprint is The Story of 
Es-Sindibid of the Sea and of Es-Sindibiéd of the Land and Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves (Lawrence and Bullen), with a num- 
ber of excellent iliustrations by W. Strang and J. B. Clark 
Lane’s translation has been followed for “ Sindibad,” and Jona- 
than Scott’s for “ Ali Baba.”——Popular Tales, by Maria Edge- 
worth (Macmillan and Co.), is introduced by some sympathetic 
remarks from the pen of Mrs. A. Thackeray Ritchie. There is a 
certain primness about Miss Edgeworth’s stories, but they are 
well worth reading, even though, as Mrs, Ritchie puts it, the 
world described is one where everything happens delightfully 
pat and neatly proportioned,—so much virtue, so much reward; 
so much work, so many plums. The illustrations by Miss Chris 
Hammond are excellent. 


Fighting his Way. By the Rev. H.C. Adams. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—It may be hoped that the difficulties which the Reverend 
Leslie Rice encountered in the parish where he had his first 
curacy are things of the past. However this may be, the descrip- 
tion of what he went through, and of how he made his way in the 
end, makes a good story. We are inclined, bowever, to regret that 
it is mixed up with a somewhat melodramatic tale of a villainous 
younger son, who succeeds to a baronetcy and the estates, and is 
then dispossessed by the reappearance of an elder brother, whom 
every one had supposed to be lost. The realism of one part of 
the book and the romance of the other do not go very well 





together. One story we must quote. His eccentric vicar is com- 
plaining of the curates that he has been troubied with. One of 
them left on his promotion to the chaplaincy of a prison. ‘“ Good- 


bye to you!” said one of his parishioners ; “ I hope you'll preach 
9 


that ’ere place as empty as you’ve preached this ! 


The Brotherhood of the Coast. By David Lawson Johnstone. (W. 
and R. Chambers.)—By the “ Brotherhood” is meant Buccaneers. 
But these have not much to do with the story, though they have 
something to do with the catastrophe. Nigel Elphinstone, being 
somewhat inclined to take part with the Covenanters, is despatched 
by his friends to London, finding for company a certain Captain 
Duncombe. The friends are captured by a Dutch man-of-war, 
escape from the Dutch prison to which they are consigned, and 
have various adventures in England, in Scotland, and finally in 
the West Indies. ‘There are certain complications in Nigel 
Elphinstone’s love-affairs. Altogether the tale, told as it is with 
much spirit, is very readable. An “Editor” occasionally notes 
some obscure expression. He should not have allowed a cavalier 
of the seventeenth century to use so very modern an expression as 
“?Tis a Ferrara, I see, and a good one at that.” 


Photograms of ’95. Compiled by the Editors and Staff of the 
Photogram. (Dawbarn and Ward.)—Sowme fine specimens of the 
art, both figures and landscape, will be found in this volume, 
with notices of the photographic exhibitions of the year, and 
articles on prominent subjects of interest. 


The Blue Balloon. By Reginald Horsley. (W. and R, 
Chambers.)—This ‘‘tale of the Shenandoah Valley” takes us 
back to the early days of the American Civil War. The sym- 
pathies of the writer would seem to be with the South. At 
least, a Southern lad outwits with great success the Federal 
officers with whom he comes into contact. The “balloon,” we 
should explain, is an invention of the hero, commonly known 
by the sobriquet of ‘Grisly.’ He hopes by help of it to see the 
fighting from a safe distance, but finds his calculations defeated. 
Hence a number of adventures which Mr. Horsley works up into 
a lively story. 


Pictorial New Zealand. With Preface by Sir W. B. Percival. 
(Cassell and Co.)—The publishers have done in this volume what 
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they have already accomplished for many parts of the Old and 
the New World,—i.e., had it well illustrated by pen and pencil 
working together. Mr. A. Gay writes on “Maori Wars” and 
“Maori Legends,” on “Some New Zealand Ports,” and on the 
Grand Old Man of Australasia, Sir George Grey; Mr. W. Waite 
on “From Napier to Auckland” and “From Wellington to 
Napier by Coach;” Mr. R. G. A. Twopenny on “ Dunedin and 
Christ Church, and the route between ;” Mr. A. Wilson on “ Wel- 
lington and its Surroundings” and “Springfield to the West 
Coast ;” Professor Morris contributes a paper on “A Trip to 
Mount Cook,” and Professor Tucker on the “ Vanished Wonder- 
land,’’ of the “ Pink Terrace and its Surroundings.” There are 
chapters also on “Lake Wakatipu” and “ Auckland.” It will 
be seen that both the cities and the scenery of New Zealand are 
well represented. 


Benzoni’s Children. By J. Armstrong. (R.T.S.)—This is a 
pretty little story of two Italian children, left orphans by their 
father’s death, and falling into the hands of an uncle who ex- 
ploits the services of the children as acrobats. The wrongs that 
the little Bembo (otherwise Luigi) endures, and the ultimate 
deliverance, are told not without a certain pathetic effectiveness. 
The Gold of that Land. By Margaret S. Comrie. (R.T.S.) 
—This is another Italian story, but planned on a larger and 
more ambitious scale. There is a certain controversial 
purpose in it, hardly served by making a Roman Catholic 
priest play the villain of the plot (he looks, by the way, too 
benevolent in the frontispiece). We must own that this is not an 
attraction to us, but doubtless Miss Comrie knows her public. 


The Young Ranchers. By Edward §. Ellis. (Cassell and Co.)— 
The second title, “Fighting the Sioux,” indicates the scene of 
this story. The time, we imagine, is recent. Mr. Ellis has 
woven his incidents together into a good plot, though it is always 
better, if possible, in a short story to have single and unin- 
terrupted action. Still, no reader will have to complain of want 
of interest. The style of the dialogue is a little too formal. 
When the elder Starr is making his escape with his wife and 
child, and has to ford a stream, the wife remarks, “It is not 
broad and may not be deep,” the husband replies—but surely not 
in the vigorous idiom of the West— That can be ascertained 
only by pentantion.” 


J. M. DENT AND coO.’s 'S 
NEW BOOKS. 








The DatLy CHRONICLE says it is :—* The most beautiful 
decorated piece of work that has yet been produced in England.” 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Edited by Israri Gotrancz, and Illustrated with upwards of 70 Drawings 
in black and white by RK. Anning Bell. Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 
Large-Paper Edition, on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 copies, with the 
Full-page Drawings duplicated on Japanese Silk Paper, 21s. net. 
Mr. James AsucROFT NoBLE, in the NEW AGE, says:— 

** One of the loveliest and most winning volumes which the present season has 
provided or is likely to provide for children of all ages......Most of us know Mr. 
Gollancz as an accomplished Shakespearian scholar, but these pages reveal him 
as the possessor of a fund of the sweetest, most graceful, and most genial humonr. 
I do not forget Charles and Mary Lamb when I utter the daring opinion that, 
as a writer upon Shakespeare for children, Mr, Gollancz has broken the record.” 


MR. J. D. BATTEN’S NEW DRAWINGS. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS (FAIRY- 


TALES FROM). Second Series, Edited by Miss Drxon. Illustrated 
by J. D. Batten. With 5 Photogravures and about 30 Drawings in the Text, 
small crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

Limited Edition of 100 copies on Hand-made Paper, the Illustrations in the 
Text duplicated on Japanese Silk Paper, 31s, 64, net. 


BIRMINGHAM POST.—“In combined force and delicacy we should be at a 
loss to say where anything superior could be found,” 


A MASQUE OF DEAD FLOREN- 


TINES, wherein some of Death’s Choicest Pieces, and the Great Game 
that he Played herewith, are fruitfully set forth. By Maurice HEWLETT. 
With 15 Illustrations by J. D. Batten, Ovlong crown 4to, art canvas, 33, 6d. 
net. 


MILTON’S IL PENSEROSO AND 


L’ALLEGRO, With 13 Photogravures by William Hyde. Small crown 
4to, 10s, 6d. net. 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ Never, we think, have they been more finely inter- 
— by graphic art than in the plates which adorn this handsomely printed 
volume,”” 


OLD CHESTER. Etched and Described 


by H. Crickmore. With 11 Full-page Etchings on Copper and 20 Full-page 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches, feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE? Jy #2. mM. 
CROKER, Author of “ Diana Barring- 


ton.” 3 vols, 15s. net; and at every 
Library. 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By F. W. 


Rosinson. 2 vols,, 10s. net; and at every Library, 
** A story the plot of which is so interesting that its brevity seems almost its 
only fault.”—Athenzum, 


THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER, By L. T. 


MEADE. 3 vols., 15s. net; and at every Library. 
“Perhaps the strongest story Mrs. Meade has written. The subject is the 
eternal fight between good and evil--good triumphing in the end against 
tremendous odds.”—British Weekly. 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besanv. 


With Etchmg by F. S. Walker, R.P.E., and 130 Illustrations by William 
Patten. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
**An altogether fascinating book is Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ Westminster,’ 
Paper, print, and pictures are worthy of a text in which erudition, colour, and 
literary charm are alike conspicuous.” —Queen, 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK, Imperial 4to, 


art canvas, 10a, 6d. 

“To ensure a cordial welcome for this ‘ Sketch-Book’ of Mr. May’s it suffices 
to say that it contains a collection of some of the best of the irresistible cartoons 
which have already delighted us all...... Their cheery humour and innocent 
satire will help us to spend many a pleasant quarter of an hounr...... We should 
commend it as the very ideal of a Christmas gift-book, did we not fear that few, 
having once got it, will have the courage to part with ‘it. "= Glasgow Herald. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Han. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 








THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest GaNvILne. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
“The sea romance is brilliantly related, and Mr. Clark Russell seems at last 
to have a rival in his own line...... Altogether, Mr. Glanville adds to his reputa- 
tion by this exciting and well- written story.’ "Glasgow Herald, 


THE FAT AND THE THIN, By arin Zona 


Author of “The Downfall.” Translated by E. A. VizereLtiy. Crown ji. 
cloth, 33. 6d. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 63, 
“ Aureole is always charming, always pulsating with life to the very finger- 
tips, and, above all, always the personification of an up-to-date woman of 
fashion. In its harmless cynicism, its naive worldliness, and its gay good 
humour, the book is one to be read and enjoyed. ”"—Speaker, 


DAGONET ABROAD. By Gzorce R. Sis. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 
**One might search the whole range of the literature of travel without finding 
a@ more entertaining companion than Mr. G. R. Sims. 2 World. 





LILITH. By Grorce MacDoyatp, Author 


of “ Phantastes.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY KILPATRICK. By Roperr BUCHANAN, 


Author of “God and the Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
With 8 Illus- 


CLARENCE. By Brer Harte. 


_ trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF CHARLES 3 READE’ S NOVELS. 


Crown 8yvo, set in new type, laid paper, figured cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
HARD OASH: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 

WALTER BESANT. 
“TT Is NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
*,* Others to follow. A Prospectus may be had, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF SIR WALTER BESANT AND 
JAMES RICE’S NOVELS. 


Set in new type and handsomely printed and bound. Orown 8vy, 3:. 6d, each. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT, and other Tales, 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. 
“°TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY.” 
*,* Others to fol low. A Prospectus may be had, 


POPULAR NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ak 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN. 

RaCHEL DENE. By Rosert Buchanan, 

MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croxsr, 

IN AN IKON GRIP. By L. T., Meape, 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora RovsseEtt, 

THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Criark RussELL. 
DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT, By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Onc 


Shilling Monthly, Contents for DECEMBER :—Vandy Jackson: a Story. 
—Christmas Customs in Central France. By Mabel Peacock.—Travels tu 
the Source of the New River. By Percy Fitzgerald.—Italian Influeace on 
Shakespeare. By OC. Fiamstead Walters, M.A.—The Civil and Canon Law 
in England. By J. E. R. Stephens.—The Prince of Favourites, By Alison 
Buckler.—The Immortals to the Sleepers. By Bernard Pares,—Theodor 
Storm. By John G, Robertson.—Angling Memories. By W, T. Freeman, 
R.C.S.—Mid-November Gardens. By Sylvanus Urban, 


With a Preface by Sir 








ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joun 


ALFRED Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to his Highness the Amir 
of Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations, in 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


** No samples can give an idea of the variety and vivacity of the book, It leads 
on from ve to gay, from lively to severe. It is a wonderfal bit of work, not 
wholly faultless, but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a con- 
temporary book that is more entrancing.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. 
Edited by her Daughter, Mary A. pr Moraan. In 1 vol. 
large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 
By F. E. Barnes, C.B., Author of “ Forty Years at the Post- 
Office.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The reader will find much curious and interesting matter throwing light ona 
system still well within the memory of many living persons,”—Daily News, 


NOW READY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE 


PEOPLE. By the Hon. Cuarues K. Tuckerman. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 
Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. With a Portrait of 
Father Healy. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


By HERSELF. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 21s. 


**¢The Life of Frances Power Cobbe, by Herself,’ may be described in brief as 
the biography of a very interesting career, written in the happiest mood, by the 
person of all others competent to tell the tale.”"—Standard, 

“She has at various times been known, not to this or that coterie, but to the 
world at large, as spiritual philosopher and theologian; as practical philan- 
thropist ; as woman of letters, as working journalist ; as advocate of the politi- 
cal claims of her sex; and, most recently, perhaps most widely, as defender of 
the defenceless among God’s dumb creatares,”’"—Daily Chronicle. 

“‘ Her reminiscences of life, men, and events, are full of interest and variety. 
esaves All this will attract many readers who do not greatly concern themselves 
with Miss Cobbe’s labours, many of them of high value, and all of them inspired 
by a genuine if sometimes too indiscriminating benevolence.”—Times, 


NOW READY. 


THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at Home. 


By Water Goopman. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 
“This handsome volume teems with anecdote, criticisms, and varied informa- 
tion concerning the plays and players.of the time.’’—Graphic, 


** A very interesting book and a valuable contribution to the history of the 
British stage.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
**Contains an abundance of interesting details which are sure to find 





sympathetic readers.”—Daily News, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 
By E. Livineston Prescorr. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A cleverly written romance. From a literary point of view the studies pre- 


sented by Tyrawley and the Doctor are striking in their fidelity to the poor and 
kindly, if rough and unconventional, side of human nature.”"—Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 
THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. 
Vane. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. By 


Rosa N. Carry, Author of *“ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Cape. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


JUDGE KETCHUM. By H. Annestry VAcuELt, 
Author of “The Model of Christian Gay,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr Rives, 
Author of “ Telling Stories,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The story is bright; and its uncommon freshness and vivacity make it 
enjoyable to read.’’—Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE: a Romance of the 


Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By KennetH Mackay, Author 

of ‘Out Back,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

“Mr, Mackay is one of the most gifted of aclever band of writers who are 
making a fine literary reputation for Australia.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ The author is a word-artist in the best sense of the word,.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? By Raopa 


Broveuton, Author of “ Nancy,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Miss Broughton’s new novel is one of her best. The fine story, finely wrought, 
of deep human interest, with many of those slight side-touches of ob ervatioa 
and humour of the kind for which we look in a story by Miss Broughton, is so 
carefully and so skilfully constructed as to distance its predecessors,” — World. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


MRS. 


HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The following are now issued in 1 vol. crown 8vo, bound in green cloth, and are sold separately, price 2s. 


These Novels may also be had in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, price 2s, 6d. 


SALE NEARLY TWO MILLION COPIES. 


EAST LYNNE. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 

THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


| JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 
THE CHANNINGS. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

| TREVLYN HOLD. 

_ GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 


| Just ready. 


To be followed, at monthly intervals, by the remaining Novels of the Series. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0,’S 


The AMAZING MARRIAGE, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 

“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in ‘ The Amazing Marriage’ is to say 
that he has given us a masterpiece in the book published to-day.” —Daily News. 

“It has to a superb degree Mr. Meredith’s two great qualities—movement 

and {fullness ; movement which ms kes other novels +eem slow in comparison, and 
fullness beside which the most laboured are thin, This story is full of living 
people and living subjects. Apart from all literary gifts, here is that vitality 
and fine spirit which makes a big and wholesome book out of all sorts of life, 
and leaves you with the feeling that, come what may, it is an amazingly interest- 
ing world,” —Westminster Gazette. 

** We have said enough to show that Mr. Meredith’s plot is excellently con- 
ceived, and so far, excellently carried out. There is no necessity to follow it 

But for this and for presentation to all his various characters who 
oe Mr. Meredith’s brilliant canvas, we send our readers to the book itself.”— 

Standard. 

The KEY of the PACIFIC: the Nicaragua Canal. By 
ARCHIBALD R. CotquHoun, F.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Special Correspondent of the Times, Large demy 8vo, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. net. 

** Few men are better qualified than Mr. Archibald Colquhoun to deal with the 
large questions of maritime commerce and international relations involved in the 
long contemplated project the Nicaragua Canal. Mr. Colquhoun devotes a 
series of most instructive chapters to the exhaustive consideration of the 
numerous and important questions—historical, commercial, financial, geo- 
graphical, mechan‘cal, and international—which are connected with this ‘ Key 
of the Pacific.’ A repertory at once copious and authoritative.”—Times, 


REGENERATION: a Reply to Max Nordau. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
The MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES of SIR JOHN 


MAUNDEVILE, Kt. Being his Voyage and Travel which treateth of the 
Way to Jerusalem and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Islands and 
Countries. Edited and profusely Illustrated by ArTHUR LayaRD. Witha 
Preface by Joun CAMERON Grant, With 130 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 


CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniell. 


Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain 
WItLiam Si1zorNeE, Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Por- 
traits of Generals, 15 Maps and Plans, 5s. net. 

“The best general account of its subject that has been written, whether for 
a soldier or for a general reader; and its appearance in the handy and well 
printed volume in which it is now issued wiil be welcome to many.”—Scotsman, 

“ Many books have been written upon this fertile theme, but it is doubtful if 
a more faithful and comprehensive account has ever been given in the world, 
and for this reason we welcome its reappearance ina fourth Edition.”—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

*‘It is charmingly written, is graphic, yet precise, and abundantly witnesses 
to the author’s most strenuous endeavour to do justice to everyone who took 
part in that great conflict.”—Birmingham Post. 

First and 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By Norman Gale. 
** There is the same fine true touch, like the touch of the artist who carves a 


Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s, each vol. 
perfect cameo, in all of them (some verses), and the same sprightly and gentle 
laughter, as of a happy heart breathing throagh all,”—Spectator, 
SECOND EDITION, ae 
The ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin 
Conway. With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. 

‘A high place among these books of climbing, which appeal to many who can- 
not climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume 
* The Alps from End to End,’ ’—Times. 

SECOND EDITION. F : 
ICEBOUND on KOLGUEV: a Chapter in the Exploration 
of Arctic Europe. By Avuspyn Trevor-Battyr, F.LS., F.Z58., &c. 
With Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper. Large demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. Second Edition nearly exhausted. 

** His book will take and keep an authoritative position A modest and un- 
varnished picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the English name. 
Ought to be secure of a welcome from a very large number of readers...... The 
story is told in a delightfully simple and spontaneous manner Mr. Trevor- 
Battye’s simple and unaftected narrative enables us to learn a good deal.’”’— 


Times. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, as Seen in his Works and 
Correspondence. By JoHN CHARLES TaRVER, Demy 8vo, 14s. 
* An enthusiastic but also critical account of the life and letters of Gustave 
Flaubert.”—Mr, W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 
“A capable and painstaking study of the man and literary movement he 


represents......"—Standard, 
CHILD-WORLD BALLADS. By Mrs. Piatt. 
“Of Mrs, Piatt’s volume of poems it is difficult to speak with moderation. 


8vo, 5s. 
The ‘Child-World Ballad’ which opens the book,and which is called ‘Seven 
Little Indian Stars: an Iroquois Legend of the Pleiades,’ is of the loveliest 
flowers in literature.” —Academy. 
The GHOST’S ENTRY, and other Poems. By John 
Chiefly written in India. By Alec 


James Pratt. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DIVER’S DITTIES. 
McMILLAN. 

The MOGUL EMPERORS of HINDUSTAN. By Edward 
S. Hotpen, LL.D. With a Chapter by Sir W. W. Hunter. LIlustrated, 
lar. e crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“* Dr. Holden has done good service in collect'ng such obscure and unfamiliar 
material within the compass of a single volume, and illustrating it with these 
dainty reproductions of Hindu pictorial art.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“ Dr. Holden has devoted much pains and labour and much scholarly apprecia- 
tion of his materials to the production of this interesting and attractive volume,” 


—Times, 
The PASTON LETTERS. (1422-1509). A New Edition 


(first published in 1874), containing upwards of 400 Letters, &c., hitberto 
unpublished. Edited by James GarrpDNeER, of the Public Record Office. 3 
vols. feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 

“One of the monuments of English historical scholarship that needs no 
commendation.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“This edition wh ch was fi: st published some twenty years ago, is the standard 
edition of these remarkable historical documents, and contains upwards of 400 
letters in addition to those published by Frere in 1823. The reprint is in three 
small and compact volumes, and should be welcome to students of history as 
giving an important work in a convenient form.”—Scotsman, 

** Unquestionably the standard edition of these curious literary relics of an 
age so long ago that the writers speak of the battles between the contending 
torces of York and Lancaster as occurrences of the moment,’’—Daily News. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “SprecraTror” is issued, gratis, a 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘- Sultan still refuses to issue the firman permitting an 

increase of the guardships in the Bosphorus, and the 
Powers still hesitate to inform him that, in the event of 
further delay, his firman will be dispensed with. They retain 
their “concert,”’ but remain imactive. So far the Sultan 
triumphs; and a little incident has revealed the spirit in 
which he is inclined to use his triumph. Said Pasha, who 
has twice been Grand Vizier, was recently summoned to 
the Palace; and on the conclusion of a “ satisfactory ” inter- 
view with the Sultan, was ordered to reside for a time in Yildiz 
Kiosk. Said, who knows his master, read his sentence in the 
order,and on Wednesday took refuge in the British Embassy, 
The Sultan is, of course, furious ; and it is not impossible that 
he may resolve on some act which would bring matters to a 
head. The slightest attempt to violate the sanctity of an 
Embassy would unite all Europe, and, we imagine, compel 
the Powers to declare that while they respected the indepen- 
dence of Turkey, they could hold with the present Sultan no 
further intercourse. For the present, however, nothing is 
visible in Constantinople except a general attitude of 
expectation. 








It should be carefully noted by all who are studying this 
Turkish question, that from first to last no Government has 
published any Consular statement about the massacres. Yet 
Consuls of several nations must have watched them. There 
is grave reason to believe that these reports are kept back 
because those who receive them are aware that if published 
the boiling indignation of Europe would force the hands of 
statesmen who wish to wait. The Consul at Erzeroum, for 
example, was in the very middle of the massacre, risking his 
life over and over again in the discharge of his duty, and his 
report must be in the hands of the Foreign Office. There may 
be some agreement among the six Powers which partly ties 
the hands of each Foreign Minister, but the Americans are 
not bound by it, and we fully expect to see the Foreign Com- 
mitteeof the Senate publish Mr. Terrell’s despatches. He knows 
everything, though in part indirectly, and it is quite clear from 
Mr. Cleveland’s language that he has not minced matters in 
reporting to the President, who, again, will hardly be silenced 
by fears for Mr. Terrell’s personal safety. No one, even in 
Constantinople, will threaten him,—an immunity not enjoyed 
by every Ambassador. 


There has only been one little massacre in Turkey this 
week, at Caesarea, where sixty Armenians were killed on a false 


rumour that they intended to rise. Quiet is reported from 





Anatolia, and quiet, of a kind, undoubtedly exists in Constan- 
tinople, the police making incessant arrests and the garrison 
being everywhere visible. More than a thousand Armenians 
have been “ordered to return to their homes,” which means ruin, 
and the Liberal Mahommedans are too completely overawed 
to disturb order. The Sultan, living in his garden-house, and 
changing his room every night, still masters all around him, 
and has some ground for his boast, that if he is left alone he can 
maintain order. His success, however, disposes of his principal 
argument against the introduction of the guardships, which 
is that it will excite Mussulman feeling against the Christians. 
If his Majesty can so easily protect the Armenians who are 
powerless, he can protect the other Christians who are sure 
to be avenged. If it were not so, the threat of massacring 
Europeans would be a reason for the appearance of the fleets, 
instead of the guardships. Even Mussulman fanatics would 
hardly commence a big murder with the guns of a European 
fleet pointed on their city. 


The reports of the insurrection in Yemen and the siege of 
the capital, Sana, have been officially declared unfounded by 
the Sultan’s Government. They have, however, been con- 
firmed in every detail by letters from Aden, which is virtually 
the seaport of Yemen; and it is added that even round Mecca 
disorder is spreading rapidly. No redress has been granted 
by the Sultan for the attempt to murder the British Consul. 
Medina is inaccessible through local risings, and the Indian 
pilgrims, who will soon begin to move in vast numbers from 
Jeddah to Mecca, will not, it is said, be safe without an 
escort. Suppose, as a measure for the security of our fifty 
millions of Indian Mahommedan subjects, we acknowledge the 
independence of Arabia under the Grand Shereef, and prohibit 
the landing of Turkish troops in Arabia by sea. The Govern- 
ment of India could do the whole work, and the lesson to the 
Turk on the advantages of order would be a distinct and 
severe one, 


Mr. John Morley made a great speech at Newcastle on 
Monday, of which the most remarkable passage was the 
cordial support which he gave to Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy at the very moment at which even Unionists are 
fretting over the absolute inaction of the Great Powers. 
This means, we fear, that Mr. Morley is not prepared to 
sanction any independent step to be taken by this country on 
behalf of the Armenians, though we observe that Lord 
Tweedmouth, another member of the Rosebery Cabinet, on 
Wednesday took a different line, and expressed his impatience 
at our absolute inactivity while the Christians are being 
stamped out in the East day by day. As regards the policy 
of the Newcastle programme, Mr. Morley said he had nothing 
to withdraw or recant; that he had not such a thing as a 
white sheet in his political wardrobe. However, he did not 
seem inclined to maintain that it was a wise policy to intro- 
duce a large number of first-rate and almost revolutionary 
measures, any one of which would have taken the greater 
part of a long Session, co-ordinately in the same Session; and 
he made a singular mistake when he declared that in forcing the 
Irish Home-rule Bill of 1893 through the House of Commons 
the guillotine was never applied. The Bill was passed only 
by fixing a certain period for the discussion of each fraction 
of it, and dividing at the close of that time on the whole 
fraction, whether it had been discussed or not. And as very 
important points of that measure were certainly carried 
without any discussion, the guillotine, in the common use 
of the word, was certainly used,—and freely used,—to kill 
debate. Mr. Morley was for open war on the proposal to give 
more assistance to the voluntary schools, but in other respects 
his speech was reasonable and rather low-spirited,—as well it 
might be. 


The great leaders are being consoled for their defeat at the 
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polls by gifts from their constituencies or political admirers. 
At Newcastle Mr. John Morley received a chiming clock and 
an oaken library-chair carved out of the wood of a submerged 
forest; and Lady Harcourt is to be presented with a silver 
tea-service. We doubt whether such gifts are true kindnesses, 
though they are certainly kindly-intended. The chiming 
clock will always be reminding Mr. Morley of the hour of his 
defeat, just as Dr. Blimber’s clock always ticked out for little 
Paul Dombey, “ How is our little friend ?” in the solemn and 
patronising accents of his worthy master. And as for the 
carved oak of the submerged forest, it will always be a symbol 
to him of the submerged Home-rnle policy. Lady Harcourt’s 
silver tea-service will look more like a wistful memorial of the 
disastrous Local Option Bill on liquor, than a testimonial to 
Sir William Harcourt’s courage and audacity. 

Mr. Lecky is the chosen representative of the University of 
Dublin, and a very admirable representative he will be. The 
poll was declared yesterday, when it appeared that he had 
received 750 votes in advance of Mr. Wright. It was a mis- 
take, we think, at such a time for the Irish barristers to put 
forward a candidate to compete with Mr. Lecky. And it was 
a mistvice made in the very same spirit as that which is 
rending the Home-rule party into fragments. A man of Mr. 
Lecky’s genius and literary eminence is a far better repre- 
sentative of Irish learning than a lawyer, however able and 
distinguished. And it was fatal to make a point of Mr. 
Lecky’s being an absentee from Ireland, when he has done 
so much more for Ireland and Irish history than the most 
prolonged residence within the island could possibly outweigh. 
Patriotism is not measured by geographical position, but 
rather by personal, historical, and political services. 


Lord Crewe (better remembered as Lord Houghton, the 
Gladstonian Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland) made a speech at 
Oxford on Saturday to the members of the Palmerston Club, 
at Balliol College, which will hardly please the Irish party in 
the House of Commons. The late Lord-Lieutenant is, it 
appears, a tepid Home-ruler. He thought the importance of 
the subject of Home-rule for Ireland had been greatly exag- 
gerated by both sides, both by the Nationalists and the 
Unionists. The Orangemen had done just as much to exag- 
gerate the mischief of this policy as the Irish Home-rulers 
had done to exaggerate its usefulness. The national benefits 
of Home-rule had been greatly exaggerated by the Nationalist 
party. He thought there would be some, but that they would 
not be very many, and would be rather slow in making their 
appearance. And if so, he thought it all the more remarkable 
that the hope of Home-rule maintained so powerful a hold on 
the Irish mind. There we cannot agree with Lord Crewe. The 
Trish are always apt to select a great illusion for their most 
enthusiastic support. And nothing makes them more angry 
than to find out that they have been pursuing an illusion, and 
that they have no sooner obtained it than it fades away in their 
grasp. Lord Crewe admitted that Ireland was no longer an 
oppressed nation like Poland, or (formerly) Lombardy. But 
he did think that the present system of Irish government was 
very clumsy, immensely expensive, and apparently thoroughly 
unpopular. That is true; and an improved system would at 
first be far more unpopular, though much less clumsy and 
expensive. But none the less the Viceroyalty should go, and 
not the administration from Westminster. 

Yesterday week (November 29th) the Eighty and Russell 
Clubs held a joint meeting at Oxford, at which Sir Frank 
Lockwood presided, while Mr. Haldane was the guest of the 
evening. Mr. Haldane said that, to use a commercial 
metaphor, Liberal stock was rather low, but they were 
prepared to hold their shares till better times came. Mr. 
Haldane was sure that in 1886 Mr. Gladstone’s calculation 
was perfectly right, and that it was only Mr. Parnell’s fall 
in 1890 that prevested Mr. Gladstone from getting a majority 
of at least 100 in 1892. That may possibly be so, or may not 
be so; but that is only saying that, even if it were true, the 
English Gladstonians would have been more prosperous 
if Mr. Parnell’s artificial command of the Irish party had not 
been destroyed. But for our own parts, we believe that 
before 1890 Mr. Parnell’s ascendency had been utterly under- 
mined for all the constituencies of Great Britain, and the 
anti-British character of his designs exposed. Sir Frank 
Lockwood, in his speech, only indicated the growing deter- 








mination of the Gladstonians to make their first fight on the 
subject of the voluntary schools ;—Delenda est Carthago is to 
be translated into Gladstonese as “ Down with the voluntary 
schools!” a war-ery which would have received extremely 
little sympathy from Mr. Gladstone himself. With their 
new war-cry Mr. Gladstone’s retirement must seem to the 
Gladstonians quite a Godsend. 


M. Laroche, Prefect of the Garonne, has been appointed 
Resident-General in Madagascar. He is a Protestant, and 
will therefore, it is imagined, protect the Protestant Eng- 
lish missionaries. We have no reason to believe he will 
not, bat it is a remarkable fact that, outside France, both 
Protestant and agnostic French officials think it their duty 
specially to protect the Roman Catholic missions. This hag 
been noticed in China, in Indo-China, and in East Africa, 
and we fancy that the same policy will be pursued in 
Madagascar. It is quite possible that M. Laroche will be called 
upon to act, for the English are unpopular because they did 
not resist the French advance, and the English missionaries 
have many enemies. On November 22nd, a body of natives 
attacked a mission-station five miles out of Antananarivo, and 
murdered Mr, and Mrs. Johnson, members of the Society of 
Friends. The motive is stated by Reuter to have been hostility 
to foreigners; and though it is assumed that the murderers 
were marauders, encouraged by the prevalent disorder, that 
is by no means certain. We should not wonder in the least if 
the conquest of the country were followed by a temporary 
recrudescence of paganism, the idea being that protection 
not having been accorded by heaven, Christianity was untrue. 

The German Parliament was reopened on December 8rd in 
a speech from the Throne, which was, in the main, only of 
local importance. The Emperor, however, approved the 
“intelligent moderation” of the Japanese, and the resolve 
of all the Powers to ‘respect existing treaties relating to 
Turkey,” and to “support the Government of the Sultan in 
the maintenance of order.” That sentence would seem to 
mark a secret divergence from the ideas of Great Britain, 
and stands in curious contrast to the view expressed in 
the Message of the American President. Mr. Cleveland, 
who, from the situation of the States, is not bound to 
reticence, declares that the European Powers have in Turkey 
“secured rights and assumed duties,” and are bound to 
“enforce such conduct on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment as will restrain fanatical brutality.” If this fails, their 
duty is so to interfere as to ensure against such dreadful occur- 
rences in Turkey as have of late shocked civilisation. “The 
Powers declare this right and this duty to be theirs alone, and 
it is earnestly hoped that prompt, effective action on their part 
will not be delayed.” It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Turks have not treated the American missionaries in Anatolia 
as they have treated the Armenians. Justice would then have 
been meted out by means of shells with a certain promptitude, 
and with permanent effect. 

All Germans, except the extreme Conservatives, are greatly 
irritated by a sentence passed on Dr. Forster on a charge of 
lise-majesté. Dr. Forster, as editor of an ethical magazine, 
had, in most temperate language, and, without personal 
allusion to his Majesty, condemned the Emperor’s speech on 
the anniversary of Sedan, in which the Social Democrats had 
been stigmatised as a rabble, as calculated to impede the 
reunion of classes which will one day “bring peace into the 
exalted regions where princes are throned in solitude.” For 
this article, Dr. Férster has been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment in a fortress, the Judge who condemned him 
declaring that he made the sentence light on account of 
“Dr. Férster’s youth, unblemished character, high aspira- 
tions, and independence of all political ties.” The sentence 
is the more galling because Dr. Delbriick, who said more, but 
is a Conservative, has been exonerated because in a private 
conversation he convinced the Public Prosecutor of his 
loyalty. Germans ask, with some reason, whether, after such 
a trial, liberty of thought can be said to exist any longer in 
Germany. Certainly liberty of criticism does not, except in 
Parliamentary speeches. 





We have mentioned elsewhere the new proceedings taken 
in Germany against the Social Democrats. The Austrian 
Government seems disposed to adopt a different policy. It 
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has, indeed, dissolved the Vienna Municipality because it had 
fallen into the bands of the Anti-Semites; but the Govern- 
ment has forwarded a circular to all the Public Prosecutors 
outside Hungary, cautioning them to be discreet in pro- 
secuting or confiscating journals, and not to consider every 
expression of independent opinion as a journalistic offence. 
“The widest scope is to be allowed to fair criticism.” 
A Bill, moreover, is to be introduced which will, it is 
said, be regarded by the Press as a considerable reform. 
This is quite a new departure for a High Tory Ministry, and 
would seem to indicate a great sense of security; but it must 
be remembered that officials in Austria are protected by a 
severe law of libel. 


The annual Message of the American President was 
delivered on December 3rd, and is principally devoted to 
finance. Mr. Cleveland regards the national paper currency 
as a serious burden and danger to the State. It amounts in 
the aggregate to £97,000,000, and is all exchangeable at dis- 
cretion for gold. Those who want that metal, therefore, send 
paper to the Treasury, which is sometimes so depleted that a 
panic arises lest there should not be enongh left to meet 
imperative obligations. The Treasury therefore sells bonds 
in order to buy gold, and has thus since 1890 increased the 
National Debt by £51,300,000, without cancelling any of its 
paper, which may therefore be returned upon its hands ad 
infinitum. The paper, says Mr. Cleveland, ought to be can- 
celled, and to accomplish this he would raise a large sum in 
long-dated bonds at low interest which might be sold 
abroad. He holds ail other remedies to be visionary, 
especially bimetallism. It is believed that Congress, which 
is Republican, will not accept this advice, and will, though 
aware of the evil, postpone all remedies until the election 
of a President next year, when it hopes that the Executive 
ind the Legislature will belong to the same party, and be 
ready to carry out some other plan. We have commented on 
the scheme elsewhere, as well as on Mr. Cleveland’s views 
ubout the quarrel between Great Britain and Venezuela, which 
ure, briefly, that the former being the stronger must submit 
to arbitration. Otherwise, the United States will plead the 
Monrve doctrine and interfere. 

The Liberal journals are all discounting the Budyet, which 
will not be even seriously considered for four months yet. 
They gather'from some obiter dicta of Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
and Mr. W. Long, that there will be a surplus of about four 
millions, that two will be spent on the Navy, one on an in- 
crease of the grant to voluntary schools, and one in lighten- 
ing the pressure of rates upon the agricultural interest. Is 
not that calculation a little premature? The experts of 
Somerset House can make a very good guess at the probable 
revenue of 1896-97, though that will be much dependent on 
millionaire mortality—Peter Robinson’s heirs, for example, 
will this year pay about half the cost of the Ashantee Ex- 
pedition, which must be a consoling thought to them—but 
no mortal man can tell what we may be spending in April. 
Suppose the heart of the Ottoman Pharaoh hardens, or that 
Lord Rosebery’s apprehension about the Far East, which he 
has again reiterated, turns out true. 


Mr. Morley’s speech at Chelsea on Wednesday on the 
centenary of Carlyle’s birth was a very able and thoughtful 
one. He said that the last term he should choose to zpply 
to Carlyle was the term Sage; Wordsworth, Goethe, and 
Emerson were sages, but not Carlyle. It was not the part of 
u sage to growl at the dyspepsia from which he suffered,—to 
aunathematise the cocks and hens in the neighbourhood,—or 
to groan over the rattling windows. Carlyle may be better 
described as preacher or prophet than as a sage [not exactly, 
we think, as a prophet, for he was a man of self-will rather 
than one submissive to a higher will in the most charac- 
teristic attitude of his mind]; but whatever his defects, they 
were greatly exaggerated in his talk. Everything in his talk 
was on the Brobdingnagian scale. But after all, his exaggera- 
tion, his own hearty laughter proclaimed that his strong 
expressions were not meant to be so very seriously taken. 
Carlyle had really taught most men of literaturethat one of their 
first duties is to shake themselves free from conventionalities. 
And that duty Mr. Morley justly said that Carlyle had 
performed for us more effectually than any other man of 
his time. Mr. Morley’s estimate was singularly just; but 





perhaps he attaches too little value to Carlyle’s Carlylese. 
It is not English. But it is more effective than English in 
impressing on us that our thoughts on the greatest of all sub- 
jects, are thoughts thrown out towards an infinite object 
which we can never really grasp, though only the blindest of 
us can fail to apprehend its immeasurable grandeur and 
significance. 


A meeting of the General Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation was held at Leeds on Wednesday, and 
Dr. Spence Watson, who took the chair, declared that it was 
the most numerous meeting of that General Committee which 
he had ever attended; and this appeared to be regarded as a 
good omen after the discouragement of the General Election. 
It is very natural that after a great defeat there should be a 
very widespread wish for consultation and deliberation; but 
we should doubt whether that is more of a proof of hope- 
fulness than it is of dismay. Dr. Spence Watson was very 
anxious for more money to improve the organisation, and 
assured the meeting, with regard to the Newcastle programme, 
which has evidently been treated as more or less responsible 
for the great rout, that every article of it was approved by 
Mr. Gladstone, and that it contained no heading which had 
not been brought before Conferences, and approved before it 
was adopted in the programme. But that is no excuse for 
crowding so many revolutionary proposals into one great 
practical programme, which was far beyond the grasp of any 
single Parliament, and which no doubt led to the absurd pres- 
sure-on the time and energy of the last Gladstonian Adminis- 
tration. The attempt to please everybody by attempting 
ten times too much revolution at the same moment, was a 
disastrous one, and only ended in exhibiting the profound 
impatience and discord which besets those who are bent on 
the work of innovation. At the meeting on Wednesday, the 
addition of Mr. Henry Gladstone’s name was proposed as a 
new member of the Committee, and was carried by the 
ballot, but apparently as the very last name on the list for 
the nineteen vacancies. 


Mr. G. F. Watts has presented the National Portrait 
Gallery with a splendid gift, fifteen oil portraits and two 
drawings. These inclade his noble pictures of some of the 
most eminent men of our day,—Carlyle, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Sir Andrew Clark, Sir Charles Hallé, Lord Lawrence, 
Sir Henry Layard, the Earl of Lytton, Cardinal Manning, 
John Stuart Mill, Sir Anthony Panizzi, D. G. Rossetti, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lord Sherbrooke, Sir Henry Taylor, Lord Ten- 
nyson, and Thomas Wright. No portraits of our day contain 
such perfect renderings of the highest element of the 
character portrayed as those of Mr. Watts. Indeed we 
have sometimes known them to be more portraits of the 
finer part of the man than even of the whole man, and yet 
never other than speaking likenesses, though likenesses taken 
in the man’s highest phase. If the National Portrait Gallery 
proves a true image of the many complex elements in our own 
highest civilisation, we shall owe it in great measure to Mr. 
Watts’s noble genius. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who spoke at Portsmouth on Thursday 
evening, appeared to be in the highest spirits as to the 
prospects of his anti-liquor crusade. We do not wonder at 
it so much as we otherwise should, for Sir Wilfrid Lawson is 
a sanguine man who seems to regard defeat itself as the best 
possible prognostic of victory, which is about as reasonable as 
it would be to regard victory as a sure prognostic of defeat ; 
but there is no occasion for even so sanguine a man as Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson to misread facts so entirely as he did, when 
he declared that “all that Sir William Harcourt said in his 
Bill, was that he believed in local self-government.” He said 
a very great deal more than that. He said that, according to 
his ideas of local self-government, there is no objection to 
allow a specific majority of the people of a district, to ruin, 
without any compensation at all, either all or a great number 
of the sellers of alcohol, even those conducting their lawful 
business in the most careful and prudent way, without giving 
them any more than three years’ notice. That, we submit, 
means a great deal more than the vague belief in local self- 
government which Sir Wilfrid claimed for the author of the 
Local Option Bill. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 1065. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY IN TURKEY. 


E have advised and still advise Unionists not to 

press Lord Salisbury too hardly in this Turkish 

affair. No one except the head of the Foreign Office can 
know precisely what chances there are of maintaining the 
European concert—which, considered by itself, is most 
desirable—what is the real risk of a general attack on 
Christians throughout the Turkish Empire, or what the 
combinations will be if the Powersultimately part company. 
The Foreign Secretary, too, is responsible as even Members 
of Parliament are not, and may well dread his own best 
impulses if they lead him to give orders which may involve 
the whole future of the world. We fully acknowledge that 
the fall of Turkey, whenever it falls, means the commence- 
ment of a new era in European history. Lord Salisbury 
should be allowed a free hand; but we trust that 
while he claims, and should enjoy, national support, 
he will realise how completely his own future repu- 
tation as a great Minister depends upon his suc- 
cessful action. The whole people of both parties are 
watching him. They understand more or less the full 
difficulty of the situation, and will make allowances not 
only for delay, but for hesitation; but they nevertheless 
expect from Lord Salisbury success, which means in their 
eyes some permanent guarantee that the Turkish Pashas 
and their cruel master shall no longer misgovern the 
Christians of the Ottoman Empire. They think they have 
a right to expect this much. Lord Salisbury has the record 
of a great diplomatist ; he has a special knowledge of the 
Turkish Court and its evil ways, he enjoys favour in 
Vienna, and he has in Italy a devoted ally, while he 
speaks on the Turkish subject the voice of a united British 
people,—and he ought, therefore, to be successful. If he 
is not, the people, though they will not condemn him, but 
believe him to have been overmastered by his difficulties, 
will no longer consider him a great Foreign Minister, but 
relegate him in their minds to a more ordinary cate- 
gory. So long as he goes forward step by step, they 
will not grudge the slowness of the steps; but if he 
stops, or throws up his hand, the revulsion of feeling 
will be very deep, and will, for one thing, greatly cool the 
present enthusiasm for the Unionist party. The greatness 
of men who are great is best tested under great difficulties, 
and the world expects from Lord Salisbury a plan which 
will succeed, or at least show some evidence of pre-eminent 
nerve. At present, it must not be forgotten, no real suc- 
cess has been attained, even if the extra six guardships 
are allowed to enter the Bosphorus. The Armenians, to 
whom we promised protection, have lost by murder some 
thirty thousand of their number, most of them heads of 
families, under circumstances of abominabletyranny. The 
Pashas who sanctioned or witnessed or condoned the mas- 
sacres are still unpunished. The Sultan, who prompted the 
entire outbreak, is still absolute within his dominions, still 
dooms any subject who displeases him, still surrounds 
himself with advisers known to be hostile alike to 
Christians and to Western ideas of justice and wise 
government. The massacres have become fewer and 
smaller, but there is no security whatever agaiust their 
recurrence; while, as regards individuals, no man in the 
Turkish Empire is safe if the Palace clique think it profit- 
able to denounce him. Only this week a great Mussulman, 
an ex-Grand Vizier, has fled to the British Embassy after 
an interview with the Sultan, because he saw that he 
was suspected of Liberalism, and that means exile to 
Yemen or death. Lord Salisbury, in fact, with all his 
efforts, has accomplished nothing, although the efforts 
must have been great. He has kept the jealous Powers 
together, he has gathered a fleet such as has scarcely been 
seen in the harbour of Salonica,—a fleet to be joined, it is 
asserted, even by an American cruiser, so that not the six, 
but the seven, greatest Powers will be represented ; but 
still nothing of permanent value has been accomplished. 
There sits the Sultan safe in his park, unable, it 
is true, to resist any maritime movement, but on land 
master of all around him, able to baffle and confound the 
united Embassies, and to defy those who send them in- 
structions, with impunity. He promises reforms no 
doubt ; but was it without his knowledge that his Foreign 
Office denied absolutely that any revolt had occurred in 


Yemen, the most detailed accounts of which have since 
come to hand? The civilised world is hungering for 
something more real than such promises,—for, if that 
were obtainable, a good Sultan, or if that is not 
obtainable, for a good and irremovable Vizier who 
shall at least grant security to the Christians of 
Turkey until the inevitable hour of partition shall 
arrive. No one of repute, unless we may count the 
Spectator among that number, objects to postpone sentence 
upon Turkey if her owner can be bound over for a time to 
good behaviour; but even that imperfect result has not 
yet been secured; and if it is not secured at last, Lord 
Salisbury’s reputation as an adroit and successful manager 
will be materially diminished. 

It will be said, we know, that we are testing the Premier 
by his ability to perform the impossible; but the retort is 
a mere begging of the question. Why is it impossible P 
The Turkish Empire, as Mr. Gladstone long since pointed 
out, of all Empires is the one most accessible to the sea 
Power. Its very substance is cloven in two by the sea; its 
chief revenues are derived from seaports; and it can be 
entered not only from the Mediterranean, but from the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Suppose for a moment— 
we beg pardon of the astute Monarch for the bare supposi- 
tion—the Sultan executed Sir Philip Currie instead 
of a few thousand Armenians, how many days or hours 
or minutes would the impossibility continue ? Yet we are 
pledged, if men can be pledged without formal contracts, 
not to let Armenians be murdered, or if they are murdered, 
to bring the murderers to justice. Does any one, in fact, 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone would have done it? Thatisa 
very serious reflection for the Foreign Minister who has 
defeated Mr. Gladstone—with our hearty concurrence— 
to ponder over while he waits the slow evolution of events 
at Constantinople. They will go right in the end, we do 
not doubt, as they went right in Naples, though King 
Ferdinand seemed so safe; but we want Lord Salisbury 
to be the agent in making them go right. 





MR. MORLEY AT NEWCASTLE. 


R. MORLEY at Newcastle followed the lead of Mr. 
Asquith in his speech at Bristol. He had not, he 

said, such a thing as a white sheet among his political pro- 
liperties. He had nothing to retract and nothing to repent. 
But he had also no intention of urging afresh the duty of 
immediately applying the policy which the English people 
had so peremptorily condemned. He declared that the 
Irish problem was not solved, that the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment policy was not averted,—though of the Scotch 
Disestablishment policy he evidently had a somewhat 
different opinion, and seemed on the verge of saying that 
he was not inclined to advocate it again at present. But 
for the most part his view was that the English people 
would find all they disliked doing coming back upon them 
as political necessities which they had evaded in vain; 
and though the Liberal party was anxious to do what 
was needful in good time, for the present they could 
only watch the policy of the Government, resist anything 
like reaction, and wait patiently till the time came for 
reurging the policy against which the constituencies had 
delivered their protest. Mr. Morley was in no hurry to 
preach the policy of “thorough” again. He made a slight 
effort to compare the Welsh wish for Disestablishment 
with the Colonial disapproval of Establishment, and to 
point out how absolutely impossible Colonial federation 
would be if we insisted on the Colonies accepting our 
Established Church. But he forgot to remark that even 
in Wales the Disestablishment party had lost much ground 
at the last General Election, though it still commanded a 
majority of the Welsh people, as well as that in the Colonies 
the policy of Establishment has no historical basis, while in 
Wales it has its roots in the ancient history of the Welsh 
people. He might almost as well have pleaded the grant 
of Parliamentary self-government to the Colonies as a 
sufficient reason for granting Parliamentary self-govern- 
ment to Wales, or, for that matter, to Cornwall or the 
Scotch Highlands. Mr. Morley does not seem to under- 
stand that it is one thing to separate countries and 
break up institutions which have grown steadily for a 
long period, and quite another to refuse to unite those 
which have never been so united. The value of unity 
or separation depends on conditions that have grown 
up in the past, and is not a question of abstract 
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principle. You want a potent reason for severing what 
has grown together, just as you want a potent reason 
for combining what has grown separately. Taken as a 
whole, however, Mr. Morley’s speech reads like that of a 
man who was aware that the last Government had been 
jmprudent and impolitic, though he did not think it had 
done wrong. He thought that the narrow majority 
obtained by Mr. Gladstone in 1892 for Irish Home-rule 
showed that the majorities of 1886 and 1895 against it 
were more or less of accidents, and that the pendulum 
would swing back again to Irish Home-rule, when 
another season of Conservative reaction has passed by. 
But in his belief that the Irishmen have only to wait 
for the turn of the tide, Mr. Morley ignored the fact that 
all Mr. Gladstone’s great eloquence and force of character 
bad been thrown into the Irish scale, and thrown into it 
practically in vain, Without Mr. Gladstone’s conversion, 
Irish Home-rule never would have had even a chance in the 
House of Commons, and even with it, it got very little 
chance, for the bare majority of 1892 was hardly gained 
when it began to dwindle; and when Mr. Gladstone 
vanished from the scene, all hope of Irish Home-rule 
expired. Without a second Mr. Gladstone, and a second 
Mr. Gladstone who can solve all the difficult problems 
which defeated the first Mr. Gladstone more effectually 
on his second attempt than they did even on his first, 
Irish Home-rule will never regain its acceptance in 
England, and unless Mr. Morley himself is to play 
the part of Mr. Gladstone, for which as yet he has 
shown no capacity, we do not know where the states- 
man is to be found who will play it again after so con- 
spicuous a collapse. The truth is, that in such a question 
as the relation of England to Ireland, statesmanship counts, 
and must count, for far more than argument. Mr. Glad- 
stone had done great things in other spheres. He had revo- 
lutionised our finance. He had given household suffrage to 
the counties. He had passed the Ballot Act, which the 
working-class still regard (very unfortunately, we think) 
as a guarantee of their freedom. He had abolished 
Purchase in the Army. He had given popular education 
to the people of these realms. And he had transformed 
the whole character of our foreign policy. No wonder 
his authority counted for much,—at one time counted for 
almost everything,—with the people of England. He had 
earned the reverence and confidence of the people, and the 
only wonder is that the Unionists could do so much, by 
mere argument and illustration, to delay any policy on 
which Mr. Gladstone had, with his whole force, deter- 
mined. But where Mr. Gladstone has failed, we do not 
think that any one else is at all likely to succeed, especially 
while the Irish work with us and do all in their power to 
show that co-operation between England and a virtually 
independent Ireland is about as likely as an alliance 
between the Turks and the Armenians or between Ger- 
many and France. England and Ireland are so different 
in their national genius and character, that without 
political identification, political harmony is not even on 
the cards. And every attempt to effect a partial divorce 
or judicial separation, only shows how certain any 
loosening of the ties is to widen and widen them till we 
get absolute civil war. So long as Ireland is absorbed 
in the United Kingdom, she will have even more 
than her due influence, as indeed she has had for the 
last fifteen years. But once let her be ruled by states- 
men of her own, and the race between them for setting 
Great Britain at defiance, will begin, as indeed we see it 
now in germ, as Mr. Healy outbids Mr. John Redmond 
in his defiance to this country, while even Mr. Justin 
McCarthy cannot afford to say a word that looks like 
deference to English statesmen. So long as the Irish party 
are what they are, it will take a personal influence far 
more powerful than Mr. Morley’s before Irish Home-rule 
will have another chance with the English people. No 
one has yet succeeded to Mr. Gladstone’s former vast 
authority with the English nation, but so far as anything 
like it is exerted at all, it is exerted by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour rather than by any of Mr. Morley’s 
former colleagues. It will take avery great man indeed,— 
an even greater man than Mr. Gladstone,—to overcome 
the revulsion of feeling against the policy which only Mr. 
Gladstone himself could have persuaded the people of 
England so much as to consider. There is no man at 
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Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to give Irish Members a positive 
preponderance in Parliament as against anything like 
the same number of English representatives, has spread 
far and wide amongst us. When he proposed that 
an Irishman should count politically for more than 
an Englishman, he gave the coup de grdce not only 
to his own proposal, but to any proposal which might 
have seemed to look in the same direction. What Mr. 
Morley has to hope for before he can begin even to argue 
the case for Irish Home-rule with any prospect of success, 
is a statesman of great authority,—gained in other fields 
of policy,—who will lend the Irish cause as much help as 
Mr. Gladstone lent it,—or rather, much more than Mr. 
Gladstone lent it; for Mr. Gladstone’s two attempts and 
failures,—the latter even more impressive than the former, 
—have raised a prepossession against the whole project in 
the people’s minds which will not easily be obliterated. It 
is not now only a policy, but a great statesman to give 
authority to that policy, that is wanted. And we do not 
think that even Mr. John Morley, with all his earnestness 
and gallantry, can for a moment hope to supply that want. 
The hour will never come without the man. And of the 
man there is as yet absolutely no sign. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE position of a President of the United States, when 
sending a Message to Congress, differs radically from 
that of a British Premier when making a great speech, or 
that of a French President when delivering an address 
intended to be important. The Premier is fettered by 
colleagues, fettered by his place in a Monarchy, fettered, 
above all, by his responsibility to Parliament, and he 
always endeavours, therefore, to avoid any statement 
which he may subsequently be compelled to explain 
away. The French President, besides feeling two of 
those fetters, never forgets that he has to pose as the 
equal of Sovereigns, and is apt, therefore, to adopt the 
vagueness of utterance in which they find at once a source 
of dignity and a protection against criticism. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the other hand, is himself 
at once the head of a party and the Executive incarnate; 
and his speech has alwaysa terrible weight, for it is read by 
sixty millions of people, and it is sure to affect deeply, if 
not the national action, at least the action of the party 
which he leads, and which the very fact that he is Presi- 
dent proves to be capable of obtaining a majority. His Mes- 
sage, therefore, is a compound of a speech and a despatch, 
and is often marked by a definiteness seldom found in Eng. 
lish Ministerial oratory, unless the speaker is introducing a 
great Bill. This definiteness, while it is most beneficial in 
home affairs, because it enables the whole people to un- 
derstand what is proposed, in foreign affairs sometimes 
imparts a flavour of arrogance to the President’s remarks. 
On the present occasion, when speaking of Venezuela, 
President Cleveland addresses Great Britain almost in 
the tone of a master, laying down his “principles” so 
absolutely that the sentences read as if we were ordered 
to choose between arbitration and war. That, however, 
is only for the public, for the President knows that the 
contingency which makes him so irate will never arise ; 
and that while we shall defend our own territory up 
to the Schomburgk, we shall, while Venezuela abstaine 
from invasion, neither invade nor threaten Venezuela. 
No action will come from our side, and therefore if the 
United States interferes, it will not be to maintain the 
Monroe doctrine or to protect Venezuela, but to add to that 
disorderly little Republic a piece of territory which she 
does not possess. The principle laid down, that because 
Venezuela is weak, Great Britain must always submit any 
Venezuelan pretension to arbitration, is no doubt arrogant 
in form and monstrous in substance, but that is a result, 
as we have said, of the necessity of being understood by 
sixty millions of men who would resent any appearance 
of receding before Great Britain. The negotiations will 
not be carried on in that tone, unless the President and 
the American people are seeking war,—a crime of which we 
would not even mentally accuse them. 

The rest of the Message, so far as it concerns the world 
at large, is devoted to the currency difficulty, and on that 
the President is clear and practical. His contention is 
that the periodical panics as to the sufficiency of the gold 


present with anything like the claim on the confidence reserve in the Treasury, which now disturb all business, 
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system of note-issue. The American Treasury has usually 
about £97,200,000 afloat in “ greenbacks ”—that is, United 
States banknotes—and Treasury bonds, all of which are 
exchangeable for gold on demand. They are always 
coming back in masses, for anybody who wants gold 
collects paper and sends it to the Treasury for the metal, 
which the Treasury is bound by law to give in exchange. 
The Treasury is therefore perpetually in danger of com- 
plete depletion, and has in the last five years borrowed 
more than £50,000,000 sterling in its efforts to buy gold 
sufficient to avert that calamity. That might be tolerated 
as a mere addition to the Debt, made once for all to 
repair a blunder; but as the “ greenbacks” are always 
reissued, the contingency is always recurring; and the 
Government is in this intolerable position, that it may 
be compelled to borrow at intervals in perpetuity in 
order to remain able to pay its imperative obligations,— 
the interest, for example, upon the National Debt. Mr. 
Cleveland, therefore, proposes to issue a great quantity of 
bonds at low interest but of long duration, which he 
thinks would be eagerly absorbed, and with the money so 
obtained to cancel all the “ greenbacks” as they come in. In 
the phrases we use in Europe, he would treat the issue of 
“‘greenbacks ” and Treasury notes as a Floating Debt, and 
fund the whole of it at a low rate. If the United States 
could not conveniently part with so much currency, he 
would allow the National Banks to issue more notes than 
at present, when they are issuing a sum equal to only one- 
third of their aggregate capital. 

We do not pretend to give a final opinion on a subject 
so large and complicated as the currency of the Union, but 
there are two points which come out strongly in con- 
sidering the Message. One is that here is a definite plan 
for removing an admitted currency evil, instead of a 
speech full of vague talk about that evil; and the other is 
that the plan has a great mass of experience in its favour. 
It is in substance the regular English plan. We always 
extinguish our Floating Debt, if it grows too big, by 
funding, and we intrust to a corporation outside the 
Treasury the task or privilege of issuing notes, taking only 
precautions, as Mr. Cleveland intends to take precautions, 
that they shall be convertible. ‘It is, in fact, Peel’s Act 
which he proposes, though under other formulas. The 
scheme, therefore, will naturally appear a wise one to 
Englishmen, and they will wonder why there is any doubt 
about its adoption. There is doubt, however, or rather 
despair, for many reasons. One reason is that it will be 
fatal to the expectations of the men who believe in silver, 
and hope against hope that if the currency trouble grows 
acute, silver will be declared full money, with which they 
may pay their debts, and the silver ounce be thus forced 
back nearly to its ancient price. Another reason is that 
quite a large party detest the monopoly of banking business 
enjoyed by the National Banks, and want to see that trade 
thrown open, instead of its being limited more closely than 
ever by the regulations for securing sonvertibility to notes. 
A third reason is that the Protectionist party hopes to 
utilise the panic by increasing the duties on imports, their 
argument being that if there is a surplus revenue there will 
always be a gold-reserve in the Treasury. The fourth and 
strongest reason is that the Republicans, who are masters in 
both Houses of Congress, do not want Mr. Cleveland to 
have the merit of settling the currency difficulty. They 
wish to do that themselves, in their own way. They think 
that if nothing is done till next November, the community 
will not be greatly injured ; and that after November they 
will be absolute, having a Republican President as well as 
a Republican Congress. Then they will be able to set all 
things right, will settle the Tariff on the basis of per- 
manent Protection, and will obtain from the people the 
credit of being the businesslike party. The last reason is 
very influential, and although it is denounced here as 
factious—and for that matter is factious—it must be 
remembered that Americans never believe their country 
can be affected seriously by any crisis whatever, and have 
been encouraged in their optimism by their history ; and 
also that even in England one party does not heartily like 
another to “steal its clothes.” The Republicans do not 
propose to do anything rash, to “declare war” on the 
President, or to carry currency Bills in spite of his 
veto, but they do propose to delay everything until 
Mr. Cleveland is politically dead; and aided by the 
amazing patience into which Americans have been 
drilled by their Constitution, they will probably carry 





out their plan. Mr. Cleveland will gain greatly 
with quiet and reasonable folk by his courage and 
his practicalness, and his evident ability in a perplexed 
situation to give a definite lead; but he will not alter a 
vote in Congress, and probably will not secure an extra 
10,000 votes should he be compelled by party pressure to 
ask for a third term. The Americans will go on enduring 
their currency muddle until one day a crash comes, when 
they will suddenly make a dead heave, and “ put the thing 
straight ” at about the cost of a year of war. That is the 
regular democratic way of doing business; and if God 
had not given men some sort of foresight and power of 
being prudent, it would be a reasonable way. 





THE CARLYLE CENTENARY. 

VEN at the centenary of a great writer's birth, in 
other words at the jubilee, as we may say, of anything 
like general acquaintance with his writings, for it is not 
often that his writings become public property before he 
reaches fifty years of age,—it is too soon to form any. 
thing more than what the Indian financiers call “an 
anticipation sketch estimate” of the intellectual and 
moral influence he has exerted on the world. And if the 
article in Wednesday’s Times really represents the im. 
pressions of the best thinkers of the day, we should say 
that Carlyle’s writings are passing through a period of 
that almost extravagant depreciation to which dog. 
matic teachers of Carlyle’s angry type, who are never 
tired of repeating half-truths in a positive and rather 
peremptory key, are especially liable. We are not very 
fond of the epithet of prophet which is so often applied 
to Carlyle. The prophet ought above everything else to 
be a recipient and discerner of divine light, and no man 
who is in the main a recipient and discerner of divine 
light, should be so little able as was Carlyle to dis- 
criminate between his own character and the divine 
character by which his own was touched and softened. 
It was once said of the prophets, “they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength. They shall mount up 
with wings as eagles. They shall run and not be weary. 
They shall walk and not faint.” Carlyle always gives 
the impression of a weary and disappointed teacher, who 
does not feel strength streaming through him, but rather 
a sense of exhaustion from the effort to deliver his soul. 
If he cried aloud and spared not, his continual lamenta- 
tions of “Ay di me” were not those of a mind grateful 
for its illumination. Indeed, his teaching had a great 
dash of self-will in it, and therefore a great dash of weari- 
ness. He never seems to be touched with the prophet’s 
sense of unworthiness, and he is too often touched with 
the peevishness of a peasant who cannot get himself ade- 
quately heard. Still, as we have said, we do think that 
he is going through a phase of temporary depreciation 
which will not last in anything like its present severity. 
If he was a self-willed teacher, and greater by virtue of 
his imaginative brilliance, his wonderful power of con- 
densing the main features of a character into a flash of 
lightning that you can never forget, than he was by virtue 
of true inspiration, he was still a great teacher, and his 

lessons are not likely to be forgotten. 

In the first place, though Carlyle had little insight into 
the moral necessity for liberty as the one condition of any- 
thing like life and growth, though he was always scofling 
at the liberty to be idle, the liberty to be sensual, the 
liberty to be bad, and had much to say in praise of the 
“ beneficent whip” which compelled “ Black Quashee” to 
labour, instead of vegetating, this teaching, too, was 
valuable, though it was more or less spoiled by its ex- 
aggeration. Discipline is not discipline unless it is willingly 
accepted, and the “beneficent whip” is not willingly 
accepted, and usually turns out, therefore, to be more 
maleficent than beneficent. Still, Carlyle did teach us, by 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, and those often 
brilliantly and luminously expressed, that liberty to rot 
is not a kind of liberty of which we can well be proud ; 
and that a great many of us use liberty not to grow 
towards the light, but to decompose. Carlyle really ex- 
ploded the cant of liberty, though he did not see, and could 
not see, how absolutely essential liberty to go wrong 1s to 
the very power to go right. Men rarely do, even if they 
sometimes might, go right, unless they are also at liberty 
to do wrong. Liberty is necessary for choice. And the 
man who is merely forced by external pressure into the 
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rarely able to make it the right path for himself. 
few are free enough to choose to obey, if they are not at 


ath which would be right if it were deliberately chosen, is | effectualness of Parliamentary remedies and constitutional 
Very | safety-vaives. 


We heartily agree with Mr. John Morley that “ Sage” 


liberty also to disobey. Still, Carlyle did great good by his | is the very last word that could be found to describe 
constant preaching to this effect,—“ That I have been called | Carlyle truly. His genius was as impatient as his industry 
by all the Newspapers a free man, will avail me little | was patient. There was no toil which he would not go 
if my pilgrimage had ended in death and wreck. O that! through to make his books workmanlike; but a great 


the Newspapers had called me slave, coward, fool, or what- 
ever it pleased their sweet wisdom to name me, and I 
had attained not death, but life.” That was good and neces- 
sary teaching to people who were always crowing over 
their freedom, and not using it for the only good purpose 
for which it was given us. The right to do evil may cer- 
tainly be overvalued, unless you learn to despise yourself 
for exerting it. 

Again, Carlyle certainly taught us to have a keen scent 
for cant and to abhor it, though his horror of cant cer- 
tainly sometimes became a cant of his own. The habit of 
denouncing cant is very apt to blind us to the cant of de- 
nunciation. Until men leave off eloquent generalities 
and look quietly into their own hearts without blast of 
trumpets and glorification of themselves for stripping 
themselves of cant, they will not strip themselves of the 
verv habit which most endangers their truthfulness and 
sincerity. Carlyle taught us to despise cant, but hardly 
to detect it in ourselves. 

Once more, Carlyle taught us the shallowness of a great 
number of our constitutional formulas, and how very easy 
it is to use conventional phraseology without keeping in view 
the true significance and meaning of what we say. He 
exposed both the cant of Radicalism and the cant of Con- 
servatism, and made us aware of the great danger of 
contenting ourselves with a nominal enlightenment, or a 
nominal reverence for the past, which shows neither real 
insight into what is obsolete, nor real attachment to that 
which was great and ncble in the lives of our ancestors. 
His “ Past and Present” was a very great book, if only 
because it showed us the great difficulty of seeing beneath 
the superficial shows of social and political life to the 
realities beneath. If ever a man lived who had the power 
to penetrate beneath mere ostentatious fictions, and to 
show their frequent hollowness, it was Carlyle. But at 
the same time, he has no doubt shown this so completely 
that he has made men too sceptical of their power to dis- 
criminate between right and wrong, and too much dis- 
posed to acquiesce in a kind of fatalism because they learn 
to distrust their own power of distinguishing what is false 
from what is true. Carlyle has made us see the hollow- 
ness of so much Radicalism and so much Conservatism 
that he has bewildered earnest men on both sides, and 
disposed them too often to retire from public life in sheer 
despair of making it sincere and unconventional. He 
turned us inside out till we are hardly certain which is 
our inside and which is our outside. And the effect of 
this has been, and perhaps rightly been, to strengthen Con- 
servatism, and make us suspect the grandiose boasts of the 
root-and-branch Radicals. Carlyle has taught us that we 
hardly know ourselves, and that it is better to watch 
ourselves before we enter into great revolutionary enter- 
prises, lest we make bad worse, and insincerity itself 
more insincere. He has dug so deep into the roots of 
politics that he has made many Radicals question the 
sincerity of their Radicalism, and many Conservatives 
admit the weakness of the case for their Conservatism. 
The general effect of his teaching has been, we believe, to 
strengthen the inclination to keep political development 
on the lines of historical tradition, and to undermine the 
notion that either abstract Conservatism or abstract 
Republicanism or democracy can aspire to take its stand 
on absolute principle. Carlyle never succeeded in showing 
us how to find the heroes to whom we ought to commit 
the destinies of the people of this Kingdom, and even in 
the only case in which he did discover one such ruler in 
Oliver Cromwell, henever succeeded in explaining to us what 
ought to have been done on Cromwell’s death, in order to 
find for the people he had governed a competent successor. 
That Richard Cromwell was not a competent successor, 
Carlyle himself evidently agreed. And though his own 
sympathies were deeply stirred by such volcanic outbursts 
of popular passion as the great French Revolution, it was 
evident that even he did not seriously think political 
volcanoes the most fortunate mode of exploding ignorant 
tyranny, though he groaned and growled over the 
slowness, the dullness, and the frequently terrible in- 





many of his carefully compiled facts proved to be 
more or less adapted to spoil the effect of his im- 
patient epigrams. The Life of Frederick the Great 
was, for instance, a long penance to him, mainly because 
he had in his impatience erected Frederick into a much 
wiser and greater ruler than he really was, though he 
certainly was both a wise and steadfast military commander. 
A great part of Carlyle’s genius was a genius for happy 
exaggeration, though it was a kind of exaggeration which 
brought out, as nothing else could have brought out, the 
real drift and significance of social and political facts. 
Never did any man preach the duty of submitting to wise 
authority more eloquently ; but never was there a man of 
genius who was less inclined to subjugate his own mind 
to the authority for which he professed so Platonic an 
affection. He has flashed all manner of brilliant lights 
upon character and history, but he has not found for us 
any coherent code of wisdom, or any valuable avenue to 
religious truth. 





LORD CREWE’S EXPERIENCE. 


OES a cause gain by being underrated by its advo- 
cate? It is not the common belief that it does. 

A man charged with murder would certainly not thank 
his counsel it he began his address to the jury with a com- 
plaint of the undue interest felt in the result of the trial. 
This, however, is the line that Lord Crewe thought proper 
to take in addressing the Palmerston Club at Oxford this 
day week. Evidently he has a very high opinion of the 
good sense of the members. He made no attempt to 
appeal to sentiment or to awaken enthusiasm. ‘Jam a 
Home-ruler,’ he said in effect, ‘and I am come to speak 


to you about Home-rule. But for goodness’ sake 
don’t let us have any heroics. The truth is, that 
everybody has made too much of the question. Irish 


Nationalists have exaggerated it on the one side, Irish 
Unionists have exaggerated it on the other side. Even 
English Liberals have not wholly escaped the infection. 
The whole question has filled a larger space in the public 
mind than its importance deserves. Of course some material 
benefits may follow Home-rule, but let no one suppose 
that they will be many, or that they will be reaped at all 
quickly. And then if you come to sentiment, it is impos- 
sible to say that Ireland is an oppressed nationality in the 
sense in which not long ago Lombardy and Poland were 
oppressed nationalities. Itis sometimes said that English 
interest in Home-rule is waning. Well, it would be idle to 
deny that it is very much less attractive than it was when it 
was championed by Mr. Gladstone. Great figures will be 
missed, and the causes they have espoused will suffer pro- 
portionately from their disappearance. And then there 
are those unlucky disputes in the Irish party. No organi- 
sation can be torn in twain, or rather in three, and come 
out from the operation uninjured. The average English 
elector is troubled by these things, and the way he shows 
his uneasiness is by keeping away from the subject.’ 
Perhaps at this point it struck Lord Crewe that he was 
doing his work in rather a lukewarm fashion. Accordingly 
he cast about for some positive arguments in favour of 
Home-rule. He did not, it is true, find them. But he 
found what served his turn equally well,—some arguments 
against the present system. Of course it was much easier 
to discover these ; indeed, it is safe to say that there never 
was an old-established system of government which was 
not open to many objections. How, indeed, should it be 
otherwise? Imperfection is the note of all human 
arrangements. If they meet the wants of one generation, 
they will not be equally suited to another. If their in- 
tention is good, there have probably been faults in the 
execution which have greatly interfered with their working. 
We cannot say, therefore, that Lord Crewe’s matter-of-fact 
argument has impressed us favourably. On the contrary, 
he seems to have wholly missed his aim. He is anxious 
that “a rational conviction of the need of Home-rule 
should be gradually spread over England;” and we will- 
ingly grant that if this process were carried out on a 
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sufficiently large scale, Home-rule would be assured. But 
w rational conviction stands for something more than a 
conviction from which every trace of enthusiasm or sen- 
timent has disappeared. It stands for a conviction on 
behalf of which some rational arguments have been 
brought forward. Objections to an existing system are 
not necessarily reasons for putting another system in its 
place. That other system may be no better than the one 
which it succeeds; it may even be a great deal worse. 

The grounds on which Lord Crewe hopes to diffuse 
throughout England this rational conviction of the need 
of Home-rule, are seemingly six; and every one of them 
is an argument against Imperial administration, not an 
argument in support of a purely Irish administration. 
Imperial administration is clumsy, expensive, and un- 
popular; it is more open to abuse than almost any other 
system of government ; it keeps some of the most able men 
in Ireland out of public life; and it encourages the fatal 
error cf trying to keep the country quiet by a large expendi- 
ture of public money. Thatistheindictment. Weare not 
concerned to deny any one of these charges; all that needs to 
be done, in order to upset Lord Crewe’s case, is to ask for 
evidence that a purely Irish administration would be any 
more free from these drawbacks than the existing Imperial 
Administration is. It argues some courage on Lord Crewe’s 
part to praise Mr. Gladstone’s Bills as less clumsy than 
the system they were meant to displace. We seem to 
remember passages in the debates of 1886 and 1893, which 
showed that the supporters of the Liberal Government 
were hard put to it to defend a plan which conceded Home- 
rule to one of the three Kingdoms while denying it to the 
other two, and gave Irish Members a share in the govern- 
ment of England while excluding English Members from 
any share in the government of Ireland. Such an 
expedient may have been necessary for party purposes— 
we have little doubt, indeed, that it was; but it did not 
add to the symmetry of the Bill which contained it. On 
the contrary, it had a clumsiness of its own te which there 
is no parallel in the Act of Union. That the Irish 
Government is immensely expensive is likely enough. 
There is a splendid Court to be kept up; there are more 
Judges than are required, or till now have been required, 
for the judicial work of the country ; there are many things 
for which the Central Government pays instead of leaving 
the cost to be borne by the local authorities. But all this 
expenditure arises from the circumstances of the country, 
not from its connection with England. It is not to please 
Englishmen that Ireland is governed by a Viceroy; 
they would be better pleased if it were governed by a 
Secretary of State. Englishmen have no :nterest in the 
maintenance of a needlessly large judicial staff in Dublin; 
it owes its existence rather to a natural desire for promotion 
in the Irish Bar. The greater importance of the part 
assigned to taxation, as compared with rating, is the 
natural result of tke poverty prevailing in many parts of 
Ireland. How can “a congested district ” be self-support- 
ing, and pay its way out of its own resources? The Irish 
Executive contemplated by Mr. Gladstone, would certainly 
not have been economical; we greatly doubt whether an 
Irish Parliament would have been specially anxious to re- 
duce the number of highly paid places; and under any 
system a great deal of what in England is paid out of the 
rates, would have, in Ireland, to be paid out of the taxes, 
either directly or in the form of grants in aid. No doubt 
the Imperial Government is unpopular in Ireland. Con- 
sidering the attacks to which it has been subjected, the 
most perfect Government in the world would have been 
unpopular. But do the present circumstances of the 
Nationalist party indicate any large reserve of popularity 
stored up for an Irish Government? If Mr. McCarthy 
or Mr. Dillon were Prime Minister of Ireland, would they 
be greatly beloved, either by Mr. Redmond, as leader of 
Opposition, or by Mr. Healy, as the candid friend reduced 
to sit below the gangway on the Speaker’s right? And 
if the Nationalist Government would be hated by nearly 
two-thirds of its own nominal friends and would owe its 
existence to the fact that these two-thirds detested one 
another as warmly as they hated the Ministry, is there 
more chance that the Government would be popular with 
the Unionist minority ? That is not the impression con- 
veyed by a study of the methods of controversy practised 
in Ulster. 

As to the possibility of abuse which Lord Crewe 
laments, an ex-Viceroy speaks with supreme authority. 








But here again we see no reason to suppose that things 
would be better under Home-rule. Ireland is poor, and 
poverty is a terrible hindrance to financial purity. Dif. 
ference of race and religion prevent Irishmen from cor- 
dially working together. It is this last cause far more 
than the Union that causes some of the best men of 
Ireland, in point of ability, to stand aside from public life 
altogether. But is it conceivable that these men would 
be more anxious to enter public life, or would be more 
sincerely pressed to do so, if the Union were at an end 
than they are while it is still subsisting? No doubt, if 
the British Government were spending public money in 
Ireland for no other or better purpose than to keep Ireland 
quiet, no possible good could come of it. But Lord Crewe 
must know, if he will only stop to consider the justice of 
the accusation implied in his words, how real are the wants 
of large sections of the Irish people and how scanty their 
means of supplying them. To wait for Ireland to be 
tranquil before relieving her needs, merely for fear of our 
action being misinterpreted, would be cowardice unworthy 
of a Government and a nation which are strong enough to 
despise misrepresentation. 





REPRESSION IN GERMANY. 


> ge measures of repression now being adopted in 
Germany are positively distressing to those who, like 
ourselves, wish well to the Monarchical principle; they 
are at once so retrograde and so feeble. A decree, for 
example, of November 30th dissolves all the central Com- 
mittees and organisations of the Social Democratic party 
in Berlin, and forbids their re-establishment, under any 
name, or for any apparent purpose. The affiliated Com- 
mittees will, of course, share the fate of the central 
bodies, and the total effect of the order will be to deprive 
the party, which, with its allies, includes nearly a third of 
all the voters in the Empire, of all organisation outside 
Parliament, of all means of discussing programmes in 
Committees, and of all usual methods of nominating 
candidates either for the Chamber or for office within the 
party itself. It is as if in this country the National 
Liberal Federation and all its Committees were ordered 
to disperse, under pain of imprisonment, and were told, 
in the most unmistakable way, that Government regarded 
them as hostile to the State. So alarmed, indeed, are the 
Democratic leaders, that a transference of the Committees 
to London or Berne is seriously contemplated, though the 
project will probably be abandoned on reflection. As the 
electors still retain their right of sending Members to 
Parliament, and as Conservative electors can still meet 
and discuss and pass resolutions, the decree is palpably 
unfair, while it cannot destroy, or even seriously weaken, the 
strength of the Democratic party itself. Its only effect is 
that the party divisions, which were most serious, have been 
instantly healed ; that orders have been sent out to all Social 
Democrats to be calm and to keep within the bounds of 
legality, thus adding greatly to their strength; and that 
the guiding power, which was slipping to orators outside, 
has passed back to the leaders of the party within the 
walls of Parliament. They can speak with some measure 
of freedom; they can describe their programmes better 
than any Committees could; and they at the next election 
will practically nominate all Social Democratic candidates, 
bringing in, we do not doubt, just the efficient speakers 
and managers whom local jealousies and the influence of 
the inexperienced might have left outside. That will be 
most hurtful to the Conservatives considered as a party, 
and to the Government if for the future it is to rely upon 
the Conservatives only, and not upon the entire nation. 
Imagine the party result in England of a decree confining 
Radical initiative to the Opposition Cabinet ; its effect in 
giving energy, consistency and point to every method of 
action adopted by the party, and terminating all that in- 
decision and feebleness which is in so many cases the one 
drawback to perfect freedom of discussion by representa- 
tive Committees. The German Government could have 
done nothing more unwise, even if the Emperor had 
been irresponsible; and in Germany he is, and is recog- 
nised as being, in the language of the first Emperor, the 
permanent “pivot of power.” Everything that weakens 
his authority weakens the State; and here he is drawing 
on himself the dislike or contempt or distrust of nearly 
one-third of all his subjects. The decree is so unwise, 
that we find difficulty in following the thought of tbe 
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statesmen, usually able, who must have concurred in it. 
They do not plead that an emergent situation requires a 
dictatorship, for they leave Parliament its full powers ; 
nor do they maintain that the public interest for the 
moment demands a régime of silence, for the two great 
tribunes, Parliament and the beer-shop, are left in posses- 
sion of their freedom. All they do, is to prevent the 
opinion of one powerful, though as we think misguided, 
arty from finding expression through any representatives 
who may not happen to have found seats within the Legis- 
lature. The House of Commons is left free, and Mr. 
Labouchere may say what he likes; but Mr. Schnadhorst 
is threatened with imprisonment, and the private letters 
of his Committeemen impounded to be made the bases of 
prosecutions. Is not that rather feeble, as well as very 
oppressive ? 

The action taken against the Press is more intelligible, 
but equally to be regretted. All Continental Govern- 
ments, Republican as well as Monarchical, are under two 
delusions with respect to the Press. One, and the bigger, 
is that every one who reads an article in print is sure to 
be converted or at least seriously impressed by it. The 
truths that there is such a thing as intellectual recoil, that 
itis the hardest thing in the world for a leader-writer to 
modify men’s action at all, and that if newspapers are 
left free, the multitude will buy papers with which 
they do not agree, never strike Continental rulers, or, 
striking them, are rejected as paradoxes without meaning. 
They always, therefore, want to “put down” a Press 
which is opposed to them; and if it is much opposed, are 
only deterred by fear of Parliaments from putting it down 
with violence. Moreover, when Kings are the actual 
administrators, they labour under a special temptation to 
hate the Press. They seem to be, or in some cases actually 
are, addressed by it, and they are so accustomed to 
deference when addressed, and even to a form of flattery, 
that plain speech of any kind, and especially sharp 
criticism, even if respectful in form, creates in them a 
strong suspicion of the loyalty of the critic. We have 
heard of this emotion being felt because a critic wrote 
“his Majesty” instead of “ His Majesty,” and that 
curious instance of sensitiveness is but an illustra- 
tion of a far-reaching truth. We can understand, 
therefore, the dislike of the German Emperor for the 
Press, and his readiness, when excited, to allow prosecutions 
for pure criticism, even respectful criticism, on the pretext 
that the writers are guilty of lése-majesté. “They cannot 
be loyal,” thinks his Majesty, “or they would never 
criticise me.” What we cannot understand is statesmen 
not seeing that if there is a Press at all it must be critical, 
and that the critics who are respectful set an example to 
the populace—who, among themselves, are never respect- 
ful unless they approve—and therefore deserve rather 
official favour than condemnation. The mistake is the 
more remarkable because it occurs in Germany, where the 
governing idea has always been that while action must 
be strictly supervised by authority, thought may be 
allowed to go free, even if it chances to be expressed in 
print. There is not a country in the world where respect- 
ful criticism would shake the throne so little, or where 
there is so little necessity for punishing attacks on insti- 
tutions with anything more serious than a social sneer 
or an official frown. For how many generations have 
the clever men of Germany attacked, satirised, denounced 
the aristocratic social system, the “ Junker” system, as it 
used to be called before 1864; and how trivial has been 
the effect of all their outpourings! The throne rests on a 
rock—the necessity for a strong military system to prevent 
the subjugation of the country—and on that rock the waves 
of criticism will probably for ages break innocuously. The 
Emperor, however, frets under criticism as if he were a 
new Cesar, and the Government, to avert an imaginary 
danger, lowers the intellectual tone of its whole people. 
To be consistent it should establish a preventive censor- 
ship—a system which has at least the merits of being just 
and effectual; but that is the one experiment it will not 
try. Instead, it pours out prosecutions in shoals, with the 
single result that even its own friends in the Press cease 
to defend it, and that all criticism being confined to the 
beer-garden and the street, tends to become abuse. 

It is difficult to imagine a reason for the change 
which has apparently come over the Emperor and his 
Government. Germany never was safer or more influential 
in all parts of the world. The Government never fails in 








any measure upon which it has seriously set its heart. 
The Army was never more obedient, or the bureaucracy 
more devoted. The personal power of the Emperor 
has increased with every year, until he is now the 
only man in the Empire who can be said to be fully 
alive, the only one who is free, and on whom all eyes are 
permanently fixed, awaiting whether in sympathy or 
antipathy the next word of command. Why, then, this 
sudden outburst of apprehension of a party which has 
never yet carried a vote in favour of its own principles, 
and which at the moment of the change was resolving 
itself into a series of groups, and of a Press which, what- 
ever its other merits, certainly does not control or even 
greatly influence either Parliament or the Executive? 
Does his Majesty perceive any gulf yawning at his feet, 
which is invisible to the rest of the world ; or is it really 
true that he is falling as he advances towards middle 
life into the hands of advisers who have neither his 
breadth, as shown in his Labour Conference, nor his 
originality, as shown in his Far East policy, nor his 
responsibilities ? 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN & INTER-IMPERIAL TRADE. 


VHE issue of the despatch which Mr. Chamberlain has 
addressed to Colonial Governors on the subject of 
trade between the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
affords fresh and very satisfactory evidence of the advan- 
tages of having in charge of the Colonial Office one who 
combines the broadest Imperial views and aspirations with 
the habits of mind of the trained man of business. Our 
relations with the Colonies in many respects resemble those 
which prevail in an old-established family firm of a good 
type possessing branches in several towns. The uniting 
ties are both sentimental and material. Each kind of bond 
reinforces the other; and it is impossible to weaken or 
strengthen either, without in some considerable degree 
weakening or strengthening the other. That management 
of such an undertaking must be the best, which is dominated 
by a powerful sense of the value of kinship and tradition, 
together with a clear, practical recognition of the business 
necessities of the day. From both points of view the 
despatch of the Colonial Secretary is highly calculated 
to commend itself to public opinion and public 
feeling throughout the Empire. Its first paragraph 
strikes a chord which will awaken responsive vibra- 
tions everywhere. “I am _ impressed,” writes Mr. 
Chamberlain, “ with the extreme importance of securing 
as large a share as possible of the mutual trade of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies for British producers 
and manufacturers, whether located in the Colonies or in 
the United Kingdom.” There is no British producer or 
manufacturer, wherever located, who will not agree in 
recognising the ‘‘ extreme importance of securing as large 
a share as possible” of the custom of markets of the first, 
or at any rate of great and growing, magnitude for the 
results of his own industry and capital, or who, however 
predominantly commercial may hitherto have been his 
outlook, will not be stimulated to a larger interest in the 
Empire as a whole by the avowed desire of the Colonial 
Secretary to utilise the Imperial connection for the de- 
velopment of inter-Imperial trade. Nor, on the other 
hand, can there readily be found any patriotic lover of the 
Empire, however little inclined in general to be swayed by 
mercantile considerations, who will not be stirred to a 
fuller realisation than before of the linking power of com- 
mercial ties by the language of a Minister who, as a matter 
of course, includes as equally “ British ” the producers and 
manufacturers located in the remotest parts of Greater 
Britain. In a word, the fact of the issue of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s despatch, with its authoritative assertion on behalf 
of the Colonial Office of the vital importance of averting, 
by means economically sound, any gratuitously effective 
competition of foreign produce or manufactures with those 
of British origin in British markets, is by itself an Im- 
perial event of great moment. It would have been so if 
the despatch had been:solely the result of the individual 
initiative of a statesman of commanding force of intellect 
and character. But its significance is very powerfully 
enhanced when it is announced that this State paper “has 
been drawn up after consultation with the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada, the Agents-General of the other self- 
governing Colonies, and the principal Chambers of Com- 
merce in the United Kingdom.” Here we have the fruits 
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of a true, though informal, Imperial Council, in which her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies has sought 
and obtained the best advice of the official representatives 
in London of the great communities beyond the seas in 
which, under a common allegiance, British institutions of 
native growth are in force; and the advice so obtained 
has been supplemented by that of the practical authorities 
at home most conversant with the department of Imperial 
life concerned. This surely was a mode of procedure 
essentially British, in its development of the machinery 
called for to deal with a growingly felt need, and full of 
promise in regard to the sane treatment of other problems 
of Imperial moment. 

When we come to the substance of the document 
originating under such favourable circumstances, and 
setting out with the admirable paragraph which has been 
quoted, we find no less cause for satisfaction. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s object, in the first place, is to “investigate 
thoroughly the extent to which in each of the Colonies 
foreign imports of any kind have displaced, or are dis- 
placing, similar British goods, and the causes of such 
displacement.” To that end he invites the assistance of 
the various Colonial Governments towards the preparation 
of a return which shall set forth clearly, by figures re- 
lating to 1884, 1889, and 1894, the value and nature of 
the foreign imports into the several Colonies; and shall 
not only show whether such imports are increasing in 
amount and value, relatively to the imports of similar 
goods of British origin, but explain as far as may be 
ascertainable the causes of any proportional increase of 
foreign imports. Thus it is asked that the return may be 
made to specify the reasons which may have in each case 
induced the Colonial importer to prefer a foreign article 
to similar goods of British manufacture; and _ these 
reasons, it is suggested, should be tabulated in a separate 
report on each article under such heads as price 
(exclusive of any Colonial Import-duty), quality and 
finish, as to which full particulars should be given, 
suitability of the goods for the market in respect of 
style and pattern, differences in making-up or packing, 
and false marking; while any other consideration which 
may have operated in favour of the foreign article should 
be stated. Further, it is asked that patterns, including 
everything within reason in regard to which the foreign 
style and pattern are preferred, should be sent to the 
Secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce, which 
Chamber has undertaken the onerous duty—one that, we 
should have supposed, would naturally fall to the Imperial 
Tustitute—of housing and distributing the samples in this 
country. Mr. Chamberlain also intimates that he hopes 
to obtain a return from the Colonial Governors of any 
products of the several Colonies which might advan- 
tageously be exported to the United Kingdom or other 
parts of the British Empire, but do not at present find a 
sufficient market there, with any detailed information 
about them which might be useful to British importers. 
On this branch of the subject a further and fuller 
despatch from the Colonial Office is promised, but in the 
meantime the indication afforded amply proves that re- 
ciprocity of the best kind is aimed at in the policy of 
which the present despatch is an exposition. 

Enough has been said to show the perfect economic 
soundness of that policy. The St. James’s Gazette rejoices 
over Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch as signalising the end of 
laissez-faire, and as being one more blow delivered at that 
Cobdenism which was scorned and disliked by the rarer 
spirits of English literature during the period of its pre- 
dominance. But we must distinguish. John Stuart Mill, 
we presume, would be classed as a defender of Cobdenism, 
and yet we can see no reason to suppose that he would 
have found anything to object to in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch; and do not at all believe that Mr. Cobden 
himself would have looked upon it with any suspicion, 
seeing that the Anglo-French Treaty was negotiated 
by him in view of the results of an inquiry exactly 
analogous to that now proposed by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. There is no hint or suggestion in it of any 
fiscal intervention to be inspired or promoted by the 
Imperial Government, with a view to redressing the 
balance of British markets in favour of the British pro- 
ducer and manufacturer where they are not at present 
able to hold their own. We can well believe that 
some of Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial, some perhaps, 
too, of his home, advisers would have been heartily 





glad to see in his declaration on the subject of inter- 
Imperial trade some indication of a readiness to con- 
sider the establishment of an Imperial system of pre- 
ferential duties. But there is not the slightest evidence 
in the despatch of any leaning in that direction. All 
that it comes to—and that isa great deal—is that the 
machinery of Government, home and Colonial, shall be 
set to work to furnish the British producers and manu. 
facturers, in the most convenient and accessible form, with 
the information which may enable them, if they have the 
necessary inventiveness and resource, so to adjust and 
modify their processes and designs as to meet the needs and 
tastes of those fellow-subjects of theirs in other parts of the 
world who are their most natural customers. We do not 
believe, for our part, that any of the older economists, if 
they were now living, and were aware of the immense 
facilities possessed by the system of Imperial and Colonial 
Government for bringing together and setting forth in the 
most instructive fashion information of that kind, would 
be such slaves of general theories, evolved under other cir- 
cumstances, and in the absence of the present painful stress 
of foreign competition, as to look with disfavour on this em- 
ployment of Governmental resources. In any case, we are 
convinced that the action of Mr. Chamberlain is thoroughly 
in accord with the only rational principles as to the limits 
of State action, and that it is also very happily conceived. 
By itself, of course, it can achieve but little towards the 
realisation of its aims. If British manufacturers at home 
are to recover the position which they have in part lost 
in several important Colonial markets, it must be by deter- 
mined efforts to adapt their products to the requirements of 
Colonial consumers. They might very possibly, if they had 
had sufficient enterprise, have organised arrangements for 
securing something like the information which the Govern- 
ment is now proposing to obtain, without cost or trouble 
to them, in a more complete form than they could well have 
obtained it. It is for them to decide what use they will 
make of the advantages thus gratuitously secured to them. 
They will learn how their rivals have beaten them, or 
are beginning to beat them. That is much, but it is not 
by any mere copying of their rivals that the results of the 
competition can be reversed. For that, more constant fore- 
thought is required, more ingenuity, and the exercise or 
employment in positions of responsibility of the scientific 
and artistic ability which can only be acquired in the best 
technical schools. And of course the most resolute and 
best-considered efforts on the part of manufacturers are 
apt to be defeated by labour movements, which raise the 
cost of production to a figure which makes competition 
with foreign manufactures impossible. The Trade-Unions, 
it may be hoped, not less than the employers, will give their 
best study to the results of the inquiry which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has set on foot. If only those results are 
wisely considered on all sides, and resolutely followed up, 
very great advantages to British commerce and industry 
must ensue, concurrently, as we may well believe, with a 
growing realisation of Imperial unity, of which the fruits 
are sure to be beneficent. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD’S CHARM. 
E agree with Mr. John Morley’s fine criticism of 
Matthew Arnold in the Nineteenth Century that the 
charm of manner which he undoubtedly possessed, and often 
exercised with singular success, was much greater in his 
poetry than in his prose. There he really gave himself up 
to the rush of his sympathies, and often expressed them with 
singular grace and pathos. When was Wordsworth ever 
praised with more persuasive beauty than in Arnold’s lines*— 
“The complaining millions of men 
Darken in labour and pain ; 
But he was a priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes and were glad.” 
Who could neglect Wordsworth who heard him praised in 
that fashion? Or, again, thus :— 
“ He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flow’ry lap of earth. 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain ; 
Our youth returned: for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.” 
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If Wordsworth has conquered the hearts of this generation, 
it is greatly Arnold’s doing. Who again ever praised Byron 
with so much force and so much truth as Arnold >— 
“ What helps it now that Byron bore 
With haughty scorn that mock’d the smart 
From Europe to the Ztolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart ? 
That thousands counted every groan 
And Europe made his woe her own?” 
Why it helps this, that Arnold was able to understand and to 
signify his understanding. Never before and never since was 
Byron praised in such fashion that one could appreciate 
his force without ignoring the melodrama of that great 
performance. Nor indeed has Goethe himself ever been so 
well praised as Arnold praised him. Has he not sent 
thousands also of his fellow-countrymen to read Goethe, 
whom even Carlyle would never have persuaded to read him, 
by such a verse as this ?— 
“When Goethe’s death was told we said, 
Sunk then is Europe’s sagest head. 
Physician of the iron age, 
Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 
He took the suffering human race 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
He struck his finger on the place 
And said,—‘ Thou ailest here and here.’ 
He looked on Europe’s dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power, 
His eye plung’d down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life. 
He said,—‘ The end is everywhere, 
Art still has truth. Take refuge there.’ 
And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress, 
And headlong fate, be happiness.” 
In his poetry Arnold was persuasive as few poets have ever 
been persuasive. He saw life accurately, and yet poured forth 
the depth of the feelings with which he saw it, in undying 
words. But when he used the medium of prose, though there 
was still beanty and charm and often exquisite lucidity in 
what he said, the persuasiveness had often disappeared. 
“Even in one’s ridicule,” he wrote, “one must preserve a 
sweetness and good humour; ” and the good humour he always 
did preserve, but hardly the sweetness. When he arraigns the 
Philistinism of the Briton, for instance, he is perfectly good- 
humonured, but the sweetness is gone. You see in its place 
the imperturbable irony of the schoolmaster who exhibits to 
his class the inexcusable blunders into which the pupil has 
fallen. The “ Prose-Passages” from his works are full of 
good-humoured irony, and even the letters are not always 
quite free from it. Indeed, it is not easy to be persuasive, if 
you set yourself to be persuasive of malice aforethought, as 
Arnold did. Mr. Morley quotes the passage in which he con- 
gratulates himself on bis “ sinuous, easy, unpolemical mode of 
proceeding,” and again, that in which he says that “every- 
thing depends on one’s exercising the power of persuasion 
and charm,” and that “ without this, all fury, energy, reason- 
ing power, acquirement, are thrown away, and only render 
their owner more miserable.” It is quite certain that no 
sort of power which Arnold used ever rendered him “ more 
miserable.” No one ever enjoyed both his own verse and his 
own prose with more genuine and attractive delight. He was 
pleased with himself alike when he pleased others most and 
when he pleased them least. And his perpetually sunny 
manner did a good deal to increase his charm when he was 
charming, but sometimes added to the sting of his irony when 
he was in the humour in which he took off the addresses of the 
British Philistine to followers at ‘The Spotted Dog,’ as he 
delighted to term the tavern at which such addresses were sup- 
posed to be delivered. We think Mr. Morley is right in saying 
that Mr. Arnold’s desire to be sunny and charming sometimes 
overreached itself, and interposed “too much of persuasion and 
charm,” “‘ between the reader and the thing for the very sake of 
which the reader was to be got at.” He forgot, perhaps, that 
Englishmen like to feel that a man is in earnest when he pleads 
a cause, and that he cannot be quite in earnest when he plays 
80 placidly, as Arnold did, about his subject, and banters his 
adversaries instead of grappling with them. “There are causes 
that demand and deserve fury and energy,” says Mr. Morley. 
We agree with him, though we should probably differ widely 
from him as to what these causes are. But we think that 
Matthew Arnold, though he was in earnest in a way, even 





when he bantered, was not quite in earnest in the thorough- 
going way that produces conviction in English minds. He 
had too lofty an air to carry his audience with him. He 
lifted his head too serenely above those mists of prejudice 
which he desired to disperse in others, and did not show 
the sort of devotedness which Englishmen expect in a 
missionary of truth and light. His charm was greatest 
when he spoke with his whole heart, as he did in his 
verse,—least when he spoke with light-hearted good-humonr, 
intent on showing up the prejudices of others, and his own 
perfect freedom from those prejudices. His countrymen did 
not always find him quite in earnest when he bantered them 
on their ardour for the “dissidence of dissent” and “ the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” They liked 
better even that “fury and energy,” which had in it a 
guarantee of something like passionate belief behind it. The 
charm of Mr. Arnold’s poetry is undeniable, for there he 
expresses, if not exactly his belief, at least the passionate 
regrets with which he regards his inability to believe, and 
the pathetic eagerness he feels to find some sort of substitute 
for it. But in his prose-writings his charm is chiefly or 
solely for those who agree with bim in rejecting the belief 
over which he makes merry. The following, for example, has 
charm, but not for those at whom he laughs, but only for 
those who laugh with him :— 

“We find a brilliant mathematician, Professor Clifford, 

launching invectives which, if they were just, would prove 
either that no religion at all has any right to mankind’s regard, 
or that the Christian religion, at all events, has none. He ealls 
Christianity ‘ that awful plague which has destroyed two civilisa- 
tions and but barely failed to slay such promise of good as is now 
struggling to live amongst men.’ He warns his fellow-men 
against showing any tenderness to ‘the slender remnant of a 
system which has made its red mark on history and still lives to 
threaten mankind.’ ‘The grotesque forms of its intellectual 
belief,” he scornfully adds by way of finish, ‘have survived the 
discredit of its moral teaching.’ But these are merely the 
crackling fireworks of youthful paradox. One reads it all, half 
sighing, half smiling, as the declamation of a clever and confident 
youth, with the hopeless inexperience, irredeemable by any 
cleverness, of his age. Only when one is young and headstrong 
can one thus prefer bravado to experience, can one stand by the 
Sea of Time, and instead of Jistening to the solemn and rhythmical 
beat of its waves, choose to fill the air with one’s own whoopings 
to start the echo. But the mass of plain people hear such talk 
with impatient indignation, and flock all the more eagerly to 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. ‘They feel that the brilliant free- 
thinker and revolutionist talks about their religion and yet is all 
abroad in it, does not know either that or the great facts of 
human life; and they go to those who know them better. And 
the plain people are not wrong. Compared with Professor 
Clifford, Messrs. Moody and Sankey are masters of the philosophy 
of history. Men are not mistaken in thinking that Christianity 
has done them good, in loving it, in wishing to listen to those who 
will talk to them about what they love, and will talk of it with 
admiration and gratitude, not contempt and hatred. Christianity 
is truly, as in ‘ Literature and Dogma’ I have called it, ‘the 
greatest and happiest stroke ever yet made for human perfection.’ 
Men do not err, they are on firm ground of experience, when they 
say that they have practically found Christianity to be something 
incomparably beneficent. Where they err, is in their way of 
accounting for this, and of assigning its causes.” 
We do not suppose that either the late Professor Clifford 
or the followers of Messrs. Moody and Sankey felt profoundly 
the charm of this passage. Matthew Arnold was too “airy” 
in his style of ridiculing those whom he looked down upon, to 
win them by his charm. His charm was for those who, like 
himself, were able to look down, not for those who felt them- 
selves looked down upon. We donot think that as a reasoner 
and preacher Matthew Arnold was exactly fall of charm. 
He held his head too high, was too confident in his own 
superiority, and even ventured, as Mr. Gladstone has shown 
in the article which follows Mr. Morley’s, to patronise and dis- 
sect great writers like Bishop Butler, without taking the pains 
to understand them accurately. A preacher should not be a 
“superior person;” and in his serious books, or his more or 
less serious books, Mr. Arnold was a superior person. It is 
when he feels deeply, and expresses his feeling simply, that 
he conquers all hearts. But in his preaching he condescends ; 
and condescension is seldom winning. 





THE NEGRO FUTURE. 
EADING the accounts now appearing of Miss Kingsley’s 
adventures in the Cameroons, the question which all 
African narratives suggest comes again into the mind, What 
makes the African continent so bad? Her people are not all 
bad, for Miss Kingsley’s elephant-hunters stuck to her, under 
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circumstances of unusual horror and danger; but still the 
total impression of her story, as of nearly all African stories, 
is that of a people abnormally low, evil, cruel. There is no 
corner of Europe, Asia, or America, where that tale of the 
villages, in which human limbs were regularly exposed for 
sale as meat, would not produce a shudder of horror, and so 
far as geographers know, there never has been one. Even in 
Mexico, though the religious rites were murderous and cruel 
past belief, this crowning horror was absent, and in Polynesia, 
cannibalism, though frightfully prevalent, assumed a different 
form. It wasalways arite or an orgie, never a practice placed 
on a level with other practices, or treated as one of the ordinary 
devices for the supply of food. We only hear of that among 
the Niam Niam of the upper Congo, or among the Fangwe 
of the Cameroons; or if the tale be true, which is possibly 
false, among those villages of Hayti in which Voodooism 
has become a general instead of a secret creed. It is in 
Africa that the lowest depth of evil barbarism is reached, 
and that we find the races with the least of humanity 
about them except the form. They are not all cannibals, 
or even all cruel, but they are all degraded. Speaking 
broadly, we find throughout Africa everywhere in that 
endless territory, under all varieties of climate and soil 
and circumstances, races which are lower and worse than 
the races of Asia, with baser ideas and more evil habits, 
and less power of rising out of them to a more civilised or 
nobler life. The wild nomads of Tartary who do not even 
grow corn, are gentlemen compared with most negro tribes; 
while the oppressed natives of the deltas of Southern Asia are 
statesmen in their comparative power of organising com- 
munities. The highest ideal to which the black African com- 
munity has risen is that of the trading village, or the stationary 
camp in which for a few years some chieftain has succeeded 
in maintaining, by bloodthirsty cruelties, a semblance of 
obedience and order. Moreover, it has always been so. We 
know that the negroes were there three thousand years ago 
at least; and in all that long period they have founded 
no empire, built no city, developed no art, that is, have 
stayed far behind the aboriginal Americans who, like the 
negroes, had no known contact with races other than their own. 
The blacks have never evolved a great tribe, or a great man 
—Chaka, who was a fiendish brute as well as a ruler, being 
the nearest approach to one—or a legislator, or a builder, or 
a promulgator of acreed. They have everywhere in all ages 
remained at once degraded and bad, and the puzzle to be 
explained iswhy. It is equally a puzzle to the Christian and 
the materialist, for while the former is lost in wonder that 
so large a section of humanity should seem to be God- 
abandoned, the latter fails to reconcile negro history with 
any of his theories. ‘There is no reason whatever in the 
circumstances of Africa why her people should not have 
risen to the Asiatic level, have covered her broad plateaus 
with tents like the Tartars, or felled the forests which spread 
over her deltas, and built, with stone and clay and wood, 
cities like those of China or Bengal. There is nothing on the 
Ganges except men, which there is not on the Congo or the 
Niger. The climate of Ashantee is not worse than that of 
Siam, while many an African delta is as full of fertile soil as 
Bengal or Southern China. The black people, moreover, labour 
under no natural disqualification. They are distinctly more 
powerful than average Asiatics, they are brave, and they are 
singularly little affected by malarial disease. They have 





none of the Polynesian liability to die out. Nor have they 
been kept back by that absolute incapacity to take the 
first steps out of purely animal life which we found 
among the Tasmanians and some other of the Australian 
tribes, and in the Andamanese and the Veddahs of Ceylon. 
They all know the use of fire, they all can build huts, they 
all grow corn of some sort, they nearly all can smelt metals, | 
and they all have learned how to make and how to use the | 
bow, the katchet, and the hoe. Why, then, have they never | 
risen, never developed a civilisation, never learned that per- 
manent obedience to a code which enables men to aggregate | 
themselves into mighty, and up to a certain point improving, | 
communities? Why—for this appears to be the truth—has | 
their point of arrest arrived so quickly that they have been | 
unable to remain at it, and have time after time fallen back 

into the jungle life, have apparently “gone Fantee,” as the 

whites of the West Coast phrase it, in huge masses? It is the | 
iaexplicable mystery of history, and is not solved in the Jeast 


by talking of deficient brain-power; for if there is one thing 
clear about negroes, it is that there are individuals among 
them with plenty of brain-force, who can learn the difficult 
trades, or acquire the abstract ideas of the whites, or even 
master their sciences, like medicine or mathematics. The 
Polynesian “ gives out” when his brain is overtaxed; but the 
negro, if he will allow his brain to be taxed at all, does not 
give out. There are pure negroes in the West Indies who are 
as able as Europeans; and no one who ever spoke to Bishop 
Crowther or Mr. Blyden would assert that he could detect any 
quality of intellect in them differentiating them in any way 
from the white man, or the brown or yellow man, of 
the higher type. What, then, is lacking, to be supplied 
before reasonable men can say that before negroes also, as 
before Europeans, there stretches a limitless future, and that 
their present taint, an apparently irredeemable proclivity to 
barbarism, even when they have been temporarily carried out 
of it, has finally disappeared? The something must exist, 
because individuals have obtained it, and have risen at least 
to the Asiatic level, if not beyond; but what is it P 


It is a problem which Europeans must study, and must solve 
too, if they are to govern the vast continent in peace and 
security, and without those bursts of savage and demoralising 
severity by which at present—let us not blind ourselves to the 
fact—their authority is everywhere in Africa still main- 
tained. We confess, without shame, that the study of years 
has given us no light upon this subject, that we see only two 
grounds of hope, and that both are diminished by one ground 
for a pessimist conclusion. The first, perhaps the best 
ground of hope—certainly the one at which philanthropic 
Europeans will leap—is that the influence of a higher race 
has never yet been fairly tried. The Egyptian, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Frenchman, the Portuguese, and the English. 
man have all tried to discipline the negro into a higher 
man, and have all in the main failed; but they have none 
of them tried fairly. They have made him a slave instead 
of treating him as a child to be turned into a man. No one 
of the higher races has tried steady and kindly rule for a 
hundred years, such as has repeatedly helped to civilise both 
the white and the dark man. We are not trying it even now, 
for in our recoil from our old diabolical severity we have set 
the negro too free, and instead of replacing the régime of will 
by the régime of vivifying law from above, as we ought to have 
done, we have granted the self-government for which as yet 
the race is not prepared. It is the Paraguayan experiment, 
not the Liberian, which ought to have been tried ; and it may 
be tried yet with unexpected results. We can conceive of 
three generations of a Government like that of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay,—that is, of a Government using absolute supremacy 
with a single eye to education, gradually annealing the negro 
mind until the child-element disappears from it, and he 
becomes a man, even if he remains for ten generations more 
arather inferior one. It is freedom from childlike submission 
to impulse that the negro wants first of all. The second 
ground of hope is that the annealing quality may be found 
in a creed which takes a hold on him, not necessarily 
Christianity, but any strong and reasonable creed. The 
testimony of all observers is that the negro who becomes 
in sincerity either a Christian or a Mahommedan, becomes 
to an immense extent a different being, accepts a sovereign 
law, and ceases to be a child. Neither Uncle Tom nor the 
Houssa of the West is like the typical negro. We should 
ourselves think that Buddhism, which is entering Africa 
with the Indian immigration, vid Zanzibar, would suit him 
best; but there is always the possibility that some creed may 
catch on and produce, perhaps as slowly as Christianity did 
in Europe, a marvellous and a permanent change. Creeds, if 
once genuinely adopted, solidify men’s minds, even atheism 
of the thorough type changing the southern Frenchman 
into something very different from, and much harder than, 
he average Provengal. And yet, as we have said, one 
pessimistic thought will intrude. The object of the ex- 
istence of the negro may not be the object we all 
assume. We know nothing of the Divine purpose; and 
we have before us, in Australia, one visible proof that 
it is not always what we are pleased to call progress. There, 
in a beautifal climate and amid glorious scenes, a negrito race 
lived on for at least four thousand years—the banks of clam- 
shells tell us that—and then disappeared, naked, uncivilised, 
ignorant of fire, without an idea higher than the search for 
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food. They had accomplished nothing, they had in no way 
prepared Australia for a higher race, and they have passed or 
are passing wholly away. The Australian of the future will 
hardly believe in them any more than we believe in the 
Euskari or in Neolithic men. The destiny of the negro may 
be of that kind, and the negro races may be for ever useless 
in our eyes, as were the worms in those of Darwin’s gardener. 





MR. HENRY SEEBOHM. 


HE death of Mr. Henry Seebohm last week removes from 
the list of English ornithologists the most original 
figure since the days of Macgillivray. He came of an old 
Quaker family, was born at Bradford, and from childhood 
was an enthusiastic observer and collector. He became a 
large steel manufacturer at Sheffield, and while carrying on 
his business visited Russia, Siberia, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Norway, Denmark, Heligoland, Germany, Austria, the En- 
gadine, Holland, and France, to see for himself the English 
migratory birds in their foreign homes. He held that this 
kind of original observation was the work in which English 
naturalists excel those of the Continent; but he wrote much 
and well, and the result was the best “ History of British 
Birds and their Eggs” ever written, a connected theory of 
the geographical distribu‘ion of English birds, and accounts 
of his visits to the vaileys of the Petchora and the Yenisei, 
which rank among the best descriptive natural history ever 
written. Mr. Seebohm’s “ Siberia in Europe,” the account of 
his sojourn on the Petchora River, bears the same relation to 
his later work on the geographical distribution of birds, 
that Charles Darwin’s “ Naturalist’s Voyage round the 
World” does to “The Origin of Species.” The facts which 
later went to form theories are here set out simply for their 
own value, just as they struck the writer at the moment, and 
in the atmosphere in which they were first seen. 

The author wrote under all kinds of difficulties, at Russian 
post-stations while the horses were being changed, in peasants’ 
and fishermen’s cottages, on wrecked ships, and often after 
eighteen or twenty hours of outdoor work; but the reader 
feels always in the open forest, by the banks of the great 
rivers, or on the mysterious “tundra” between the forests 
and the frozen sea. His expedition to the Petchora was sug- 
gested by two lines of thought. There were half-a-dozen of 
by-no-means rare birds, constant winter visitors to Britain, 
which vanished every spring as completely as if they had 
flown to another planet. Their breeding-place might be 
either an unknown land, or more probably some region which 
was not undiscovered, but was never visited by educated 
Europeans. The birds were the grey plover, the curlew 
sandpiper, the sanderling, the little stint, the knot, and 
‘“‘ Bewick’s swan,” a small wild species found on the coasts 
in winter. Secondly, but in reference to this first quest, 
Mr. Seebohm, on two visits to Norway and Archangel, had 
noted the great difference between the birds found on the 
White Sea and those of Norway. He concluded, therefore, 
that if he went some ten degrees further to the east, he 
might find not only the breeding-grounds of new species, 
but the unknown summer-home of those which vanish for a 
season. The desired position coincided geographically with 
the valley of the Petchora river, which flows from the 
Ural Mountains northwards, and falls into the Arctic 
Ocean opposite Novaya Zembla. There was a delightful un- 
certainty as to the results of the contemplated expedition. 
The only existing records of previous visits to the river were 
exactly the same as those used by Milton to compile his 
pamphlet on “ Moscovia,” the latest being an account of old 
voyages in 1614 and 1615 to Ust Zylma, on the lower Petchora, 
to trade in beaver-skins, for which the river was then famous. 
But the promise held out by the map was sufficient. The 
thousand miles of the Petchora’s stream, though lying inside 
the boundary of Europe, cut the two characteristic tracts of 
the North Siberian region which runs without a break from 
above Archangel to Behring Sea. On the upper river was 
the great Siberian forest; while on the lower, on either 
bank, beyond the limit of trees, was the “tundra,” which 
fringes the whole length of the northern coast. On the maps 
the tundra has a bad name. It is called the “region of 
treeless swamp.” It is uninhabited; and for eight months out 
of the twelve it is covered with snow. Yet this Mr. Seebohm 
found to be the unknown land which drains the Old World of 





half its bird-population, at the time when the temperate and 
tropical zones are in their most enchanting mood. For love 
of “the region of treeless swamp ” the birds gladly turn their 
backs en the English spring, and fly across Europe to sojourn 
in what Mr. Seebohm terms “an ornithological Cathay.” 
He not only discovered the fact, but the still stranger 
reason which accounts for it; but his story should be 
followed without anticipating its conclusion. At the begin. 
ning of April, he reached the town of Ust Zylma, three 
hundred miles from the mouth of the Petchora. The river 
was fifteen times as broad as the Thames at Hammersmith 
Bridge, the surface was frozen as far as the eye could reach, 
up stream and down stream, and the frozen forest was as 
“bare of life as the Desert of the Sahara.” Except one or 
two ravens, there was not a bird to beseen. Suddenly summer 
came, and with it—almost on the same day—the birds arrived 
also. The ice on the Petchora split and disappeared, the 
banks steamed in the sun; geese, swans, ducks, gulls, redstarts, 
wagtails, pipits, chiff-chaffs, willow-wrens, dotterels, snipes, 
and hawks pursuing them, arrived in forty-eight hours after 
the first warmth; the cuckoo sang all day long; and the 
Siberian forest became a paradise of beauty peopled with 
birds, and stocked with last year’s fruits, preserved by seven 
months’ frost and snow. But among all the migrating 
myriads, not one of the species whose nest he sought 
passed over the upper Petchora. Mr. Seebohm and Mr. 
Harvie Brown, who had accompanied him, then descended 
the river, and encamped on the tundra. The tundra was, in 
fact, a moor, with here and there a large flat bog and abundant 
lakes. It was covered with moss, lichens, heath-like plants, 
dwarf birch, and millions of acres of cloudberries and cran- 
berries. As far as the eye could reach, this region stretched 
east and west, intersected by low ridges of tussocks, like the 
rind of a melon. Here they found the nests of three of the 
six species whose eggs were unknown. The eggs of the grey 
plover were found in the first day’s “ birdnesting” on the 
tundra, and the birds were identified. These plovers, which 
feed in the Thames marshes in autumn, thus fly to the most 
northern corner of Europe to rear their young. Lower down 
the river the eggs of Bewick’s swan were also found by a 
fisherman, and later, the eggs of the stint, on the tundra 
itself. The knot and sanderling were not found breeding on 
the tundra; they go further north, to Grinnell Land,—the 
furthest limit of human as well as of bird migration. 


In summing up his observations, Mr. Seebohm declared 
that the number of birds which go to the Arctic regions 
to breed is “vast beyond conception.” They go, not 
by thousands, but by millions, to rear their young on 
the tundra. Of the cause which attracts them he was 
equally certain. It is because nowhere in the world does 
Nature provide, at the same time and in the same place, 
“such a lavish prodigality of food.” That the barren swamp 
of the tundra should yield a food-supply so great as to 
tempt birds to make journeys of thousands of miles to 
rear their young in a land of plenty only to be found beyond 
the Arctic circle seems incredible. Mr. Seebohm explained 
the apparent paradox. The vegetation largely consists of 
cranberry, cloudberry, and crowberry bushes. Forced by 
the perpetual sunshine of the Arctic summer, these bear 
enormous crops of fruit. But the crop is not ripe until the 
middle and end of the Arctic summer, and if the fruit-eating 
birds had to wait until it was ripe they would starve, for, as 
has been already noted, they arrive on the very day of the 
melting of the snow. But each year the snow descends on 
this immense crop of ripe fruit before the birds have time 
to gather it. It is then preserved beneath the snow, per- 
fectly fresh and pure, and the melting of the snow dis- 
closes the bushes with tie unconsumed last year’s crop 
hanging on them, or lying ready to be eaten, on the 
ground. The frozen meal stretches across the breadth 
of Asia. It never decays, and is accessible the moment the 
snow melts. Ages have taught the birds that they have only 
to &y to the Arctic circle to find such a store of “ crystallised 
fruits” as will last them till the bushes are once more forced 
into bearing by the perpetual sunlight. The same heats 
which free the fruits bring into being the most prolific insect 
life in the world, the mosquito swarms on the tundra. No 
European can live there without a veil after the snow 
melts; the gun-barrels are black with them, and the cloud 
often obscures the sight. Thus the insect-eating birds have 
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only to open their mouths to fill them with mosquitoes, and 
the presence of swarms of tender little warblers, chiff-chatfs, 
pipits, and wagtails in this Arctic region is accounted for. 
Having found by his visit to the Petchora where the birds 
went to and why they went, Mr. Seebohm made his next 
expedition to the valley of Yenisei, in Asiatic Siberia. This 
adventure was hardly so fruitful in results as the first. It 
included “two shipwrecks, which were not part of the original 
programme,” and he wintered too far north to encounter 
the main stream of migrating birds. But he was able to 
define the geographical limits of many European, Central 
Asian, and Chinese species, and recorded, among other 
observations in his second book, “Siberia in Asia,” that 
Siberia “is a second Canada in reserve, waiting for a Euro- 
pean overfiow.” To his “Siberia in Europe” he added a 
chapter describing the scene at the lighthouse in Heligoland 
on a “ migration night.” He was paying a visit to Dr. Gitke, 
but it was written twenty years before the translation of Dr. 
Gitke’s work appeared in England. He was awakened at 
10 o’clock to find that the whole population was moving 
towards the lighthouse, nets in hand, to capture the birds 
which strayed from the main body :— 

“The whole zone of light within range of the mirrors was alive 

with birds coming and going. Nothing else was visible in the 
darkness of the night but the lantern of the lighthouse, vignetted 
in a drifting sea of birds. From the darkness in the east, clouds 
of birds were continually emerging in an uninterrupted stream ; 
a few swerved from their course, fluttered for a moment as if 
dazed by the light, and then vanished with the rest in the 
western gloom. Occasionally one wheeled round the light- 
house and then passed on, and occasionally one fluttered against 
the glass like a moth against a lamp, tried to perch on the wire- 
netting, and was caught by the lighthouse man. I should be | 
afraid to hazard a guess as to the hundreds of thousands | 
that must have passed in a couple of hours; but the stray birds 
which the lighthouse man succeeded in securing amounted to | 
nearly three hundred. The scene from the balcony of the light- ; 
house was equally interesting ; in every direction the birds were 
flying like a swarm of bees !” 
This is the locus classicus of the literature of bird-migration. 
Yet the writer was a Yorkshire “iron-master,” who was 
equally interested, as we learn from one of his notes, when 
discussing with a “Sheffield grinder well up in dogs and 
fancy-pigeons,” the identity of a flock of wax-wings in a 
suburban garden in the capital of Hallamshire. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
ea 
LORD DE TABLEY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—You say, I venture to think very truly, that Lord De | 
Tabley took a high place among the poet minores of the day. | 
He will, I feel sure, be held by those who come after us to 
have belonged to that group of the later Victorian singers 
which stood nearest to Arnold, Tennyson, and Browning, 
“ Philoctetes” was a remarkable effort, and “ Orestes ” would 
have obtained more recognition than it did, had it not been for 
the altogether exceptional merit of its predecessor, while, 
among the shorter poems, there are many which, in any other 
century than ours, would have made a great reputation. I 
am glad, too, that you recall his one incursion into the 
field of active politics. He only became a candidate for Mid- 
Cheshire, because persons who had a right to insist on his 
doing so, were very anxious that he should. He had 
himself no taste for the struggles of party warfare, but 
he was at that time, and remained to the last, what 
Lacordaire called himself on his deathbed, “an impenitent 
Liberal!” Bya Liberal I mean a man who strives—with- 
out haste, yet without rest—to translate into legislation 
and life all those ideas which have become the common | 
property of the great body of really educated men in this | 
country. He never for amoment bowed the knee to the false 
gods of “fadicalism” and “radicalism,” who have led the | 
Gladstonians into the wilderness. Partly because he was so 
convinced a Liberal, partly because he knew him far better 
than most of us, he never fully shared the illusion which I 
certainly shared, that tne eminent man who came to the head 
of the Government in 1868, had, once for all, accepted the 
principles, and not merely undertaken the leadership, of the 
Niberal party. 
Lord De Tabley, however, would have been a man of mark 











even if he had never written a line of poetry, nor taken any 


special interest in politics. He touched the world and its 
infinitely varied concerns in many different ways. He wrote 
at least three novels, two of them certainly, and I think all 
three, under his pseudonym of “William P. Lancaster.” 
He accompanied Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s special mission 
to Constantinople, and was extremely interested by all he 
heard and saw in the Hast. He dug for coins in the Troad, 
and pursued these objects of his affection into the remotest 
corners of Constantinople, mystifying thereby not a little his 
brother-attachés, who thought, not unnaturally, that the 
objects of his affection were of quite another kind. His 
researches, carried on in this field through many years, had 
as one of their results an essay, written to illustrate Mr. 
Freeman’s “ History of Federal Government,” by evidence 
deduced from the coinage of the times and countries treated 
of in that work. This essay he published with his name in 
1863, and I believe that those who were entitled to speak 
upon the subject thought very highly of it. He never cared in 
the least for what are commonly known as field-sports; but 
he was an enthusiastic and extremely well-informed ornitho- 
logist; and towards the end of his life, when he usually 
spent the winter on the sea-coast, had acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the Mollusca. 

He was agreat deal more than a collector, but he was a born 
collector. I once asked a gentleman who had presented to 
the University of Oxford a very museum of insects, whether 
he still went on coliecting them. “No,” he said, “I have 
gone out of insects, and have gone into the portraits of 
Cardinals.” Lord De Tabley might have said something of 
the same kind, for he turned at one period of his life from 
coins to book-plates, with the result that he produced a very 
pretty treatise which he published in 1880; doing much 
thereby, as far as this country is concerned, to have deserved 
the prize which the Eastern monarch is said to have offered 


| to the inventor of a new pleasure. Hundreds of people, Iam 


sure, in England, must have found, as aresult of his pleasant 
labours, a new and perfectly harmless way of being happy. 
The same remarkable powers of observation which enabled 
him to become a good Greek numismatist, made him one of 
the most accurate of amateur English botanists. I use the 
word ‘“‘amateur,” because he never published ‘‘ The Flora of 
Cheshire,” at which he worked for « very considerable time 3 
but I am quite aware that his attainments in his favourite 
science were such that I might, with the approval of many, 
have claimed for him a higher place. He never ceased to 


| jest about the want of appreciation with which his botanical 


studies were looked upon by most of those with whom he 
came in contact. He used to relate, for example, with great 
glee, that, while he was compiling the flora of his county, 
he one day observed that he had just time, after coming off 
duty with his yeomanry, to find a particular “ plant” of which 
he was in search. Fully accoutred as he was, he hailed a 
street-carriage, jumped into it, and told the driver to go to a 
point in the immediate environs of Chester. Arrived at the 
spot indicated, he got out, searched along a ditch, found his 
plant, ana directed the man to return. He did so; but, 
stopping in front of a large building, turned to his fare, and 
said, “ That, Sir, is the asylum.” The soul of kindness, he 
never laughed at any one save himself; but that he did very 
frequently. I take the following from a letter written to me, 
just before I left Madras :— 

“JT have opened the slip containing Fics Trimeni with awe and 
reverence. I did not actually go down on my knees, as Linnezus 
did on seeing the furze in full bloom, but I bad some difficulty in 
preserving that upright position which is the privilege and dis- 
tinctive mark of the primates. I did nct expect a new fig to be 
invented. But science is great, and advances in the most unex- 
pected directions. And yet the Ficus suggests painful memories. 
My dear friend, it is a sad subject, but there was once in the 
British flora a Rumex Warrenii. How pathetic is that ‘once.’ My 


| infant was found—not precisely in the bulrushes, but near them, 
| duly christened by Trimen, and registered in the Journal of 


Botany. All went well for a time; but one of those infernal 
German professors, who know everything and several matters 
besides, wrote that he had found the child in Silesia, or God 
knows where, and had already christened it Rumew Knafii, after 
some detestable Knaff! and so it had to be, and you may read in 
‘ Hooker’s Student’s Flora,’ last edition, under Rumex Maritimus, 
the sad history how Rumezx Warrenii is now Knafii! Ah! those 
Germans! they will quietly come and annex the lot of us some day. 
Botany is over, and I have done little or nothing since I wrote 
last. I saw swallows a few days since, resting on the sea brink 
before their long flight. Perhaps these identical birds may meet 
you on your way home. If tired, I hope you will receive them as 
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nospitably as you did ‘ Hannibal,’ and offer them, if not a chair, 
at least a mast.” 

‘Hannibal,’ I may explain, was a greenfinch which, when we 
were on our way out, in 1881, invaded our ship, the ‘Rome,’ 
off the Bay of Carthage, and received from my wife, to whom 
he was presented, the name of the African hero. 

This extract from one of Lord De Tabley’s letters leads 
me to express the hope that his family may some time 
or other give to the world a selection from them. The 
most recluse of men, he often hardly saw his dearest 
friends for long periods of time. I remember that in the 
later seventies it used to be said :—‘ Warren has two intimate 


friends. The first he has not seen for five years, the second 
for six.’ It was not quite true; but it had a certain basis 
in fact. 


Yet this man, who might almost have taken as his motto 
Chamfort’s saying,—“Il faut diablement aimer quelqu’un 
pour le voir,” was the most punctual of correspondents. 
Most of his early friends, the last Lord Strangford, Prince 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, Henry Cowper, and others, 
tell before him on the course, and a man who lived so much 
alone had little chance of making new ones; still, a few sur- 
vive-—Sir Henry Longley and Mr. Charles Roundell, for 
example, among his earlier associates, and Sir Henry Howorth 
among those of his later life. 
think, must have been preserved, and would certainly give 
him a high place amongst English letter-writers. I have 
known women who wrote better letters, but I do not think I 
ever knew any man. 

His passion for solitude was the result of many converging 
causes. Brought up abroad till, I think, he was about 
twelve years old, and spending outside Cheshire, on account 
of his mother’s health, many of bis Eton holidays, he never 
acquired, as a boy, any strong affection for his magnificent 
place, and he did not grow up in much intimacy with the 
young men of his neighbourhood. It was perhaps a misfortune 
for him that, if he spoke candidly, he might have had to 
answer a friendly host as Mr. Van Weyer did when he was 
asked what he would like to do, “Oh! thank you, I don’t 
want to kill anything,—not even time.” He would perhaps 
have been happier if he had been more thrown for his amuse- 
ments upon others. Highly gifted by nature, heir to a great 
position, deeply interested in all good things, alike benevolent 
and beneficent, he was sadly wanting in self-confidence. 
Always straining after an ideal that he could not quite 
reach, he was made wretched by not attaining it, when those 
around him were often admiring, and perhaps envying, his 
success. 

Then, too, the cards of life fell badly for him in various 
ways, and the result of a natural disposition and some 
external circumstances was that a life, which ought, one 
would have thought, to have been brilliant in the eyes of the 
world, no less than full of happiness to himself, was far from 
being either. When he was laid to rest, on November 28th, 
under the shadow of the beautiful little church of St. 





Many of his letters, I should | 


Oswald’s, near the home which he so seldom saw, a lyre of 


flowers, with one broken string, was placed upon his coffin. 
It was a happy and graceful fancy, a true emblem of a 
career which, tried by his own high standard, was very 
imperfect, but the performance of which appeared, and will 
always appear to his friends, far greater than it ever did to 
himself.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


December 2nd. M. E. Grant Durr. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WESLEYANS AND LORD SALISBURY. 
[To Tux EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of November 30th, on 
the Wesleyan Memorial to Lord Salisbury with regard to the 
schools question, you express your agreement with the Times 
that, in places where Nonconformists are not strong enough 
to provide a school of their own, the best available remedy for 
existing grievances appears to lie in the provision of facilities 
for Nonconformist teaching in Church-schools. I believe that 
many of us who claim nevertheless to be tolerant as well as 
conscientious Churchmen, would find this a very hard pill to 
swallow; and that we should strenuously and (as I contend) 
not unreasonably resist the opening of the doors of our schools 








to teachers coming for the avowed and express purpose of 
teaching principles directly opposed to those for the sake of 
which alone Church people have been content to undertake 
the cost and burden of building and maintaining the school 
which it is proposed these teachers should make use of. 
Besides, how is it to be worked? Imagine the discord of 
half-a-dozen “ ministers of religion,” side by side, barely out 
of each others’ reach, teaching and insisting upon their differ- 
ing and opposing tenets ! or are so many different class-rooms 
to be built; and if so, by whom? Surely it would be a much 
more fair and practicable arrangement, that Nonconformists 
should, if they think it necessary, provide their religious 
teaching for their children on weekdays in their own Sunday 
school-rooms or chapels, daring the same hour that it is being 
given in the school, allowing the children time to reach the 
school before the registers are marked. The registers being 
closed at 10 or 10.15 a.m., there would be no insuperable 
difficulty in this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Thomas’ Vicarage, Oxford. 


W. WATSON. 


[To THe EpiToR oF THE ** Spectator.” | 

Srr,-—Being in charge of a Cornish country parish, in which, 
though the Church is numerically strong and in possession 
of the school, the Methodists still form the majority of the 
minority population, I have read with special interest the 
article under the above heading in the Spectator of November 
30th. But it does not convince me that my Wesleyan neigh- 
bours have a substantial grievance in regard to the religious 
instruction given in our school. Four days a week Scripture 
lessons are given, either by myself, the master and mistress 
and pupil-teachers, or by some of us; and on Friday mornings 
the Church Catechism and the Prayer-book are taught by the 
school staff. Every one in the parish knows that under the 
“conscience clause” children can be withdrawn from the 
whole or any part of the religious instruction given. At 
present one Roman Catholic and one Wesleyan family are 
withdrawn from all the teaching, the children of the latter 
reading the Bible by themselves, and those of the former 
doing secular work whilst religious teaching is being given. 
But beyond these cases of entire withdrawal, there are also 
several children partially withdrawn, some from instruction 
in the Prayer-book or Catechism, some from the instruction 
given by the parson. In fact, the children of these parishes 
have as much or little religious instruction as their parents 
desire, whereas in parishes round where the ground is wholly 
occupied by Board-schools, all the children, Church and 
Wesleyan alike, have to be content with at most the read- 
ing of the Bible by the teacher without note or comment; 
and to make up for the loss of the teaching that the majority 
value, their parents have the privilege of paying school-rates 
varying from 3d. to 6d. in the pound. That the Methodists 
would naturally be better pleased if our school were under 
Wesleyan management, I do not doubt; but with the “con- 
science clause ” fairly worked, I cannot see that they have a 
grievance.—I am, Sir, &c., A CornisH RECTOR. 





MR. GACEH’S CATECHISM. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “ SpectTaTor.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 30th you say you do not 
know why Mr. Gace’s Catechism is allowed to supersede the 
Church Catechism in Church-schools. Will you kindly permit 
me to say that it does not doso? I had the honour of serving 
as Assistant Diocesan Inspector of Schools from 1878 to 1890, 
during which time I examined some two hundred depart- 
ments every year in parishes which were under the charge 
of clergy of every shade of opinion within the Church, in all 
parts of Gloucestershire and North Wilts. I have never 
seen the work to this day, and I have never heard of any 
Church-school in which it was used; certainly, it was never 
offered as a subject for examination in any school which I 
inspected. Oddly enough, Nonconformists seem to study it 
a great deal more carefully than Church people do.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Bristol, November 30th. Cc. S. TAYLOR. 





CALLOUSNESS. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ SpxcTaTor.”|] 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of October 19th on 
“Animal Mind,” you say “very rough men shrink from 
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killing, and still more from cooking, monkeys.” This may 
be true of strangers, but familiarity would appear to breed 
callousness; for the most kindly colonial farmer would no 
more hesitate to shoot monkeys than an English gardener to 
kill starlings, though it is not usual to eat the victim in either 
case. The question I should like to put to you is this,—Is 
not this callousness desirable? The grey monkeys, and still 
more the baboons, of the Cape, are so mischievous in their 
depredations on crops, on ostrich eggs, &c., that their destruc- 
tion is imperative. Is it not therefore better that the farmer 
should have no feelings of mercy towards them? For if he 
realises the presence of an inchoate mind, and observes the 
semi-human form and gesture of the simian race, he will be 
under the necessity of continually outraging his feelings, and 
the humane man may therefore inflict more injury on his own 
moral nature than will be possible in the case of his less 
sensitive neighbour. I will not point out the great number 
of moral problems which virtually depend upon this question. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grahamstown, November 7th. 


C. D. Hope. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THEOLOGY. 
[To Tus Epitor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’} 

S1r,—I certainly agree with the Spectator, in the issue of 
November 30th, that it is a very strange paradox to speak of 
Professor Huxley as a great theologian, and even the guarded 
termsin which Lord Kelvin speaks of his “contributions to 
thought in respect of theology,” as being so extremely valu- 
able, scarcely mitigate the paradox. If there is one thing clear 
about Professor Huxley’s philosophy, it is that he saw no 
basis for any such science as theology at all, and therefore 
that “thought in respect of theology”—unless it were to 
prove the unsubstantial character of all such thinking—was 
mere waste of time. Yet it can hardly be denied that his 
sharp and undoubtedly clear-headed criticisms had a very 
stimulating effect even on theological thought. Their only 
defect was that they took no notice of the things Professor 
Huxley did not see. As you say, he could understand Saul 
going to the witch of Endor, but he could not understand the 
national belief in Jehovah handed down for centuries among 
the Jewish people, and he was disposed to account for the 
origin of all religion by that terror of the unknown which 
makes a horse shy at a turnip lantern. 

No one, I think, has read Professor Huxley’s controversial 
writings with greater zest than myself; but while I admire 
their immense ability and clearness, I am almost equally 
amazed at the writer’s utter inability to concede, even for the 
sake of argument, what Christians would look upon as a 
fandamental hypothesis. This was shown in a singular 
fashion in his controversy with Dr. Wace some years ago, in 
which the Principal of King’s College in vain endeavoured to 
find something of the nature of a common basis to make real 
argument possible. After several replies, which Dr. Wace 
justly characterised as evasive, the question was at length 
pressed, Would not Professor Huxley, at least, admit that the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount contained the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching? “Oh dear no!” replied the Pro- 
fessor, answering quite a different question in order to provoke 
new controversies, “I doubt very much whether the Lord’s 
Prayer was really composed by Jesus Christ; and as for the 
Sermon on the Mount, another Gospel represents it as having 
been delivered in a plain!” There was really no getting away 
from the material and the circumstantial in arguing with 
Professor Huxley.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES GAIRDNER. 





CHILDISH SYMPATHIES. 
(To tHe KpiTroR or THE “ Sprecrator,”’] 
S1r,—Your interesting notice of Mr. Sully’s “Studies of 
Children,” in the Spectator of November 30th, instances the 
parrot as “the most accomplished example of mere imitative- 
ness ” and “ the least sympathetic of all animals.” I do not 
demnr to the first of these statements, but I take exception to 
the second. When I was about seven one of my chief cronies 
was a2 macaw, who was never so happy as when seated on my 
shoulder and released from the chain which usually confined 
him to his perch. When any childish trouble affected me in 
his presence—either real or occasionally simulated—(I re- 
member particularly a fall from a rocking-horse) he gave the 
household no rest till he had been unchained. He would then 





hurry across the floor, climb up on my mother’s knee and 
thence to my shoulder. And there he would stay, rubbing his 
beak against my face, kissing me with his black, dry tongue, 
and crooning “ poor,” “ poor,” until I showed signs of return- 
ing equanimity. No doubt this was an imitation of my 
mother’s attempts at consolation; but I venture to think it 
had a good deal of genuine sympathy in it.—I am, Sir, &., 
Maidenhead, December Ist. R. P. NEwnHovsse. 


[We have had some experience of parrots, and regard this 
interesting story as wholly exceptional.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


——=<——— 
AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST’S REMINISCENCES.* 


In his Personal Recollections of Notable People, Mr. Charles 
K. Tuckerman, who was the First Minister Resident of 
the United States in Greece, gives us a series of what he 
himself describes as “ off-hand papers,” consisting “ mainly 
of those passing impressions of men and things which float 
upon the surface of the memory to the exclusion of more serious 
matter.” Several of them have already appeared in maga- 
zines. We should have doubted whether quite all of them 
were worthy of being reproduced in permanent form. Mr, 
Tuckerman thinks, indeed, that “it is the light experiences 
which with advantage we might more frequently record. 
The weightier ones record themselves.” There isa good deal 
of truth underlying the opinion thus conveyed. But/itis also 
true that there are experiences and impressions too trivial to 
be recorded with effect, except in a literary style of special 
lightness, delicacy, and correctness. Such astyle is not always 
at Mr. Tuckerman’s command, and it is certainly lacking in 
the article on ‘“ The Hub of the Universe,” in which the mate. 
rial in incident and in thought being of the slightest, not to 
say most commonplace, quality, its absence is most felt. 
Onr author’s description, for example, of the famous “ Mutua} 
Admiration Society” of Boston is obviously designed asa 
piece of not unkindly satire; but, as a few sentences from it 
will show, the result is unworthy of the subject. Thus :— 
“It was an invisible embodiment of the quintessence of 
literary self-appreciation. Ideal in its manifestations, it held 
together by the affinity of co-existent esthetic particles. The 
equality of intellectual endowments admitted of no presiding 
officer or board of trustees. Each member represented the 
whole, and the whole each member ; the object of the associa- 
tion being—so far as an outside ignoramus can form an 
opinion—to prevent the hiding of one’s light under a bushel, 
and to pass the midnight-oil of genius from hand to hand, 
and from soul to soul.” We need quote no more to make 
readily intelligible the fact of which Mr. Tuckerman makes 
free acknowledgment, that he was one of those who did not 
always find the late Mr. Lowell the easiest man in the 
world to get on with. “In later years,” he writes, “I met 
Lowell on several occasions; and it very much depended 
upon his humour at the time whether I found him the soul 
of congeniality ”—an expression, by the way, rather difficult 
to defend—‘“ or brusque in speech and manner.” The 
direction in which their conversation drifted, and the tone 
in which some subjects were treated by Mr. Tuckerman, 
were circumstances, it may reasonably be thought, on which, 
as well as on Mr. Lowell’s humour at the outset of an inter- 
view between the brothemdiplomatists, its issue largely 
depended. 

We hasten, however, to add that, with the exception of 
occasional coolnesses with the author of The Biglow Papers, 
Mr. Tuckerman appears to have possessed the happy art of 
establishing excellent personal and official relations in every 
direction, and to have been a valued acquaintance or friend 
of many “Notable People” in the United States and else- 
where. One of his most interesting chapters relates to 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, William H. Seward. Of him 
Mr. Tuckerman writes :— 

“ Seward was regarded by many who were in the way of know- 
ing what took place behind the scenes as de fucto the President of 
the United States during the complicated period of the Civil War. 
In this opinion they were not altogether in the wrong, and the 
man who, but for the overwhelming popularity of Lincoln, would 











* Personal Recollections of Notable People at Home and Abroad, with other 
Papers, By Charles K.)Tuckerman, First Minister Resident of the United 
States to Greece, 2 Vols. London: Richird Bentley and Son. 
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have been elected to the Presidency, was admirably fitted to 
supply those deficiencies in his chief resulting from inexperience 
and a limited education. Lincoln was a rough diamond, although 
a diamond of the first water so far as natural perspicacity and 
far-reaching comprehension were concerned. His conceptions 
were grand and statesmanlike, but in the carrying out of his ideas 
he would often have stumbled and fallen had not Seward come to 
his support with clearer notions of expediency and procedure.” 


Tn illustration of this view Mr. Tuckerman mentions facts 
giving to Seward the principal, if not the whole, credit for the 
pacific settlement of the ‘Trent’ affair. It has been pretty 
generally known that it was the Secretary of State who, 
from the first news of the taking of the Confederate agents, 
Mason and Slidell, from the British mail steamer, ‘Trent,’ 
favoured their being given up. But it is worth recalling that 
as soon as the United States Government found itself in the 
awkward position created by Commander Wilkes’s exploit, 
Secretary Seward stated to the President that they must be 
surrendered, that he maintained that opinion against the 
decided opposition not only of Lincoln himself, but of all the 
other members of his Cabinet, and that in the end he secured 
a unanimous decision in favour of the surrender. In his policy 
at that crisis the Secretary of State was not only influenced by 
the consideration that refusal would entail a war with England, 
and that such a war would mean the certain victory of the 
Secessionists and the destruction of the Union. Even if the 
United States Government had been in a position at the time 
to fight England with any hope of success, Seward, we are 
reminded, held that to retain the captives would have been 
“one of the greatest of political blunders,” because he saw 
that “ England, by denying the right upon the part of the 
American Government to take its citizens from a neutral 
vessel, would concede the question for which the United 
States has always contended, and out of which grew the war 
of 1812.” And if, that being the case, it be asked why the 
men were not voluntarily given up without waiting for 
England to demand them, Mr, Tuckerman replies :—“ Simply 
because Mr. Seward saw that unless the demand was first 
made by England, and upon the ground that the arrest was 
a violation of international law, the question between the two 
Governments would remain an open one.” Of course, 
England’s acceptance in 1856 of the Declaration of Paris to 
the effect that the neutral flag covers an enemy’s goods, 
excepting contraband of war, had so gravely affected, for good 
or ill, our general position in regard to the rights of naval 
belligerents that it might well seem a “ British interest” in 
such a case as that of the ‘Trent,’ as well as a point of British 
honour, to vindicate our rightsas neutrals. But, however that 
may be, Seward’s perception of the opportunity of securing by a 
concession which at the time could not but be mortifying to 
American feeling, what might be claimed as the practical 
establishment in principle of an old American contention, 
was undoubtedly an evidence of diplomatic acumen, and 
probably facilitated the tranquil settlement of a dangerous 
difference. Mr. Tuckerman, who enjoyed Mr. Seward’s 
friendship, tells an anecdote bearing upon Motley’s resigna- 
tion of the post of American Minister at Vienna, which casts 
a very pleasant light upon the character of Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of State. It appears that Mr. Motley had been repre- 
sented, in a note from an American abroad, as having been 
guilty of aspersions respecting Mr. Seward, at his own dinner- 
table at Vienna. The Secretary felt obliged to report the 
charge to Mr. Motley, but, Mr. Tuckerman believes, without 
comment. Motley, acting under the impulse of the moment, 
indignantly threw up his post. The azceptance of his re- 
signation by President Johnson was attributed by Motley’s 
friends to the advice of Seward, dictated by unworthy motives 
of private revenge for a wrong which the distinguished person 
implicated emphatically denied having committed. The fol- 
lowing is Mr. Tuckerman’s very interesting account of what 
the ex-Secretary told him, years after, on the subject :— 

“©The truth is,’ said Seward in effect, ‘that, on the receipt of 
Motley’s despatch, I replied expressing the hope that, in view of 
his acceptable conduct as our representative abroad, he would re- 
consider his decision and continue in office. This despatch, by 
some omission, was not laid before the President before being 
transmitted, and when I subsequently informed him of its tenor, 
he, to my great surprise and regret, disapproved of it, and, in spite 
of my efforts to change his opinion, insisted upon Motley’s 
resignation being accepted. I was obliged, therefore, to telegraph 
our forwarding agent in London to intercept and return the 
despatch addressed to Motley; and subsequently the despatch 
accepting the Minister’s resignation, as approved by the President, 
was substituted for it.’” 





In pursuance of Seward’s wish, Mr. Tuckerman communicatea 
the above narrative after the ex-Secretary’s death to Motley, 
who, of course, was much gratified. As our author rightly 
claims, the fact “that Seward should have borne in silence, 
even after President Johnson’s death and through the re- 
mainder of his own life, the public reproach of having 
officially acted in this case from personal pique, reflects great 
credit upon his memory.” 

Mr. Tackerman has some good-natured, if not very fresh or 
striking, observations to make upon “‘ English and American 
Traits,” in which he endeavours, and we think on the whole 
with success, to write fairly of both nations. We cannot agree 
with him, from personal experience of conversation in any 
circles, that “an Englishman scarcely ever expresses an 
opinion on any subject without interposing the phrase ‘ What 
I mean to say is.’” But, no doubt, meaningless phrases are 
much too common in the ordinary talk even of the most 
cultivated sections of society, and there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of Mr. Tuckerman’s suggestion, designed as 
much for his own fellow-countrymen as for ours, of an associa- 
tion, “ formed not of ‘ prigs,’ but of ladies and gentlemen, who 
are in a position to use their influence to abolish slang, and 
modify the slovenly mode of speech now so common in English- 
speaking communities.” Mr. Tuckerman’s reminiscences of 
Court life at Athens are very pleasantly written, and give a 
very agreeable picture of the characters of King George and 
Queen Olga. His account of “An Affair with the Sublime 
Porte,” in which he succeeded unofficially in obtaining, after 
infinite evasion and delay, the discharge of claims upon the 
Turkish Government held by an English (not American) 
company, is entertaining reading, and reveals him as pos- 
sessing diplomatic qualities of a very considerable order. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ENGLISH FOREIGN 
POLICY.* 

THE death of Sir John Seeley, which occurred early in this 
year, though it robbed the University of Cambridge of the 
distinguished services of her Regius Professor of Modern 
History, spared at least one more work from the author of 
the Expansion of England. For some years, ever since the pub- 
lication of his Short Life of Napoleon in 1886, Sir John Seeley 
was engaged upon an historical essay, intended to form an 
introduction to the study of his Expansion of England, and, 
in spite of the claims made upon his time by other work, and 
the growing weakness inflicted upon him by his long illness, 
when the end came it found this work completed in all but 
the final chapter and the revision of the second volume. This 
revision, with a very few necessary changes, has been effected 
by Mr. G. W. Prothero, to whom we also owe the short 
memoir which prefaces the book now before us. Though the 
historian preferred to describe these two volumes as an in- 
troductory essay to his other history, they compose in them- 
selves a work of fully equal importance. The aim of the 
author has been to write the history of the relations between 
England and foreign States from the time of Elizabeth to 
that of William III. Of other English histories, parlia- 
mentary, economic, and especially constitutional histories, 
there is no lack; but an international history, or history of 
policy, has not yet been written, except in relation to special 
periods or special statesmen. Sir John gives good reasons 
for taking his departure from the accession of Elizabeth and 
closing his inquiry with the reign of William III., who may 
be said to have inaugurated and founded the international 
system of Europe which is more or less that of to-day. To 
quote from the author’s introduction :— 

“Three great persons raised England to the great position she 
held among the nations when the eighteenth century opened. 
William III. finished this work, and indeed established the inter- 
national system of Europe for the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. Oliver Cromwell first indicated, by prematurely and 
temporarily realising, the great position which was definitely 
achieved for England by William. Elizabeth broke up the older 
medizval system, paved the way for the union with Scotland, and 
launched us on the career of colonisation and oceanic trade.” 

Elizabeth’s own share in this change was a purely negative 
one,—she remained unmarried. The international relations 
of her day turned almost entirely upon the marriages of 
princes. The House of Habsburg had swallowed State after 
State by the simple process of marrying heiresses, until, in 
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the person of Charles V., it ruled supreme in Europe from sea 
to sea—Bella gerant alii, tu, feliv Austria, nube—and the lesson 
was not rejected by the other great States of Europe, who, 
for two centuries, grew and diminished, waged war and made 
alliances, in accordance with their Sovereign’s choice ofa bride. 
Nor was the dominion of the House of Habsburg an empty 
and nominal one; the battle of Pavia and the sack of Rome 
showed that the ruler of Spain, of the Low Countries, of Italy, 
and of Germany, could exercise, in spite of the occasional 
rebellion of some of these heterogeneous States, a power which 
was almost commensurate with the professed extension of his 
authority. The path pursued by England in the maze of 
matrimonial intrigue led eventually to our own emancipation 
from its tyranny, and largely contributed towards breaking 
the network which it spread across the Continent; and its 
indication forms quite the most interesting portion of Sir 
John Seeley’s book. England had more than one escape 
from the meshes of the Habsburg net. Catherine of 
Aragon was the aunt of Charles V., and it was owing 
to the intimidation by the latter of Pope Clement VII, 
that Henry failed to contrive his divorce, and that his 
quarrel with the Papal See brought about the Reformation 
in England. Mary, the daughter of Catharine of Aragon, 
married her Habsburg cousin, Philip of Spain, and brought 
him England as her dowry. Had Mary not died childless, 
or had Philip, on her death, not remained faithful to the 
tradition of his house, offering marriage to Elizabeth instead 
of declaring her illegitimacy and asserting his own claim to 
his consort’s throne, English history might have been very 
different reading. But Philip clung to the Habsburg policy, 
and offered marriage instead of war, and Elizabeth neither 
refused nor accepted. The comedy of courtship, in which 
Elizabeth played with such happy success, is well set forth 
by the author, though he was evidently not satisfied in his 
own mind as to whether Elizabeth’s acting was conscious 
or not. Was it a far-sighted patriotism or merely a love 
of temporising that prompted her dalliance with every 
proposal of marriage? Whatever was the motive, she re- 
mained unmarried, and left England, at the end of a forty- 
four years’ reign, free from all foreign entanglements, and 
with no Habsburg or Bourbon prince to lay a dangerous 
claim to the:succession. Our author calls the history of the 
courting of Elizabeth a dull comedy, half ludicrous, half 
tedious, but he is fully alive to the importance of the issues 
at stake; he writes :— 

“ As these marriages involved conquest, so might resistance to 
marriage mean resistance to conquest. As the marriage of Mary 
Tudor humbled, and might have enslaved, England, so were the 
freedom and greatness of England founded upon Elizabeth’s 
refusal to marry; so that there was indeed a justification for 
these Britomarts and Belphoebes of Elizabethan poetry. As 
marriage in that age so often meant conquest, virginity naturally 
became a symbol of national independence, and a poet might feel 
that the virginity of Elizabeth was the virginity of England.” 

Nevertheless, there has been but little of the chivalry of 
poetry in the treatment which Elizabeth has received at the 
hands of most modern historians, and Sir John Seeley is 
hardly an exception to this rule. The Virgin Queen eluded the 
Habsburg yoke, and saved Scotland from becoming a pro- 
vince of France. “She called out a great Reformation party 
in England and Scotland at once, and thus laid the founda- 
tion, first, of the Union of England and Scotland; secondly, 
of the resistance which in the seventeenth century was offered 
to the Stuarts.” She encouraged the piracy of her adventurers 
on the high seas, until there grew out of it a force capable of 
breaking the greatest sea power of the day, the Navy of 
Spain. Her niggardly policy abroad gave the country peace, 
and a long peace was what it required above all things for its 
consolidation. And yet none of these things are accounted 
to her for righteousness by the historian of to-day, who, 
as a rule, finds their cause in the workings of blind chance, 
and in Elizabeth herself only the half-timid, half-stubborn 
spirit of procrastination which often characterises an Eastern 
despot. Was it parsimony or policy that dictated the luke- 
warm support that she gave to her allies in the Low 
Countries? It is, indeed, somewhat hard to believe that she 
had any settled policy, except that of paying as little as pos- 
sible for her share in the defence against the Habsburg. On 
the other hand, the country profited beyond all calculation by 
not having its men and resources drained in a Continental 
war. The resistance offered to Spain on the sea was another 
matter, The Navy cost her little or nothing; indeed, it 





brought her in no small profit in the way of Spanish treasure- 
ships. A naval war was, as Drake put it, “better cheap,” and 
as such it presented fewer objections to her frugal mind, 
And yet, in spite of her eternal vacillations, her love of half- 
measures, her small meannesses, there was a certain con- 
tinuity in the foreign policy which she pursued which argues 
strongly for the existence of a fixed and far-seeing plan in 
her own mind. And its result was to make us an insular, 
self-sufficing nation, with a frontier that has ever since proved 
impassable. 

Cromwell’s work may be briefly described as the creation 
of a national policy. Had it not been for his death, that 
policy might well have become one of aggression, for under 
his rule the nation found itself possessed of a disciplined 
army and a habit of war. Like Sweden, we might have 
become a military State, finding its resources in war; and in 
the course of time possibly might have ended as Sweden did. 
His death, however, brought back the Stuarts and a partial 
return to the dynastic policy based upon matrimonial alliances, 
It was left for William III. to reconcile the two, the national 
and the dynastic policy, though in his case the reconciliation 
was more or less due to happy accident. 

It is difficult to give within the limits of a review any 
adequate idea of the scope and the great interest of Sir John 
Seeley’s work. In this, as in all his other writings, it is not 
so much the historical facts that he cares to press upon our 
attention as the underlying idea or motive which connects 
them. He sets himself some problem to solve, or some 
principle to establish, and marshals the details of history in 
support of his solution or his proposition. It is a method of 
history which is not without its temptations and its consequent 
risks, and it is very possible that in his case the spirit of 
generalisation may have sometimes carried him too far. On 
the other hand, it is one that is very attractive to the reader, 
especially in the hands of such a writer as the late Regius 
Professor. The interest seems to flag a little towards the end, 
and the Jater chapters contain much repetition of what has 
gone before; but, even so, the book is one that is quite worthy 
to rank with the most popular of the other works which the 
historian has given us. 





DEAN FARRAR’S NEW TALE* 

Tuts book is practically a life of Chrysostom, set off by some 
accessory figures by which the author helps his readers to 
form some conception of the great Bishop’s personal character. 
There is a considerable public which likes to have its history, 
whether ecclesiastical or secular, supplied to it in this fashion. 
It is a fashion which has its disadvantages,—a tendency to 
partiality, always the besetting sin of biography, being 
perhaps chief among them. But it has, in capable hands, 
the crowning merit of attractiveness. Thousands to whom 
Chrysostom would otherwise have remained a mere name will 
get a fairly adequate idea of the man and of the world in 
which he lived from Gathering Clouds. 

The story opens with a vigorous description of the riot in 
which the Antiochenes, furious at the fresh taxation imposed 
by Theodosius, insulted the Imperial Majesty, and of the 
vengeance which followed. Among the men who led the 
tumult and were the first to suffer appears a certain Hermas, 
and Hermas’s young son, Philip by name, who, having fol- 
lowed his father’s example to the extent of throwing a stone at 
the Emperor’s statue, is, of course, in great peril. Chrysostom, 
who had stayed in Antioch to console and exhort the terrified 
people, while Flavianus, the Bishop, hurried to intercede with 
Theodosius, protects the lad by finding him a shelter with the 
hermit, Macedonius, and Philip, who develops with marvellous 
rapidity from a mischievous boy into a prudent and sensible 
youth, figures thenceforth as one of the prominent personages 
inthestory. A picturesque scene follows, in which Macedonius 
leaves his retreat among the hills, and appears in the streets of 
Antioch, laying an imperious command on the commissioners 
sent by Theodosius to administer their office with clemency. 
The story thus passes rapidly, but not without a digression to 
tell the fate of Thessalonica, over a considerable period. This 
promotes, indeed, the better informution of the reader, but it 
tends to diminish the artistic effect of the work. It would 
have been better, if the matter is to be regarded from this 
point of view, to limit the subject to the seven years which 
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include the patriarchate and the exile of Chrysostom, and to 
contract the opening chapters of the book, interesting as they 
are, into a narrower space. 

The picture of Constantinople, as it is given in these pages, 
combines in a remarkable degree the attractive and the 
repulsive. Never was human life decked out with more 
gorgeous splendour; never were its intellectual and spiritual 
activities more depressed by an enervating atmosphere. 
There may have been, one may say, there must have been, 
some secret reserve of strength scomewhere—how else could 
an Empire that seemed to be tottering to its fall in the 
fourth century of our era, have outlasted the fourteenth P— 
but everything, when such an Emperor as Arcadius was 
ruling with such a Minister as Eutropius, seemed utterly 
corrupt and effete. But both these characteristics of the 
period and the place, the splendour and the corruption, are 
exactly suited to the powers of the author of Gathering 
Clouds. He is never more at home than when he is 
describing, with ornate abundance, some highly coloured 
scene, or denouncing in impassioned rhetoric some hypocrite 
or villain. Here isa picture of the Byzantine throne-room 
where Chrysostom, who has been literally abducted from 
Antioch that he may be thrust perforce into the patriarchal 
seat, is introduced for the first time into the Imperial 
presence :—= 

“The Purple Chamber, into which they were ushered by a 

crowd of slaves, was so called partly from its pavement and walls 
inlaid with porphyry, aud partly from its rich purple hangings 
embroidered with gold. The luxury of modern days would 
almost seem like childish simplicity before the lavish pomp of 
Byzantine splendour. The floor along the centre was sprinkled 
with gold dust, brought from distant lands in ships and chariots 
at enormous cost, that the sacred feet of the Emperor might not 
be desecrated by treading on anything less profoundly precious. 
The walls of alabaster and other lustrous marbles were inlaid with 
agate and cornelian, and the eastern sunlight glowed hotly on 
pillars of the Numidian marble, rose-coloured or golden. Chry- 
sostom was almost blinded by the sudden blaze of splendour, to 
which he was wholly unaccustomed. Two lines of the palatine 
soldiers stood at intervals down the centre of the hall. They 
wore Sidonian war-cloaks so richly dight that there were pears 
on their girdles and emeralds in their helmets. Between and 
behind them were massed a number of courtiers in all the ranks 
of Byzantine oflicialism — perfectissimi, egregii, illustres, and 
spectabiles. Round the apse at the end stood a guard of tall and 
fully armed Gothic soldiers in their collars of gold, and nearest 
the Emperor stood the four Pretorian Prefects, conspicuous, like 
him, in the purple robe, or mandye, which they, however, wore 
only to the knees. In the centre, on a throne supported by four 
huge golden lions, lolled Arcadius on silken cushions fringed with 
pearls. His robe of purple was woven in gold with dragons, 
which were his imperial insignia. His person was a blaze of 
jewels. Huge rubies and emeralds were pendent from his ears. 
Necklaces of large orient pearls gleamed round his neck, and over 
his breast hung chains of precious stones chosen for their size and 
lustre. The passicn for gems, which Constantine had fostered, 
had lingered among later emperors. Round the dark hair of 
Arcadius was the diadem, a band of purple silk woven with pearls 
and the choicest rubies and emeralds.” 
Of denunciatory eloquence there isa yet greater abundance 
Chrysostom himself supplies models which his biographer, if 
we may use the term, is not slow to imitate. Here isa portion 
of the homily which he delivered at the highly dramatic 
scene when the curtains of the presbytery of St. Sophia were 
drawn back, revealing the form of the fallen Eutropius as he 
crouched before the altar :— 

“Think not that I desire for a moment to insult a fallen man; 
my aim is to forewarn those who stand, and to bid them take heed 
lest they fall. I stand not here to fret the sores of the wounded, 
but to preserve the health of those who have no wounds ; not to 
roll the billows over the head of the shipwrecked, but to point out 
the hidden reefs to those whose sails are swelled by the favouring 
wind as their prow cleaves the gleaming sea. Who was ever so 
great as this man? What living man in all the world could rival 
him in wealth ? Consul, Patrician, Prefect of the Sacred Chamber 
—what honeur was lacking to his Eminence? He was the envy 
of all men, and now he is as naked as the slave, indigent as the 
beggar. Drawn swords, and pits, and tortures, and the path that 
leads to execution, are ever before his eyes. These are the things, 
not the pleasures which he has exhausted, which crowd his vision. 
bts paint the picture which is before your very eyes? Behold 

im!” 

Sometimes, we must say, our author is carried away by his 
fervour. He forgets the Christendom of the fifth century, 
Theophilus of Alexandria, Isaac the Monk, and the other 
enemies of Chrysostom, to denounce Popes and Inquisitors, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Fires of Smithfield. 
The character of the story, as a whole, is sufficiently well 
indicated by its title, but it has its brighter side, supplied by 
the career of the young Astiochene, Philip, who attaches him- 





self to Chrysostom in his prosperity and in his fall, and who 
lives to see the wrongs of his master repaired as far as might 
be, by the late repentance of the Church which had so wronged 
him in his lifetime. 





THE PROFESSIONAL PARENT.* 

“T am the professional parent,” said a witty schoolmaster not 
long ago to the present writer. Miss Buss, the schoolmistress 
whose life has just been brought out by Miss Annie Ridley, 
was essentially the professional parent. She began her pro- 
fession early, and she carried it on late. From fourteen to 
sixty-eight she was never out of the schoolroom, and during 
that time she tells us she never once quarrelled * even with 
the most absurd ” amateur of the same calling. During her 
lifetime the education of middle-class girls underwent a 
revolution,—a revolution affecting its whole scope and mean- 
ing. And Miss Buss meant by education not so much learning 
as training. She desired to be a great deal more than an in- 
structor, and was more anxious about the characters than the 
capacities of her pupils. Judging from Miss Ridley’s account, 
we should say Miss Buss used rather too freely that excellent 
instrument of discipline, the moral lecture. But this is an 
almost inevitable snare to the professional parent of daughters. 
The weapon is light and very effective, productive, too, in 
certain rather morbid natures of great affection for the 
skilful wielder. Naturally she is apt to look for occasions for 
its use. 

Miss Buss began her career in her mother’s little private 
school, which contained the germ of those public day-schools for 
girls whichare now killing the boarding-schools, andalas for her, 
poor thing, the incompetent governess ;—killing too a more sub- 
stantial foe, the snob of the upper middle class, who preferred 
that his girl should grow up ignorant at home rather than that 
she should receive a good education on the same form with the 
butcher’s daughter. Thirty years ago, for the first time, the 
Commissioners of Education began to take account of girls’ 
schools, and summoned Miss Buss as a prominent school- 
mistress to give evidence before them. Five years later Miss 
Buss turned her private school into a public one, putting it 
into the hands of ten trustees, and remaining herself as a 
salaried head-mistress, drawing £1,000 a year, and head- 
money amounting to another £300. Part or the whole of this 
latter sum she several times sacrificed for improvements in the 
school. One would imagine that it cannot have been very 
easy toa woman like Miss Buss to work with a committee, 
after working alone so long and so successfully. At first 
there must surely have been rubs. But the letters Miss 
Ridley publishes contain few complaints; one we must quote 
as a warning to inconsiderate members of Councils. ‘ They 
ask for information that it takes me hours to work out, and 
when I have found it they no longer want it.” In another 
letter, written while her school was still her private property, 
she gives some amusing advice to a friend who is trying to 
form an educational committee :—“I advise you not to allow 
two committees,—one of gentlemen for money matters, and 
one of ladies for internal arrangements. They always clash 
sooner or later. The mistress disagrees with the ladies, the 
gentlemen interfere, and the usual result is that the ladies 
resign in a body.” 

Men and women to govern, but only women to teach, seems 
to have been Miss Buss’s rule,—a principle which has been 
adopted by nearly all the public day-schools. If the aim of a 
girls’ school is to give the best training possible to the 
greatest number, we think the day-schools are right. Given 
a man and a woman of equal ability as teachers, the woman 
will undoubtedly raise the average standard of a large class 
to a higher level than the man, who, disregarding the slow 
and inattentive, will teach the few clever girls all that they 
can learn, touching lightly in individual cases on any part of 
his subject where a special difficulty has been found. The 
woman, on the other hand, will expend nearly all her force in 
trying to turn the class inside out, and haul the bottom up 
to the top; then she will be conscientious even with the 
cleverest, and not let them follow too exclusively their own 
bent. The result, we think, is that clever girls like to be 
taught by a man, and attain to most scholarship by his 
help; but the large body of anxious parents who want 
to do their best by average children prefer that they 
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should be taught by a woman. Men-teachers will never 
quite lose the feeling that knowledge is only for the few 
women. A girl may learn if she likes; a boy must learn if 
he can. Of course one great reason (we gather it to have been 
Miss Buss’s chief reason) for keeping high-school teaching for 
women, is that it preserves for them one half of a good pro- 
fession,—a profession for which a training is easily obtained, 
and in favour of which there is a prejudice in the public 
mind. Types of youth alter. Every ten years there is some 
change. We are interested to find that Miss Buss thought 
the most marked difference between the girl of the last 
decade and her mother, is a great increase of reserve. We 
wonder if their growing independence is answerable for 
this, or if it is merely the effect of living among a great 
number of people, many of whom must be antipathetic to each 
individual. Is this the reason for the schoolboy’s reserve ? 
Picking and choosing, in other words, suspicion and proving 
of companions, begins for little high-school-girls as early as 
for boys. Whether or no this masculine power of standing 
alone is an unmixed good for all women it is difficult to say. 
Certainly that increasing number of educated women who 
must stand alone, are able to do so more happily than their 
mothers, or rather, than their maiden aunts,ever were. To 
quote a clever pupil of Miss Buss’s, Britannia has now so 
many middle-class daughters that,— 
“ As all of them possibly cannot be wed, 
She must give them a good education instead.” 

Miss Ridley points out how strongly Miss Buss felt about the 
necessity for physical training for girls, and how firmly she 
set her face against overwork, even going so far as to refuse 
to keep a girl whose parents insisted on allowing her to work 
over the allotted number of hours. No girl, she thought, 
should work after 7 o’clock at night or before 9 o’clock in the 
morning; and she liked them to have Friday evening free, and 
the whole of Saturday after 12 o’clock. She was of course, 
like all such women, most successful in choosing helpers. 
Mrs. Bryant, her successor, was chosen by her, and writes :— 

“Tt is needless to enlarge on her possession of the adminis- 
trator’s gift of relying with generous trust upon her tried helpers. 
This, too, was in her a matter of the heart quite as much as of 
the head. She felt about them as one with her in a joint work 
of which in all its phases she spoke as ‘ours,’ not as‘ mine.’ It 
was pleasanter, more natural to her, to be the controlling centre 
of a plural will than to be a single will governing others with 
more or less allowance for their freedom. As regards the ques- 
tion of the relation of the head to her assistants, this might be 
described as the theory of her practice, elastic as all theories 
must be in a mind of truly practical genius. She believed 
thoroughly in the legal autovracy of the head as the best form of 
school government, but in her view of the autocrat's standard for 
himself she expected him to exercise rule with due regard for 
ministers and parliaments.” 

We have to be grateful to Miss Ridley for the portrait of 
this strong, capable, successful schoolmistress, and for the 
little intimate touches which show us the rare but not less 
pathetic repinings of a lonely woman so useful to so many, 
but not quite necessary to one. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE December number of Blackwood’s Magazine is exceedingly 
bright. ‘An Uncrowned King” is full of vigorous sketches, 
both of people and incidents; and Lady Gregory’s reminis- 
cences of “ Eothen” and his contemporaries will interest all who 
remember Kinglake, or Chenery, or the events on which the 
former passed his caustic or kindly comments. Under which 
head shall we include his description of Mr. Gladstone as “a 
good man in the worst sense of the term,” or one who was 
really conscientious, though his “conscientious motives were 
ulways like jackals, the lion’s providers,” or his summing-up 
of General Gordon as a “sagacious fanatic,” or Lady 
Gregory’s own judgment of Kinglake’s style as that of a man 
“whose words crystallised into epigram as they touched the 
air.” We rather wonder, by the way, what Mr. Chenery 
exactly meant when he said of a friend that “he could not 
think much of him since he found he had a habit of binding 
his Bradshaws.” Did he see in the habit 2 sign of meanness, 
of the man who can let nothing that is his perish, or of one 
who could not distinguish one book from another? The trick, 
by the way, is commoner than Mr. Chenery knew. We have 
repeatedly known men who through life would bind the most 
trampery magazine, or even newspaper, to the despair of 
wives who had to find room for that “ litterin print.”"——The 














paper on “The Peasant-Life of South Russia” is thin, but 


| marked by keen and appreciative observation and many 


new facts. One would hardly expect to find that a pre. 
dominant quality among the peasant women of South Russia 
is shyness: ‘‘ The peasant women are very quiet and shy. I 
noticed that my friend always talked to them quite softly and 
gently at first, by which they gained confidence, and after. 
wards would with pleasing smiles and pretty little gestures 
carry on an animated conversation. And this sbyness extends 
not only towards strangers and those of higher rank, but to 
all men, insomuch that during an evening, in the course of 
which one saw many peasant dances, the women danced with 
the men on only one occasion (the melitza). They preferred 
to dance singly or in pairs, as did the men.” That would 
have pleased Mr. Spurgeon, and may be not a result of shy- 
ness, but a survival of Oriental feeling. 

We cannot profess to admire or even to understand the 
“ Ballad of the Dead Mother,” by the authoress of “ A Village 
Tragedy,” in the Fortnightly Review. There are all the words 
in it which are used to produce weird effects, but after reading 
it twice we fail to have even a distant glimpse of its meaning. 
Indeed, but for the reputation of the writer, we should pro- 
nounce it a ghastly farrago of words——The paper on “ Lord 
Salisbury, from a French Point of View,” by Augustin Filon, 
does not make either the Premier or the situation more clear to 
us; and we doubt the suggestion that in Turkey Lord Salisbury, 
from a feeling of amour-propre, is defending the Treaty of 
Berlin. This, however, is an acute bit of criticism :— 

“ He owed his chance in 1877 above all to Lord Beaconsfield’s 

confidence in him—a confidence which at first sight is scarcely 
less strange, especially when one thinks of how he had abandoned 
Lord Beaconsfield on the battle-field of the Reform Bill in 1867, 
and had quite recently thwarted him @ propos of the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill. Nothing—not even the denial of both 
the parties interested, only one of whom could speak now, and he 
will certainly never speak—nothing, I say, will persuade me that 
up to 1878 Lord Salisbury did not feel a secret contempt for Lord 
Beaconsfield, and that on his side Lord Beaconsfield had not a 
secret tenderness for Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury could not 
accept without a struggle a policy consisting of a series of 
theatrical coups and compromises, devoid of either convi-tion or 
principle. As for the man himself, he could only watch the cir- 
cumvolutions of that marvellous parvenu, an artist nature grafted 
on to a Semitic stock, with an amused and disdainful curiosity ; 
he could not let himself be hypnotised by the great hypnotist, like 
Lord Derby. But consider the value which Lord Beaconsfield 
would attach to the conquest of Lord Salisbury! He was the most 
precious member of that aristocracy, which was the object of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s life-long passion, and the hardest to subjugate, 
while both the difficulty and the pleasures of conquest were 
redoubled by the fact that in Lord Salisbury the mocking asperity 
of the philosopher was combined with the proud reserve of the 
grand seigneur. This is why his appearance in his Berlin 
apotheosis with Lord Salisbury as his supporter was not the least 
real of Lord Beaconsfield’s triumphs.” 
Mr. G. H. D. Gossip’s account of the relations between 
England and Venezuela is nut pleasant reading, for it is 
difficult for him who reads not to foresee war in the end. It 
comes to this, that the United States insists that any question 
of frontier raised against a European Power by an American 
Power shall be settled by arbitration, or they will apply the 
Monroe doctrine and declare war. Where is the jastice 
of that, or how could a first-class Power, if really wronged, 
endure so lordly a pretension? If, as we understand Mr. 
Gossip to affirm, the Monroe doctrine, as interpreted by the 
subsequent Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, binds Europe not to 
“ occupy ” any portion of Central or South American territory, 
it in effect permits all Powers in that vast region to insult or 
wrong any European Power without granting redress. Many 
cases might be suggested in which such redress could ouly be 
obtained by a temporary occupation of territory. Such a 
pretension is utterly untenable, unless the United States, 
assuming a Protectorate, binds itself to compel the protected 
States to do justice to all the world—In a very quiet and 
sensible paper, Mr. W. Rathbone suggests an explana- 
tion of the recent defeat of the Liberal party. He believes 
that it was due mainly to the selfishness of the factions which 
formed groups to advance their separate ideas, and so for the 
time destroyed government by party. The Welsh Liberals 
were especially responsible for the disaster :— 








“Instead of realising and availing themselves of the strength 
of this position, and assisting the Government by showing their 
confidence in the precedence avowedly assigned to the Welsh 
measure of Disestablishment, they began to pass resolutions 
implying want of confidence, and threatening to take a disloyal 
course, if they did not receive all sorts of pledges, which the 
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Government might find it impossible to carry out. They thus 
set an example, fatally followed by other groups, of a make- 
believe of disloyalty and threatened secession, to which I do not 
believe they ever intended to give effect; indeed, the result 
proved that, except in the case of a very few extremists, they 
certainly did not. They, however, knocked the bottom out of the 
Liberal Party by this unwise course, for they justified the asser- 
tion of their opponents, which gradually came to be believed in 
the country, that the Liberal party had no cohesion, but were 
ready to split up as soon as the Government resisted the pressure 
of any extremists in their ranks. I am satisfied, on the con- 
trary, that, had the Government put their foot down at once 
against the dictation of groups, the groups would not have forced 
on defeat in the House, and their own annihilation in the con- 
stituencies, by insisting on taking, in every difficulty, the reins 
out of their leaders’ hands, By careful preparation and deter- 
mined steering I believe the late Government could have carried 
most of their measures through the House.” 

There was only one exception to this possibility. No 
Ministry can carry a Liquor Bill without devoting a whole 
Session to it, and then the Bill must have been very carefully 
thought out. As to “Home-rule all round,” Mr. Rathbone 
says “the Scotch are, and I trust the Welsh in future will 
be, too sensible to wish to dissolve partnership with the 
capitalist partner,”—a pregnant sentence.——“ Corea and the 
Siberian Railway” gives the reader some idea of Vladivostock, 
but it is much too snippety and disconnected to leave a 
definite impression. The following paragraph, however, gives 
a clear impression of the governing idea of the Russians in 
building their Trans-Siberian Railway :— 

‘The Russians have been struck by the fact ‘thatthe prosperity 
of Canada and its productive activity have grown, and continue 
to grow, with a rapidity which appears to us (Russians) miracu- 
lous, and by us inimitable, just from the date of the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Oceans.’ (I quote from an official report in Russian.) In 1889 
they deputed two engineers to observe the Canadian line and its 
conditions and results. Attention in Russia was drawn to the 
facts that Canada, a country then of 4,000,000 people had, by its 
own resources, without any pecuniary help from outside, connected 
the two oceans by an iron road 4,500 versts (3,000 miles) long, 
over very difticult and expensive ground for building, in the short 
time of four years; that the energetic population of Canada, 
3,600,000 in 1871, and only increased to 4,300,000 in 1881, had 
1eached 5,000,000 a year or two after the first through train passed 
Winnipeg in 1886; that the quantity of grain carried in Canada 
had increased from 303,571 tons in 1886 to 500,000 tons in 1888; 
that in places without population there had arisen seven new 
towns, such as Vancouver, founded only in 1886, and holding 
$,000 inhabitants in 1891. It was made known to Russia that 
‘compared with those of the Canadian Railway, the technical 
conditions of the building of the Siberian Railway were incom- 
parably more favourable, and that the cost of the latter should 
not be even 65 per cent. of the cost of the Canadian Pacific.” 
There are a few sentences moreover which bring into strong 
relief the belief entertained by many whites in Corea and 
China, that commercially Japan would prove herself far more 
exclusive than ussia, and as a manufacturer a far more 
dangerous rival.——To those who are interested in the con- 
troversy we would recommend Canon MacColl’s answer to 
Mr, Justice Ameer Ali. It is a model of writing of the old 
controversial type with its unhesitating exposures, its fear- 
lessness in statement, and, we fear we must add, in its 
savagery of denunciation. Luther would have admired it 
very much; but, though we admit the provocation, modern 
taste tends to prefer a rather gentler style of rejoinder. The 
Canon hits his opponent with a flail. 

The Contemporary Review begins with a highly suggestive 
and most readable unsigned article on the future of the world 
in 1920, only a quarter of a century hence, and therefore 
within the period which men of forty-five hope to see. The 
writer points out that by that year the English-speaking 
peoples will number at their present rate of increase 
180 millions, ruling 500 millions of dark subjects, and 
owning, exclusive of Polar regions, about one-third of the 
surface of the planet. The Slavs will be nearly 200 mil- 
lions, owning a fourth of the earth’s surface; and the 
Chinese will be 500 millions. There will be no other great 
Powers, for the Germans, even if they attract the Austrian- 
Germans, will be only 80 millions, and the French will 
be less than 40 millions, and there are no other equally 
energetic races. He thinks that the English-speaking races 
tend to a federation in which England, weakened by decline 
as a manufacturing State, will not possess the hegemony, 
and maintains that we ought at once to find means for a 
permanent alliance with Russia, which is the only other 
advancing white nation, and to foster the canal across 
Central America, which will prevent an injurious shifting of 





the pivot of trade. It is a spirited paper, and provokes 
thought; but we should like to ask the writer a question or 
two. Why does he think that people of the same race must 
cling together even in federal unity? The experience of the 
world is that unless threatened by some common and grave 
danger they tend to divide, as the Greeks did the moment 
they ceased to fear the Persians. Why does he think that 
numbers are so certain a source of power,—an assertion which 
does not square with the recorded facts of history ; and why 
does he assume that the amazing increase of the Saxon and 
Slav populations may not suddenly stop? The English were 
Anglo-Saxon before they began to multiply so fast; and the 
Jewish people, which is peculiarly healthy, and lives in all 
climates, has taken sixteen hundred years to double its 
numbers. It is, in truth, of very little use to prophesy; but 
this startling paper is for all that worth reading ——We do 
not know the name of Mr. Norman Hapgood—he is an 
American—but his criticism of Mr. Arthur Balfour, “as seen 
from a distance,” is subtle, and on points, we believe, accurate. 
He thinks him evidently one of the sincerest of men, who 
never professes convictions he does not feel, and lets you 
fully perceive his doubts. He praises his intellect while under- 
rating his style, and decides that his books are “ original, 
lucid, subtle, and rather thin” :— 

“It is in practical activity that his strength lies. His import- 
ance is neither in literature nor in philosophy, but in the fields 
from which his tastes seemed at one time furthest removed. He 
has the power of dealing with the complex facts, guided partly by 
general theories, partly by instinct; a power more interesting in 
him than in most statesmen, because there are few successful men 
of action who understand the instincts on which they act as well as 
Mr. Balfour understands his. He puts into practical politics a 
subtler, broader, more complicated intelligence than is usually 
found there, a thorough scepticism combined with thorough 
earnestness. His beliefs and his doubts alike strengthen him in 
this branch of his activity, though they are not beliefs and doubts 
that form a great style or a great philosophy. He is an object of 
uncommon interest to many to-day, not because he is remarkable 
as a writer, a philosopher, an aristocrat, or a dilettante, put 
because he has become strong in political action, with no loss of 
his less practical interests. It is a rather singular figure that 
rises out of his books—a character of much fineness and force, 
with general, broad fairness mixed with some strong prejudices, 
a mind without exuberant powers, though with rare keenness, 
interested always, and never excited. It is a mind of logic 
primarily, with little passion or sense of form. It is probably 
altogether a combination that exists seldom, if ever, outside of 
England, where the power of action has more often than else- 
where been combined with the temperament that looks out on the 
world as a panorama,” 

Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s paper on “The New Situation 
in the Far East” rather burdens the imagination, for he 
wants us by degrees to conquer South-Western and Southern 
China, leaving Northern China to Russia, with whom the 
Chinese themselves will co-operate. There is truth in Mr. 
Boulger’s view, but he looks a little too far ahead, and rather 
shocks people who like ourselves think that the British 
Empire is already overstrained. Mr. Vandam contributes 
to this number one of his anecdotic papers on French affairs. 
He mentions that M Bourgeois’ surprising offer of the 
Foreign Office to M. Berthelot was justified by precedent, 
for M. Ferry had made the same offer; but he has not 
much to say in defence of the appointment, except that 
M. Berthelot is “a many-sided creature.” He tells one 
story of him, however, which if correct does not say much 
for his judgment. He refused M. Ferry’s offer, says Mr. 
Vandam, “because he did not agree with M. Ferry’s views 
on the Tonquin expedition. History had taught him that it 
was in those regions that the Portuguese suffered the defeats 
which finally led to their decline as a colonising power.” 
Portugal failed in the East simply from want of fighting 
strength,—precisely the want which M. Berthelot would not 
attribute to France. His real objection probably was that he 
saw little value in a dependency like Tonquin,—an opinion 
which, if he remains Foreign Secretary, it may be worth while 
to remember.—wWe wish Mr. Theodore Bent, acute observer 
and bright writer as he is, would adhere to the ordinary routine 
in his accounts of places, giving us the history first and 
the descriptions afterwards. We gather from him, however, 
that Muscat, on which he writes an essay, has fallen from its 
high importance as a place of trade, and that its owner, Imam 
Feysul, of the Saeed dynasty, which also holds Zanzibar, now 
rules only the city and about fifty miles inland; the rest of 
the once large and powerful State of Oman having escaped 
his hands. The harbour of Muscat is pretty and much alive, 
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but the city is gloomy and poor, the principal residence 
being that of the British Political Agent, who is the real 
ruler. Muscat is fairly well-governed under British advice; 
but the British are disliked by the Arabs on account of their 
opposition to the Slave-trade. The inhabitants mostly belong 
to the Ibadhieh sect, which is considered heretical by the 
orthodox Mussulmans, and are far from strict in religious 
observances. The country around is rich where there is 
water, and sterile where there is none, though the soil still 
produces the grape which the Portuguese called the Muscatel, 
and carried to plant in their own land. The place is a good 
deal valued by the British Government, because without it 
their dominance in the Persian Gulf might be seriously 
threatened. 

There is a rather striking article in the National Review by 
Mr. Arthur Shadwell on the decline of drunkenness. He 
maintains that this vice has declined in the last sixty years 
more than in the previous six centuries, and produces evidence 
to justify his statement. In London the number of “ dranks” 
was in 1833 and 1894 as follows :— 


Cases of Proportion of 
Population. drunkenness. cases to population. 
1833....... . 1,550,000 38,440 ...... lto 40 
1894.05.00 5,633,806 ...... 20,003. ssesec 1 to 216 


The number of drink-shops has fallen in nearly equal propor- 
tion, the total number in 1876 being just one-third of what it 
was forty years before, and there having been a further re- 
duction since. The average number of their customers has 
also been reduced from 2,700 to 1,500. The scenes of furious 
debauchery in the streets, described in 1834 to a Committee of 
the House of Commons, have almost disappeared; while the 
sharacter of the publicans has been greatly altered, and 
she number engaged in the trade has declined as follows :— 


No. of 
Population, Publicans. Publicans 
per 1,000. 
oh) ree PSSOT AST svecsecce BFGCE. cosneades 4-1 
LC) rae ZOOOLOIS csuvecess G3;G71S scesecsss 2°3 


These are cheering facts, the only drawback to them being 
that years of prosperity—like 1876, for instance—are also 
years of debauch, showing that the taste for indulgence is 
rather restrained than eradicated, and that cheap liquor 
might again revive it. 

Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, who occupies the post 
of honour in the Nineleenth Century, evidently thinks that the 
Dake of Cambridge has received hard measure from public 
opinion. He points out that although the Duke has frequently 
opposed reforms, he has, when they have been ordered, always 
loyally accepted them; and that if they have succeeded, which 
we do not understand Sir Lintorn to deny, they owe their suc- 
cess in part, at all events, to the Duke’s temperate way of 
working them. There is truth in that, and also in the remark 
that the Duke managed to get along with nineteen successive 
Secretaries of State, most of them very ignorant of the Army. 
We shall probably not know the exact truth about the War 
Office until the memoirs of this reign are written; but it is 
quite possible that the Duke lost in the opinion of the public 
owing to his Royal birth as he gained in the opinion of the 
profession. The history of the House of Hanover has given 
Englishmen a prejudice against Royal Dukes in office, which 
is often unfair. Mr. Redmond does not believe in 
“ Killing Home-rule by Kindness,” but he is willing to accept 
kindness, and he makes the following noteworthy admission :— 
“The statement that Home-rule is dead is an absurdity ; but 
the Irish people are sensible enough to see that, owing to the 
cowardice and stupidity of their leaders, the chance of imme- 
diate success has disappeared, and will not revive until some 
other Parnell appears to drill and organise the national forces 
and Jead them back tosound lines of policy. Meantime they are 
quite willing to give the fairest possible field to Mr. Balfour’s 
experiment.” Is it not possible that Ireland may have to await 
another Mr. Parnell for another generation or two? Mr. Red- 
mond, as he looks in the mirror, thinks otherwise; but we are 
all tempted to misread our own capacities. ——Sir Lepel Griffin 
gives a bright sketch of Kashmir, with its Mahommedan 
working population and governing caste of sixty thousand 
Brahmins, and brings out very strongly the agricultural capa- 
bilities of the valley; but we doubt if he is wise in advising 
English capitalists to settle there. Sericulture might pay a 
few speculators, but we distrust both hop-growing and vini- 
culture. Whois to buy the hops? And though the grapes 
are beautiful, experience seems to show that it takes a 








quarter of a century to develop grapes so that they will yield 
a wine suitable to the European palate. No doubt if a grower 
could make decent champagne, he would find a splendid 
market in India; but he might do better in either California 
or Sydney, and not feel so much an exile. For all that, this 
is a capital paper to read, and a pleasant one, though the 
writer is a great deal too merciful to Maharaja Runbeer 
Singh. He knew perfectly well that his people were being 
skinned alive. No one of the three short papers on the 
Eastern question impresses us as nutritive, though Professor 
Geffcken’s statement that the root of oppression in Turkey is 
the policy of farming out the taxes instead of collecting them 
direct by officials, as is now done in all Western countries, is 
suggestive. Even in India we dare not farm out taxes, and 
the practice was one cause of the economic ruin of France 
just before the Revolution. The Turkish fisc, however, will 
never be improved until it is in European hands, the Armenians 
making rather worse farmers-general than the Osmanli.—— 
We have noticed elsewhere Mr. Morley’s fine criticism on 
Matthew Arnold; and there is a lively paper on doctors 
by Dr. J. Burney Yeo. He seems to think there are a 
good many humbugs among doctors in this country, and 
he makes serious charges against those of France. It is 
Yemarkable if his view is true, a point about which we have 
no opinion to offer, that in France a doctor is constantly 
found to be the most popular of candidates for the Chamber. 
We thought the great charge against French doctors was 
callousness.——Mr. Frederic Harrison appears in an unusual 
character as a lecturer upon art—or is that our ignorance ?— 
but all who admire Ruskin, and all who remember what was 
forty-five years ago, will read with pleasure the brilliant 
appreciation of the great art critic which Mr. Harrison has 
headed “Unto this Last.” The following is a bit of 
clear light:—“The influence of Ruskin has been part of 
the great romantic, historical, catholic, and poetic revival 
of which Scott, Carlyle, Coleridge, Freeman, Newman, and 
Tennyson in our own country have been leading spirits within 
the last two generations in England. There is no need to 
compare him with any one of these as a source of original 
intellectual force. He owns Scott and Carlyle as his masters, 
and he might vehemently repudiate certain of the others 
altogether. His work has been to put this romantic, historical, 
and genuine sympathy inspired by Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle into a new understanding of the arts of form.” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Family of Quality. By the Author of “ On Heather Hills.” 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—This is a story of at least average merit, 
describing how an unworldly son fared in a worldly family. It 
turns in part upon a will of a kind which, strange as wills often 
are, is hardly found out of fiction. But, after all, probabilities 
are not of much account, as long as we get something readable. 





Letts’ Diaries (Cassell and Co.) are as varied in size, shape, and 
cost as usual, and as nicely adapted to all varieties and magni- 
tudes of occupations. If your affairs are sufficiently large and 
important, you can have a book which gives to every day a page 
of foolscap size. On the other hand, there are volumes which 
enable you to carry your memoranda for business and pleasure 
in your pocket. The smallest and cheapest gives a page fora 
weck with dimensions in round numbers of 4 in. by 2}, at a cost 
of sixpence. One of the most handy is the “Office Diary and 
Almanac,” with a page to the day, numbered “8.” 'This is a well- 
got-up post-octavo volume bound in cloth; No. 35, with three 
days to a page, is a very convenient volume of the “ Rough anc 
Commercial Series,” same size and very cheap. 

De La Rue’s Diaries, &c.—We have received, as usual at this 
season, a packet of pocket-books, calendars, and diaries, all of 
them, so far as we can see, quite perfect in their make, and some of 
them models of miniature completeness. One of the pocket-books 
in particular, edited by Mr. Godward, formerly of the Nautical 
Almanac office, is a perfect marvel of condensed, and yet clearly 
printed, information. We cannot imagine where the demand for 
the minute memorandum-books comes from, but there they are in 
all sizes and shapes, and all equally well arranged for carriage in 
the waistcoat-pocket. 

We have also received three of Marcus Ward and Co.’s “ Concise 
Diaries,” of different sizes and purposes. The one which strikes 
us is No, 412, which contains a division intended, we imagine, for 
jctting down addresses,—a good idea. It certainly would serve 
excellently for that purpose. 
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ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
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Post-free on application, 
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VISION. 


68 
The TIMES, December 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on 
“OUR DAUGHTERS” :— 

“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 


THE QUESTION 1s ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 


and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capit al, under one contract, 


w.c. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... .16 see oee £42,060,000, 





; Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
: D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Come, London, E.C, 
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A Collection of Saki Bottles, 
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and other Examples of the Village 


J A P A N E S —_ Pottery of Japan, made in the neigh- 
POTTERY. — 


bourhoods of Kioto, Kobe, 
Nagoya, Tokio, and Nagasaki. 
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THE AEOLIAN 


AS A CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render LISZT’S RHAPSO- 
DIES, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, CHOPIN’S WALTZES 
and NOCTURNES, WAGNER’S OVERTURKES, and all Works 
of the Great Masters are Played by it with Orchestral Effect, 
AS A LUXURY 

it has no equal, Yt gives you upwards of 6,000 GREAT MUSICATI 
WORKS. It plays whenever you choose to hear, and wins the extremest 
fascination of GREAT MUSICIANS even more than it does the un- 
musical person; and ANY ONE can play it after a few days’ practice, 
whether musicaily educated or not. 


Price from £21 to £155. 


Your visit will be esteemed a favour. 


GEORGE WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
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in GERMANY.—Thorough Instruction in 

all the Branches of Envlish, German, French, Music (Conservatorium), 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, Calisthenics, Needlework. Refined home, kind 
supervision, motherly care. The house is heaithily situated near the Public 
Gardens. Highest references in England,—Address, Fraulein LAGER, Grauer 
Steinweg, Coblens on-Rhine, 


S FRIDESWID B g, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS.— 
e SOUND EDUCATION for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands on gravel ia its own grounds. Good class-rooms, Bedrooms divided itto 
cubicles, Games, Expericnced Headmist-ess, holding University Honours. 
French Resident. Reference is kindly p rmitted to Miss Maitland, Principal of 
Somerville College, Oxfori.--For terms, apply to HEADMISTRESs, 


ARIS. — 20 bis is de Chartres, Neuilly-sar-Seine. 

—Mademoiselle HEIM (diplomée) and her Sister (French Huguenots) 
receive into their house THREK GIRLS. In addition to the home leszons, 
Mdlle. Heim, takes her Girls to Lectures (Conféreuces) by Professors at the 
Sorbonne, the Louvre, and elsewhere. Galleries, Museums, and places of 
interest in the neig),bourhood of Paris are often visited.—Reterences permitted 
to Sir Edward anc (ady sullivan, 8 Palmeira Square, Brighton; The Hon. Mrs, 
Monson, Mulgrave House, Ful tbam ; Monsieur le Pasteur Paul Sabatier, a 
Chanté zrillet, ~~ - t, Drome; and Malle, Sophie Godet, Directrice de |’ Ecole 
Supérienre de jeunes filles, L: vusanne —Full particulars can be given by Miss 
BURT, 54 Belsize Ps ark Garde ns, N.W, 


RT M ASTER. —Wanted, es APRIL Ist, 1896, for the 
Kidderminster School of Science and Art, a HEAD ART MASTER. 
Salary commencing £300 per annum, Candicates required to possess the 
nece: sary certificate qualifications, and a knowledge of figure drawing essential. 
—Further particu'ars and forms of application may be obtained from F. 
PERKINS, Secretary, School of Science and Art, Kidde: minster. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSO@IATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of rchools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 3 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 
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| arn AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23th, 1896, 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and cight acr2s of land. Gymnasium ; 

ae be gd “= —. — to — Pru spectns on application to 
iss 8. OAKR. e School is recommended by Miss Wordswort 

of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. ee are 








ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed ‘Scho: 1 for Universities. Army and other Examina. 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magéalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow, —Fitty Foundation Scholarships and valuanle Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December 11th.—PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town, 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses 7RARESES. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, ‘ihe School is recom. 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow Schvol, 











OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STATNES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appoiutments as Assistant Engineers in the Publ:c 
Works | epartwent, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintenden's in the 
Telegraph sicaeatsnainte —For viaiateaniins apply t tou SECRETARY at the College, 








ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONEL 
assisted by Resideut Masters and a Trained Governuess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overluoking sea, “south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age, 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. _ EDUVATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, \iiss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WORMS. _Escort January 9th. 


i EDWARD’ S SCHOOL, near OXFORD— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl+ men’s Sous in 
Preparation for Universi ties, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Tees 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 gnineas Classical ana 
— sides. Scholarships, £4 to £20, July 3uth.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARVEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


\REBOVIR HOUSE ‘SCHOOL, 4 wry 3 TREBOVIR 
ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. —ADV ANCED and ELEMENTARY 
CLASSK3 —Prine:pal. Mrs. W. R. COLK.—The NEXT THRM w.li COMMENCE 
THURS EY, Jonuary 16th, 1896. Pr negpectas €3 OL sppeention. 








T MICHAEL’ g SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN. Terms from Fifty Guineas, Education on Hivh school 
system. Large house, private (licensed) chapel, tennis-ground, playing-field. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, N.B— 
_ School is in connection with Lancinz z allege. 











\DUCATION. ih few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every howe comfort, and individual care and attention. Re'erences permitted 
to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Duckworth, Coionel Swiney, 
and Parents of Pupils.—‘*D, C. L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London, 


EL EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES. —A SCHOOL 

for BOYs (9-17). All usual aalitecte taught on modern metteds. 
Pr.ctical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fitty acres, under 
Mauager with Colonial experience. Keligious teaching, undenomip ational. 
Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M.A., Bedales, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


OSTEBELLE, HYERES, S. 
HENLtY CHATTER, M.A., has VACANCIES for 
coming wintsr.—Villa Les Kossignols, 


fF agremietsepied te of ENDOWED SCHOOL in Eastern 

Counties is willing to receive a few SONS of GENTLEMEN at £35 per 
aunum, Atl the usual advantages of a Public Schoo! are offered.—Address, 
* H 204,” at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38 Gracechurch Street, 1.0. 


HE MISSES LOCKWOOD have VACANCIES for 

a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to finish their education uuder the best 

London Masters, Also for YOUNGKR PUPILS, to follow the usua! course of 

a high-class education, with all the advantages ‘ot a refined homs. Highest 
references. ROOM, 73 Holland Road, Kensington, London. 








of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
PUPILS for the 











VY PE- WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 
MS3. AND OTHER MATTER, 
ms :—ls. per Thousand Words, or 4d. a Shee 
Sepia 88 8. SAUNDERS, Malabar House, Church bet Finchley, N. 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. _Tuclusive Fres. For Prospectus, &., apply to the Hea1- 
Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or t» the 
Seoretary. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


a” =. > © HO OO L 


NTRANCK SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. — 

. Large, well-built establishment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strong staff; boys very successful in London Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Very healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
cricketfield, playground, avd workshop. 











TONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarsbips, Swimming Bath, ey gala 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Ter 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, send a SEPTEMBER. 





eT GEOEHG E’*s HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 2 
‘imoTHy Hoimes, Esq. ; Treasurers. 
C. L, TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
tance property. 


HRIST COLLEGE, BRECON. 


There will be a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 15th, 1896, 
For Sieentn, apply to Rev. R. H. CHAMBERS, Head-Master. 





Oo ‘INVALIDS —A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
cemented. —Address, Mr. G. B. incl 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


HE SURGICAL AID “SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of 
mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Water 
Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the recom- 
mendation of Subscribers. 19,108 Appliances given in 1894. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s 6d.,or Life Subscript’on of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Rankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street‘ 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society 

RICHARD © - TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


QoOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £20000 FIVE per , PERPETUAL 
DEBERTURS STOCK 


MINIMUM PRICE, 4 £1723 per CENT. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to SELL by TENDER £20,000 of FIVE per CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTUKE STOCK, in accordance with the provisions of “The South 
Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882.”" 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of January, 1896. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £172} money for each £100 Deben- 
ture Stock, By Order, 


FRANK RUSH, Secretary, 
Offices, 709a Old Kent Road, S.E. 
December 7th, 1855. 


ECONDHAND BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Secondhand books would probably be much more often employed as gifts if it 
were felt that fresh and attractive copies conld easily be found. No. 549 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURH, just published, contains 
a collection of books, which from being either fresh in their original cloth or in 
good bindings, and from their wide variety (especially in History and Bio- 
graphy), are exceptionally suitable for this purpose. 

















A copy will be sent post-free on application to— 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; or, 37 Piccadilly, W. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS  »-« TOOTH POWDER, 


| and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
| Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


| the original and only genuine. 2s. 9d. per box, 


ODONTO 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE. COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 


—_—_— 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled gli edges and 
lettering, 7s. 6d. 


THE GILLMANS OF AIGHGATE 


AND S. T. COLERIDGE. 
Illustrated with Views and Portraits by Alexancer W, G‘]lman, 

“Many admirers of the poet wil gladly acd this modest volume to their 
Coleridge shelf.”’—Publishers’ Circular, 

“There are some interesting facts given with respect to Coleridge’s stay at 
The Grove, Highgate.”—New Age. 

“The biographies and I:lustrations will be treasure-trove to all Jovers of 
Coleridge and of literature.”—Manchester Courier, 

“The work is well worth the perusal of all lovers of the poet and philosopher 
(Coleridge).”"—East Sussea News, 


In crown 4to, tastefully bound in handsome cloth, 21s, 
Large-Paper Copies, £3 3s. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF PEM- 
BROKESHIRE. 
By Henry T. Timmins, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire.” 
A descriptive work of the various scenes of historic, artistic, or antiquarian 
interest in the county, fally illustrated with drawings by the author and by maps, 
In demy 8vo, cleth, 12s. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN AYRSHTRE. 


By Joun Smita, Author of * A Monocraph of the Stalactites and stalagmites 
of the Cleaves Oove.’” With many Illustrations, and a very iuteresting Map 
of Prehistoric Ayrsbire. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SOME NOTES OF THE H/STORY OF 
THE PARISH OF WHITCHURCH, OXON. 
By the Rev. JoHN SLATTER, M.A., Rector of that Parish, and Honorary 
Canon of Christ Uburch. 
‘The contents are both curious and valuable.’’—Times Weehlu, 
“ The volume 's oue of great and permanent value,”—Liberal. 
“It contains a great deal worthy of record and well put togeiher.” 
—The Antiquary. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
DRIFTING THROUGH DREAMLAND 
A Volume of Poems by T, E, Ruston. 
Tastefully bound, 3s, 6d. 
SHILOH, and Other Poems. 


By REGINALD TAVEY. 
“Tn ‘Shiloh, and Other Poems’ the spirits of true poetry and piety are wed, 
and devotional souls will revel in the calm sweetne-s and graccfal beauty of 
every piece. The volume is most daintily bound.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


bY THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LOCKE AND SYDENHAM. Sixth Edition, 


with Portrait by James Faed, Urown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


Vol. Il. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Fifteenth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


Vol. III. JOHN LEECH. Sixth Edition, with Portrait 
by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTER 
ISABELLA: OUTLINES. By EK T. M‘Laren. Fifth Edition, 
with addituns, Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. Also Fourth Edition, with 3 Portraits, 
small 4to, 5s. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—Messrs. W. H. SMITH and SON, 


Library Department, 186 Strand, London, are prepared to supply post- 
free upon application the following C atalogues : —Books Withdrawn from Circu- 
lation—New Kemainders and Bound Books—Adapted for OCaristmas Presents. 
The Books are greatly reduced in price. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 





(west end), London. 





THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


on the s.s. ‘Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowne. Lectures 
by Dean Farrar, Professor Sayce, and Dr. CUNNINGHAM 
Geikigz. Fare includes return ticket to Marseilles, via 
Calais, and Thirty Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure:— 
December 20th, January 21st, February 21st, March 30th. 





aNVESTED FUNDS ... ove - £20,000,000 








Particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdus., London, N.W. 








c 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 
Crown &vo, 6s, ne 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES: 


being a Seq: el to ‘“*Kuphorion.” By Veryon Ler, Author of “Kuphorion, Antique and Mediwval 
in Renaissance,” «ec. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 


€quare 16mo, 3s. (being Volume V. of “THE Novet SERIES.) 


FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith,” 


**The Mischief of Monica,” &e, 
*,* Other Volumes of ““ THE NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course, 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 
BY WALTER FRITH. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET: a Country Journal. By 


WALTER FritH. Crown Svo, 63. 





BY SARAH TYTLER, 


KINCAID’S wibDow. By Saran Tyrer, Author of 


“Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “‘ French Janct,” kc, Crown 8vo, 63. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 








LONDON. LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E.@LADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
HERBEKT SPENCER, Ksq., F.K.8.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Trustecs—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S.; Rit ght Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY ; 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFI 

Committree—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. seis Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq., Lt of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., O.B., K.C.M.G., 

GC. Lathbury, Esq., oe H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sid J. Low, E-q, Frank ‘T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Sir I’, Pollock, 
Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, i. Re Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Rei iding-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIF" fH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


tv Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERSY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons JIS Grace the AKCH BISHOP ot CANTERBURY, 
“* (His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Prrsipent—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
HAIRMAN—The Very Kev. the DEAN of W we 2R. Drruty-CHainmMaNn—The Hon, EDWARD W. 
OUG S. 
Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. AcTuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 
SECRETAR y¥—(. Hi. HODG SON, bsq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. | Annual Income, £395,073, 
BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-projit Policies in force on June Ast, 1896, will share in the distribution. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being eqnivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business, 
° —The Kate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 y ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amonnted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5.—The Re serves for the Society’s Liabilities ‘have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinapom, 
6.—Assured Members have therefore aBSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anpD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Grantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
























ASTHMA, ~BRONG HITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Fanny -earey Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, Just Published. 2s, 6d. post-free, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, ee te ee eS: 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, gout will be interested in & little book by the well 





—_ * . “ . kno wn specialist.”—Land and Water, London: 
See ane James Epps and Co, (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, aud 48 


RAILWAY PASSENGERBY’ ‘hreaducedie Street. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Toe Le ean ae 
Established 1849. Capital £1,000,000, J OSE PH GI LLOTT’S 
Compensation Paid ... ... ... £3,550,000 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. STEEL PENS. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. DECEMBER, Price 2s. 6a. 

EPisopEs OF THE MontTRH. 

THE Crisis in ReELicious Epccation. By the 
Bishop of Salford. ; 

MattHEW ARNOLD IN HIS LETTERS. By Alfred 
Austin. 

THE GREATER EASTERN QUESTION. By Professor 
Robert K. Douglas, 

Tue Air Car. By Lieutenant B. Ba 

INVESTORS AND THEIR Money. By H. E.M. Str Td. 

A GREAT SINGER’S Last Home. By W. Barclay 
Squire. 

CuiLp DIstRESS AND StTaTE Sociatism. By J. BR. 
Divgle. z 

A NEw THEORY OF Govt. By Mortimer Granville, 

Our Mititary ProBLEM—For CIVILIAN KEADERS 
By Captain Maxse, Coldst:eam Guards, 

THE DECLINE OF DRUNKENNESS. By Arthur 
Shadwell. , 

A TurkisH NOTE ON THE TURKISH QUESTION, 





Powell, 
M. Stut 





London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Strect, W.C, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Lots. 
Pure BORDKADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, cr for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINH, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 425. per 
dozen, 

HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaus, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .....,.ccccccseservesvee 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.......... ovccescecs diosa ee 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
sre granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIOREMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 
London, 


IRK BECK BAN 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTE! LES c 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belew £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











GRATEFUL. 


EPPS’S comFoRTING, 
COCOA BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
s 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 





HOUSE Built Sous the Sand can- 


not have a permanent foundation; and the 
same may be said of every undertaking in life. Suc- 
cess, to have a permanent effect, must be built upon 
something solid, or it will crumble into ashes when 
seemingly within our grasp. The foundation of 
anything of va'ue must be carefully laid, or it will 
soon become useless. This remark is parti cularly 
applicable in reference to our health, for if it is not 
firmly established through the blood being pure and 
the stomach in regular order, we are liable at any 
time to be fatally “attacked by disease. Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment lay a foundation of good healta 
which will be permanent and strong as a rock. 





XUM 








XUM 
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CASSELL 5 COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The Fine-Art Volume of the Season. 


Now Reapy, price 68s. 


ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY, 
By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smirn). 
Tilustrated by H. M. Pacer and W. Harnerett, 
R.I. With a Preface by the Dean or WEsTMINSTER, 
and a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. 'T. 
Mickxietuwaire, F.S.A. 


“The daughter of the Dean of Westminster long ago estab- 
lished her claim to be considered an authority upon the history 
of the famous church; and now she has successfully reasserted 
that claim in the imposing quarto volume called ‘Annals of 
Westminster Abbey.’ ”—The Times. 


The First Large Supply of the Entirely New and Revised 
Edition of 
DR. BREWER’S DICTIONARY 
OF PHRASE AND FABLE 
(Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to 
Tell, 1,440 pages), having been exhausted, a further 
quantity has been prepared, and the Work is now again 
on sale, price 108. Gd. 


Mr, Satla’s Great Work on Cookery, 
Now Reapy, price 21s. 


THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of 
. “Things I Have Seen and People I Have Known,” 
“The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala,” &e. —_— 
The FIRST EDITION of 
THE HISTORY OF PUNCH, 
by M. H. SPIELMANN, with upwards of 160 Illus- 
trations, Portraits, and Facsimiles, having been entirely 
exhausted, a Second Edition has been printed, and is 
now on sale, price 16s, 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Numbered Copies, £2 2s. net. 


Just PusLisHED, price 21S. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF ART” 
YEARLY VOLUME. 
_ With about 400 choice Illustrations, 14 beautiful Etch- 
ings or Photogravures, and a series of Full-page Plates. 


Just Published, price 6s, 


SCOTLAND, 
Picturesque and Traditional. A Pilgrimage 
with Staif and Knapsack, 


By G. E. EYRE-TODD, Author of “ The Sketch- 
Book of the North,” &c. 


Just PuBLIsHED, price 6s. 


PICTORIAL NEW ZEALAND. 
With Preface by Sir W. B. PERCEVAL, K.C.M.G., 
Agent-General for New Zealand. 


NOTICE. 
The First and Second Editions of Archibald Forbes’ 
Intensely Interesting Work, entitled 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
OF WAR AND PEACE, 


having been already exhausted, a Third Edition has been 
prepared, which is now ready, price 16s. 





The New Book of Stories by Q. 
Now Reapy, price 6s. 
WANDERING HEATH. 


Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q, Author of 
“Dead Man’s Rock,” “ Noughts and Crosses,” &c. 


The New Work by STANLEY WEYMAN. 
19th Thousand, price 6s. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 
A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of “A Gentle- 
man of France,” “ The Story of Francis Cludde,” de: 
Cloth. ee 
Now Reavy. 

OLD MAIDS AND YOUNG. 
By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of 
“ Appassionata,” &c. 6s. 


“A piece of exquisitely literary work, embellished 
with beautiful word-pictures, and embodying w story of 
genuine human interest.’’—Scofsman. 


MAX PEMBERTON’S New Story. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “The Iron 
Pirate,” “ The Sea Wolves,” &c. 6s. 


*,* A Second Edition of this work has already been called for. 





TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. 
By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “His Lordship,” 
“ The Dance at the Four Corners,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


“It is strong, racy, readable, and original. It is 
perfectly wholesome, decidedly clever, and not at all too long.”— 
Guardian, 





The FIRST EDITION of 
THE WHITE SHIELD, 
By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “ The King’s 
Assegai,” “The Gun-Runner,” &c., having been ex- 
hausted, a Second Edition has been prepared, and is 
now ready, price GS, 
« An engrossing Zulu romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Just published, medium 8vo, 388 pp., buckram gilt, 21s, 
BRITISH BIRDS NESTS: 
How, Where, and When to Find and 
Identify Them. 
By R. KEARTON, Author of “ Birds’ Nests, Eggs, 
and Egg Collecting.” With an Introduction by Dr. 
Bowpier Suarpe. Containing nearly 130 Illustra- 
tions, of Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., in their natural 
situations and surroundings, from Photographs by 
C. Kearton. 
The New Work by Tighe Hopkins. 
Price Is. 4d. 
LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


“ A story full of quaint incident, happy touches of character, 
stimulating wit—a refreshment, in short, for which the general 
reader ought to be grateful as the jaded reviewer.” — 

Daily Chronicle. 


#,* An Illustrated Descriptive List of Cassell and Co.’s New Volumes will be sent post-free on application. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Atlases for Christmas Presents. 


Prospectus, giving Contents of Each, on Application. 
SECOND (FOLIO) EDITION. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


9 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the 
Various Countries of the World. 100 Maps, and an Alphabetical List of 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitxdes. Imperial folio, half morocco extra, 
£12. Size, when shut, 16 inches by 23 inches, 
“In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it 
is probably unsurpassed.”—Times. 
**a REMARKABLE ATLAS.—We have received from Mr. Stanford, whose maps 
are famons, or should be, a'l over the world, a copy of his new folio atlas—a 
handsome, well-designed, and carefully executed work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STANFORD’ S FAMILY ATLAS OF GENERAL GEO- 
HY, exbibiting the various Physical and Political Divisions of the 
Gat Countries of the World. 50 Maps, with a List of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial folio, half morocco, £5 5s, Size, when shut, 16 inches 
by 23 inches, 
FIFTH (QUARTO) EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 


GEOGRAPHY, containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and 
beautifully ergraved on steel and copper plates, and an Alphabetical List of 
over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial 4to, half 
morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 12 inches by 15 inches, 
“We have used it constantly for years, and we bave never found it surt assed 


for the combined merits of hindiness, cheapness, accuracy, an4 clearness,” 
—Saturday Review, 


, 

STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifu'ly engraved 
on copper plates; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. ‘econd Edition. Handsomely bound in half 
morocco, cilt edges, 21s. Size, when shut, 74 inches by 12 inches, 

“We have tried Mr. Stanford’s Guinea Atlas, testing it on ground with which 
we were familiar—Switzerlaud, Norway, the Balkan Peninsula—and we have 
found that it is as good as itlooks. Higher praise we could not award it.” — 
Journal of Nducation. 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 


GRAPELY, consi-ting of 30 Maps, each 14 inches by 11 inches, engraved 
in the best ety e; al-o an AJphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitndes and Longitudes, Leound in cloth, 103s. 6d. Size, when shut, 
74 inches by 12 inches, 

“1¢ would be difficult to find a small Atlas more complete than this,’’— 


Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. 


New Issue, Rewritten, and with New Illustrations, 
In Twelve Volumes. 
NOW READY, large crown Svo, cloth, 15s, 
AFRICA: Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S., Anthor of ‘* North Africa’’ in same series, ‘* Eastern Geography,” 
&c, With 11 Meps and 92 Illustrations. 
“An admirable repertory, not merely of geographical information proper 
relating to South Africa, but of so much of history, ethnography, and political 
Vicissitudes as is rei jaired to illustrate and explain the geography.”—Times, 





Nature. 


The Volumes already issued in the New Series are :— 


AFRICA: Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keanz, 
F.K.G.S., Anthor of ‘* Asia,” in same series, ‘* Eastern Geography,” &c, 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations, 15s. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved immense and original 
labour, for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has been 
entirely superseded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which 
he has discharged his task.” ~—Glasgow Herald, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEA- 
sone sy A. KR. Wattace, LL.D., F.R.8. With 14 Maps and 69 Illustra- 
tions, los, 

AUSTRALASIA : Vol. II. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC 
Diesen ie is. By F. H. H. GuitLemarRp, M.D. With 16 Maps and 





~ Other Volumes in preparation. 


Miss Buckley’s Popular Books for Children 


“ Hundreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss Buckley’s 

enchanting books.” —Manchester Guardian, 

THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth 
Thousand, With 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, giit edges, 6s.; calf, marble 
edges, 11s, 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other Lectures. A 
Sequel to “ The Fairyland of Science.” With nearly 100 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; bound in calf, lls, 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of Animal Life, 


from the Amceba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand. With upwards of 
100 Ilustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63.; calf extra, lls, 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, The Great Backboned 
Family. With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, glt edges, 83, 6d., calf 
extra, lis, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, and of 
the Progress of Discovery, from the ‘lime of the Greeks to the Present Time, 
Fourth Edition, Reviseéd and Kearranged, With 77 Lusiratioas, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 8s, 6d., calf extra, 14s. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt edges, 3s. 

ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 255 Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Urawn by Hernrich LeuremMann. With Descriptive Letterpress. 
Edited by ARABELLA B. BuckLey. Orown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 
103, 6d. 





London: EDWARD StlanNt'Unv, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 


JAMES NISBET AND GO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


UNDER the CZAR and QUEEN VICTORIA: the 
Experiences of a Russian Reformer, By JAAKOFF PREELOOKER, ex-Heag- 
Master of a Government School at Odessa, and or of the ** New Isrze.” 
Movement. Profusely Illustrated, pott 4:0, 7s. 6 


The LADY’S MANOR; or, <seheei River and Brook. 
ATale. By Kuma MarsuHaLy, Illustrated by W. Lance. Kxtra crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, bevelled boards, 53, 

“*A capital story of girls ana for girls.”—Record. 


The CRUISE of the ROVER CARAVAN. By Gordon 


STaBLes, M.D., R.N. With Illustratons by Obarles Whymper. Extra 
crown 8yo, gilt ‘edges, bevelled boards, 5: 

“* The Cruise of the Rover Caravan,’ by Dr. Gordon Stables, is the best of the 
several books which he has written this year. Itis an account ‘of the wanderings 
of two lads in a private earavan, not without thrilling moments, such as the 
snowing up in the Highlands, but mainly dealing with the peauties of country 
lanes and the free life of the ‘ gentlemen gipsies,’ ’—Morning Post, 


The KING’S RECRUITS. Adapted from the German 


by Mrs. PEREIRA. lilustrated, gilt edges, bevelled boards, extra crown sve, 5s. 
“A delightful story, the book is lively from beginning to end. Nowhere have 
we seen a moregraphic account of the daily lite ot Freder ick the Great,’ ’— Spectator, 


KATHERINE’S KEYS. By Sarah Doudney. Illus- 


trated by Chas. Richardson. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5s, 
“ Katherine’s early life is passed in London, i in the City, which Miss Douaney 
knows £0 well and describes so charmingly.””—Athenzum, 
By Sarah 


TUDOR QUEENS and PRINCESSES. 
TYTLER, kKxtra crown 8vo, illustrated, giit edges, bevelled boards, 5-. 
** A dozen interesting biographical sketches of Queen El zabeth and her kins. 
women, written with much spirit.’’—Scotsman, 


The SAGA BOOK of LUNDA. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, 
Author of “ The Luds of Lunda.” Ilustrated by U.C. Murray. Crown 5.0, 
2s, 6d. 

“Mrs. Saxby invests her books with much of the romance that inspired Scott 
in ‘ The Pirate.’”"—Times, 


SHIP DAPHNE: a Story of the City and the Sea. 


By the Rev. T. S. Mituincton. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 33, 6d, 
« Just the sort of book boys will read with pieasure.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The ADVENTURES of a YOUNG STOWAWAY : his 


Surprising Adventures and Hairbreadth + scapes. By Mrs. GEORGE CorBerr. 
lilustrated, crown 8vo, 2:. 6d. 
“The stowaway’s adventures are truly thrilling. 


A SALT WATER HERO. By the Rev. E. A. Rand. 
lilustrated, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33. 6d 
* An interesting story, breezy and wholesome, 


SOME COMMON INSECTS. By Emily Dibdin, Author 


of ‘** Spoilt Twins.’? Profasely Illustrated, crown svo, Is. 6d, 
“We have rarely met with a more charming work of its kind. It is unusually 
successful in combining instruction with amusement for children.”—Record. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


BUCKTHORNE EDITION. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 
25 Photogravure Illustrations, from Original Drawings by Arthur 
Ailan Barraud, Frederick Dielwav, Henry Sandham, F. 8. 
Each page is surrounded 
$vo, ciotb, bevelled 


—Record. 


”?Glasgow Herald. 





With 
Rackham, 
Church, George Wharton Kdwards, and others, 
by a decorated border Printed in Colours. 2 vols., 
boards, gilt tops, with slip covers (in box), 25s, 


OLD DIARY LEAVES. 
By H. 8S. OLCOTT. 
The True Story of the Theosophical Society. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 


To the Homes of Good Men and Great. 


By ELBERT HUBBARD, 
Author of “* No Enemy but Himself,” 


Tilustrated with some Portraits. Printed on rough-edged paper, 16mo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, 53. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 


2 vols., Illustrated, 16mo, buckram, gilt tops, 53, 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 
By Captain MARRYAT. 


With 16 Full-page Ilustrat ions by R. F. Zoghaum, and with Illustrated Head- 
pieces by A. W. Van Deusen. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


THE ECHO CLUB. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 


12mo, cloth extra, 2;. 6d. 


New Catalogue free. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
41 WseLLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 








oe SOOSCOCe 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, ready next week. 


A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. By Joun Guitte 


MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &c., Author of “Game Birds and Shooting Sketches.” With numerous Illustrations by the Author, and 
Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 

This fine work, which has been eagerly expected by all acquainted with its Author’s previous work in similar fields, since its announcement 
nearly two years ago, is of equally high interest as regards Sport, Natural History, or Art. It forms one volume, imperial 4to, printed on 
Art Paper, with Illustrations by the Swantype process, &c., also engraved on wood by G. EB. Lodge ; and a Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A. ; 
and in all contains 13 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 12 Full-page Illustrations, and 125 Illustrations in the Text. 


Bound in buckram, top edges gilt (limited to 1,000 copies), price £3 3s, net. 


A selection of the large and fine ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for this beautiful work, including that by Sir John 
Millais, is now on view at Messrs. Henry Sotheran and Co.’s West-End House, 37 Piccadilly, W. 





MR. MILLAIS’S LAST WORK. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, 


Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur amongst them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, printed on Art Paper, bound in 
buckram. With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and Frontispiece by sir J. K. Millais, Bart., R.A. Price 18s. net. 
A few Copies of the Large Original Edition, in imp. 4to, half-morocco, top edes gilt, containing 16 coloured Pilates, lithographed by W. Hart and W. Greve, 
18 Woodcuts by G. H, Lodge, and 32 Autotypes, may still be had, Price £5 5s. net. 


Also Illustrated by MR. MILUAIS. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHARADRIIDA;; or, Plovers, Sand- 


pipers, Snipes, and their Allies. By the late HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of “ Siberia in Europe,” &c,. &c. 1 vol. 4t» The whole impression limited to 
500 copies, of which the following number only are for sale, viz. :—150 Ordinary Copies, Il ustratei with numerous fins Woodcuts by J. G. Millais, &c., price 
£2 is. 6d. net.; and 220 Copies further Ilustrated by the insertion of 21 Plates specially drawn on stone for the Work by Mr. J. G, Keulemans, and 
coluured by haud. Price £5 5s. net. 


DR. COPINGER’S GREAT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. 


In 2 Parts. The First containing nearly 7,000 Corrections of and Additions to the Collations of Works described or mentioned 
by Hain. The Second, a List, with numerous Collations and Bibliographical Particulars of nearly 6,000 Volumes, printed in 
the Fifteenth Century, not referred to by Hain. By W. A. COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Law in Owens College and the Victoria University, and President of the Bibliographical Society. To be completed in 
Three Volumes, demy 8vo, strongly bound in red buckram, uncut. Price £4 143. 6d. net. 

The complete work will consist of three Volumes, demy Svo, (uniform with Hain’s own work), printed by Messrs. Clowes on fine paper, 
with the use, where needful, of all the elaborate special types needed for the Printed Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum ; very 
strongly bound in buckram, uncut ; and will be supplied to subscribers before publication at the net price of Four Guineas and a Half. ‘the 
whole edition is strictly limited to 500 copies, so that, while it is believed a sufficient number will be available for the needs of bibliographers, 
the work must eventually become scarce. The first volume is now ready for delivery; the second is in the press, and will follow with the least 
possible delay, and the whole will be completed in the course of 1896. 


THE FINEST ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK NOW APPEARING. 
Just published, Part V. of this important and splendid New Orn:THoLoaicaL Work, uniform with Mr. GOULD'S Works 
in Folio. The Edition limited to 350 Copies. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEIDA, OR BIRDS OF PARADISE, 
AND PTILONORHYNCHIDAH OR BOWER BIRDS. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.LS., &c., of the Ornitho- 
logical Department, British Museum. The Work will be published in Eight Parts, forming ‘wo Volumes, imperial folio, 
uniform with Mr. Gould’s Works, price Three Guineas each Part, to Subscribers only. Each Part will contain 10 Magnifi- 
cent Hand-coloured Illustrations. Prospectus, with full particulars, on application to the Publishers. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. BOWDLER SHARPE, 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDZ, OR FAMILY OF SWALLOWS. By 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., British Museum; and CLAUDE W. WYATT, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Uniou. 
Price of the complete Work, Illustrated with 103 beautiful hand-coloured Plates of the several species, and 26 coloured Maps, showing geographical 
distribution (an especially valuable feature), in Twenty-one Parts, 4to, sewn, £10 10s. net; or bound in two handsome volumes, buif-moroceo gilt, cloth 


sides, tup edges gilt £12 net, 
A MOST VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK FOR ORNITHOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE COMPLETE SERIES OF GOULD’S ORNITHOLOGICAL 


WORKS, containing nearly 17,000 cross references to all the Species figured in Mr. Gould’s grand works; a Biographical Memoir and Portrait of the 
eminent ornithologist; and a Bibliography. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, cloty, top edges gilt (only 260 copies printed), £1 16s. net; Large-Paper Copies, 
imperial 4to, half-morocco, top edges gilt (only 100 copies printed), £4 4s. net. 


SECOND EDITION of this very attractive Illustrated Angling Work. 


BY HOOK AND BY CROOK. By Fraser Sanpeman. 1 vol. crown 4to. Illustrated with 


Coloured Plates of Flies, &c., and many other Illustrations, from Water-colour Drawings and Etchings by the Author, Cloth, top edges gilt. Price 18s, net. 








THE GREAT WORK ON ORCHIDS, NOW COMPLETE. 
REICHENBACHIA: Orchids Illustrated and Described. By F. Sayner, St. 


Albans, assisted by eminent Scientific Authorities. Magnificently illustrated in Colours. Complete in 43 Parts, imperial 4to, 
each containing 4 Plates, with descriptive Letterpress in English, French, and German. Ordinary Edition, price £25 16s. 
net. Imperial Eaition, 100 Copies (numbered), atlas 4to (size 27 by 20 inches), the Text on Whatman Paper, the Plates 
re-touched by the Artist and mounted on Cardboard, price £50 83, net. ‘I'he whole Work can only be sold complete, and very 
few copies of either Edition remain for sale. 


THE WORK MAY ALSO BE HAD IN THE FOLLOWING HANDSOME BINDINGS, 


ORDINARY EDITION :— 
4 vols. half morocco extra, guarded throughout, top edges gilt, £35; ov whole morocco extru, guarded, gilt edges, £45, 


IMPERIAL EDITION :— 
4 vols. half Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £80; or whole Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £100, 


MR. GOULD’S WORKS. 
A FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST of the Grand Ornithological and other Works of the late JOHN GOULD, F.R.S., 
F.Z.8., &c., with Memoir of the Author and other information, will be sent post free on application to the Publishers. 


London: 140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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REVISED AND CORRECTED UP TO 1895. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A Dictionary of Tniversal Knotvoledge. 
TEN VOLUMES Imperial 8vo. 
COMPLETE SETS CAN NOW BE HAD. 


Price £5 in cloth; £7 10s. in half-morocco. 
The Work is also being issued in Monthly Volumes, price 10s. 
each, cloth; 15s. half-morocco. 
VOLUME II. READY DECEMBER 2nd, 1895. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA is acknowledged to be the 
best book of the kind at present before the public. Wherever 
the English Language is spoken, it is in use as a Standard 
Authority and Work of Reference. 

“*There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise in securing 
specialists as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, competcucy, and conciseness 
in the treatment of the articles.”—Times, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR SEASON 1895-96. 
Handsomely Bound. Fully Illustrated. 





GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

ROY ROYLAND;; or, The Young Castellan. By Gzorce 
MANVILLE Fenn, Large crown 8yo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, with 
Eight Ilastrations by W. Boucher ... ee “so ie oe . 5/0 

1 T. MEADE 

GIRLS NEW AND OLD. By L. T. Mrapr. With Hight 
Illustrations ge J. Williamson. Large crown S8vo, cloth elegant, beveiled 
boards ... = oa as eee 5/0 

"AUTHOR OF baat JADDIE. a 

DON. By the Author of “ Laddie,” &c. With men Tiles. 
trations by J. Finnemore. Large crown 8yo, antique cloth gilt.. 5/0 

AVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE COAST. By Davin 
Lawson JOHNSTONE. With Twenty-one Illustrations a W. Boucher. Larve 
crown 8yo, antique cloth gilt a oo of0 

REGINALD HORSLE we 
THE BLUE BALLOON : a Tale of the Shenandoah Vailey. 


By Reeinatp Horsiey. With Six lustrations ha W. S. Stacey. Orown 


8vo, cloth elegant... : ane as ose eS 
DAY ID KER. 

THE WIZARD KING: a Story of the Last Moslem In- 

vasion of Europe. By Davip Ker. With Six Illustrations * W. S. Stacey. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant ... Sak Sci - BG 


MRS. MOI ESWORTH. 

WHITE TURRETS. By Mrs. Moxesworru, Author of 
** Carrots,” ** Olivia,” &c. Wit rh Four Illustrations by W. Rainey. Post &vo, 
antique cloth gilt... “i “ “ 0 we ase 

F. M. HOLMES, 
HUGH MELVILLE’S QUEST: a Boy’s Adventures in 


the Days of the Armada, By F. M. HoLmes, With Four Illustrations by 








W. Boucher. Post Svo, cloth elegant ... ae sen cae “e soe ane 
ELOCUTION. A Book for Rec iters and Readers, com- 
prising selections from Barrie, Kipling, Jerome, **Q,” &c. Edited bv 

R. C. H. Moxison ; . 2/6 
**One of the be ot books of te kind in the Ex nelish lang anes *~lllions gow Citizen. 
TWO GREAT AUTHORS. Lives of Scott and Carlyle. 
Post Svo, cloth elegant nae oo. 2/0 
EMINENT ENGINEERS. Live g ‘of W ‘‘“. Shaphaneen 
Yeltord, and Brindley. Post Svo, cloth elegant ae 2'0 
TALES OF THE GREAT AND BR AVE. By Winaied T 
Fraser TytTLerR, Post 8vo, clothelegant ... se one) RTD 
CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
Topographical, Statistical, Historical. With Pronunciation of the more 





Ditticult Names of Places, numerous ity mologies, and Information regard- 
ing the Origin of'Names. Crown 8vo, cloth sa ‘s sm oe OO 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON : anp EDINBURGH, 





PESTA TRS and -DOWNST A DRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is ar pa red to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazime, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the r: ste. of 10s, per 100, on ap pli c a to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Assoc m2 should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 






AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, _ oi 
G. 2, PUINAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
* 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 







tention of the READING 





STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londo: 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDAR D 
PUBLIC XTIONS, and for ALL. AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE.| BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 

Just published, New Catalogues containing Lists 
of the Best New Books and the Standard Books on 
most Subjects nearly all offered at a discount of 25 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, per cent. . copy sent ‘ hg on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are 9 or : le a mn 
executed the same day.—TRUSLOVE and HANSON, Crown 12mo, 250 pp., paper 1/6. cloth 2/0, postage 3d. 
Discount Booksellers, 143 Oxford Street, London, W.. 
and 6s Sloane Street, London, S.W. 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 


Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
MAODONALD, Secretaries, 















MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON L LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


DANCING. 


By Mrs. LILLY GROVE, F.R.G.S. 
With Contributions by Miss MIDDLETON, Tue Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAG +E, 
Tur COUNTESS or ANCASTEN, sud Mrs. WORDSWOUTH. 
With Musical Examples, 38 Full-page Plates, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE RED COCKADE: 


An Historical Romance. 
By S TANLEY WEYMAN, 
Author of “‘ A Gentleman of France.” 
With Frontispiece and heat crown 8yo, 6s, 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 


Days of St. Chrysostom, By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter. 
bury. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 


Edited by Grorce G. CuisHotm, M.A., B.Se., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 1,800, #2 2s 
in cloth; or £2 12s, 6d. in half-morocco. 


APPENZELL: Pure Democracy and Pas- 


toral Life in Inner-Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irvine B. Ricuman, 
Consul-General of the United States to Switzerland. With 3 Maps, crown 
8vo, 5s. 
“There is not a dull page in the book.”- -Daily Chronicle, 
“ Full of interest and instruction.’”—Times, 
“Not to be neglected either by the intelligent tourist or by the student of 
Swiss institutions.”—Glasgow Herald. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F, Max Mixier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. 
Vol. IV. ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE, Crown 8vo, Ss. 1. net. 


A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the De ath of Ferdinand the Catholic, By Untick Rautru Berke, 
M.A, 2 vols. Svo, 32s, 
“This is a very valuable history, and stands quite alone among English works 
dealing with the same theme.”— Guardian, 


The CID CAMPEADOR: an Historical 


Romance. By D. ANTONIO DE TRUEBA ¥ LA QuiInTANA, ‘Translated fror 
the Spanish by Henry J. GILL, M.A., T.C.D. Crown Svo, 63 


JOURNAL of a FEW MONTHS’ RESI- 
DENCE in PORTUGAL, and Glimpzes of the South of Spain. By Mrs, 
QuILtInaN (Dora Wordsworth). New Edition. Edited, with Meme’ r, by 
Epmunp Ler, Author of ** Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6 


FRANCES MARY BUSS and her WORK 


for EDUCATION. By Anniz E, Riptey. With 5 Portraits and 4 Iilus- 
trations, crown $vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE DECEMBER NUMBER IS NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 


1. The BIG STAG OF BEINN NAN} 6, THE STORY OF AN ORCHID 
NIGHEAN, By Sir Herbert Max- | FREDERICK BOYLE. ;Illustrated by 
WELL, Bart., M.P. Illustrated by | John Beer. 

A. Thorburn. | 7A RUN. Atrrep E. T. Watson. 

2, INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS. Illustrated by C. E. Brock and H. 
MontTaGu SHEARMAN,. Illustrated | C, Jalland. 
from Photographs, | SPORT IN VICTORIA. Tue Eantr 

3. RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CAM- | oF Hopetoun. Illustrated by 
BRIDGE DkAG. J. M. Pavu.ton, | George Ashton. 

M.P. Illustrated by Stanley; 9, SKILOBNING IN NORWAY. Mrs. 
Berkeley. | ALEC TwWEeDIE. Illustrated by 

4, SKATING GOSSIP, TT. MaxweEt | Lancelot Speed. 

WirtHam. Illustrated by Lucien!10, “FIVE MiLX¥S FROM ANY- 


Davis. | WHERE.” HeEp.iry Prex. I'us- 
5. THE SPORTSMAN AT SCHOOL. | trated by C. E. Brock, N, J. G.bb, 

Horack Hurtcuinson. Illustrated | and L. Lindsell. 

by H. M. Brock. ‘ 


ive) 


11. NOTES BY “ RAPIER.” 
*,* The FIRST VOLUME, August to December, 1895, is now ready, price 6s. 
Covers for Binding can be had through any Bookseller. 
Subsequent Volumes will consist of Six Nwmbers, price 7s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York, 


ee AP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the pub 
isned price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Jatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.—GIL- 
BERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 








NOW READY. 
HELEN MATHER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE REBEL. 


Specially Designed Cover. 


MENTZ, KENNER, and GELBERG, 
Charterhouse Street, H.C, 
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CORREGGIO: | 


HIS LIFE, HIS FRIENDS, AND 
FAILS TIME. 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 


Translated FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


by 





1 vol. imperial 8vo, with 16 Photogravures, 21 Full-page Plates in 
Tint, and 190 other Illustrations in the Text, £2 2s. net. 





*.* Also a SPECIAL EDITION, printed on Japanese | 
Vellum, limited to 75 copies for England, of which| 
only 12 remain, with Duplicates of the Photogravure | 
Plates on India Paper. Price on application. A detailed | 
and illustrated Prospectus will be forwarded on appli- 
cation. 








MONG the great masters of the Renaissance, Anronto ALLEGRI DA 
CorreEcaio is one of those whose career and personality have been 
placed in an entirely fresh light, by the results of recent criticism and re- 
search. The biography of this artist by the late Dr. Julius Meyer, of Berlin, 
was a work of merit in its day, but has been rendered obsolete by the labours 
of more recent inquirers into the history of art and culture in the Emilian 
province, including the late Giovanni Morelli, and above all the present 
brilliant and indefatigable Director of the Gallery at Parma, Dr. Corrado 
Ricci. By inducing Dr. Ricci to undertake an elaborate life of the master, 
in which all the scattered results of recent research, including his own, shall 
be embodied in a continuous narrative and illustrated with the utmost com- 
pleteness, the publishers of the present volume hope to be conferring a real 
boon upon lovers of Renaissance Art. As Director of the Gallery in Parma, 
the city in which Correggio spent the most fruitful years of his life, Dr. Ricci 
has had access to otherwise inaccessible material, and has received help not 
only from the Italian Government, but from all who were able to throw new 
light on the work of this great artist. Correggio stands out clearly as a man 
of extraordinary ability and accomplishments, dwelling in an environment 
which will be realised with surprise by those who have believed him to have 
been born and bred in uncultivated and rustic surroundings. - Dr. Ricci, on the 
contrary, shows Correggio to have been born and to have grown up in the very 
centre of Emilian civilisation, living at the courts of princes and noblemen, 
and thrown into constant contact with his intellectual peers. Influenced alike 
by them and by the remarkable women of the time, su:h as Veronica Gambara, 
Isabella d’Este, and others, his life’s history becomes almost a record of that 
most splendid period of intellectual and artistic activity, which filled the towns 
and palaces of Northern Italy with invaluable artistic treasures. 

The historical and descriptive notices of the different works included in 
this volume are founded on documents which L-ve been tested with scrupulous 
care, so that nothing is here ascribed to the master which cannot abundantly 
be proved to be his work. 


The pictorial magnificence of the volume will speak for itself, the repro- 
ductions being altogether superior to previous reproductions of Correggio’s 
works, while its most conspicuous and valuable ornaments are probably the 
first accurate reproductions of those celebrated frescoes of the two great 
Cupolas at Parma, known hitherto to the world at large only in untruthful 





engravings. 





London 





HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


oe 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED, 
NOW READY. 


REMBRANDT. 


His Life, his Work, and his Time. By Err 
MicueL, of the Institute of France. Translated 
by FLorEnck Simmonps. With 76 Full-page 
Plates and 250 Illustrations in the Teat, In 2 
vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
A few copies of the EDITION DE LUXE (printed 
on Jopanese vellum, with India proof duplicates of 
the Photogravures), £12 12s. net, are still on sale, 





STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By 


Count BENEDETTI. With Portrait, demy S8vo, 
103. 6d. 
8. T. COLERIDGE, 


ANIMA POETA, From the Unpub- 


lished Note-books of SaMuEL TaYLOr COLERINGE. 
Edited by ErnkoT HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

The Guardian.—** There is gratification for almost 
every taste in this little volume, which sboulc tind a 
place by the side of the ‘Table Talk’ in the libraries 
of ajl who have profited by the writings of this true 
poet and most inspiring and suggestive teacher,” 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


|THE POETRY OF PATHOS AND 


DELIGHT. From the Works of Covenrry 
PATMORE. Passages selected by ALICE MEYNELL. 
With Portrait in Puotogravure after ths Picture 
by J. S. Sargent, A.K.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The Saturday Review.— ‘If we must have a 
Laureate, there is no one better fitted for the po-t 
than Mr. Patmore.” 


ESSAYS. By Artuur CurisTorHer 
Benson, M.A., of Eton College. Crown 8vo, 
7s. Gd. 

The Saturday Review.—“ Full of swift and often 
delicate appreciation.” 


New Novels. 
DR. NORDAD’S NOVEL. 


A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By 


Max Norpav, Author of “ Degeneration,” &c. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 


“THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


By SrePpHEN CkanrE, Cloth, 3s. net; payer, 
2s, 6a. net. [ Pioneer Series, 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ Holds one irre- 
voeably. There is no possibility of resistance, when 
once you are in its grip, from the first march of the 
troops to the closing scenes......Mr. Crane, we repeat, 
has written a remarkable book. His insight and his 
power of realisation amount to genius.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE,”—“ In the whole range 
of literature we can call to mind nothing so searching 
in its analysis, so manifestly impressed with the 
stamp of truth, as *The Red Badge of Courage. 
......A remarkable study of the average mind under 
stress of battle. Mr. Kipling bas shown us the 
private soldier in barrack and camp, Mr. Orne 
brings him into action We repeat, a really fine 
achievement.” 


MISS HOLDSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 
HATH EHaTEN. By .Annie FE. Houps- 
worth, Author of “Joanna ‘Traiil, Spiuster.” 
Crown 8vo, 63, 

“A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. 


F. Keary, Author of “A Mariage de Con- 
venance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A piece of life 
and a work of art...... Mr. Keary is as honest in his 
presentation of life as Mr. Gissing, but he is rore 
pointed and wittier; he is less witty than Mr. George 
Meredith, but he is more responsible We say it 
deliberately that there are very, very few novels of 
our time that bear so unmistakably the grip of the 
master-hand as ‘ Herbert Vanlennert.’” 


PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 
CORRUPTION. By Percy Wuirr, 
Author of *“‘ Mr. Bailey Martin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MISS GRACE OF AL’ SOULS’. 
By Witu1aM Epwakps TIREBU Crown 8v0, 6s. 
ZOLA’S CONTES. 


STORIES FOR NINON. By Emre 
Zora. With Portrait by Will Rothenstein. 
Orown 8vo, 63. 


‘TURGENEV’S NOVELS. 


A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. By 


Ivan TurGeneEv. Translated by OonsTasces 
GARNETT. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 3s. net each. 


>: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Imperial 8vo, with about 1,000 Original Weodcut Illustrations and 16 Plates in Colours, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
from the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A, D.Sc, Quain Professor of Botan 
n the University College, London, with the As: i:tance of MARIAN BOSK, 
The Complete Work is now ready in the following styles :— 
4 kalf-vols. uncut edges, cloth, 50s. net; 2 vols. gilt top edge, cloth, 50s. net; 
2 vols. balf-morocco, gilt edges, 63s. net. 


“ A notable addition to popular works upon betany. It should be a standard work for many year?,”— 


Saturday Review, 


** Lovers of nature will find every page cf the book interesting, and the serious student of botany will 


lerive great advantage from its perusal, The illustrations are beautiful, and, what is more necessary, true 


io nature.”— Nature, 





y 
B.Sc., ind MARY EWART, B.Sc. 





IWELFTH EDITION (Forty-sixth Thousand), carefal’y Revised, medium Sro, cloth extra, giit edges, 7s, 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE ; 


Or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science, 


Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood and 4 Plates in Colours, 
** We can honestly recommend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”—Times, 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


** A book of established reputation.”’—Spectator. 


“ A charmingly instructive and most fascinating introduction to the study of natural science.”"—Daily 


Telegraph, 





New Illustrated Story-Books. 
A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS: a Tale of 


the Siege of Rhodes. By G. A. Hesty, With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown $vo, 


cloth elegaut, olivine edges, 6s, 
“Tt has been a great pleasure to read this stirring story...... 


BY G. A. HENTY. 


vigorous as ever in the narrative of his bero’s exploits.” —Sypectator. 


The TIGER of MYSORE: a Story of the War 


with Tippoo Ssib. By G. A. Hesty. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetsono, and a Map. 


Crown vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


“Mr. Henty not only concocts a thrilling tale, he weaves fact and fiction together with so skilful a hand 
that t'e reader cannot help acquiring a just and clear view of that fierco and terrib'e strnggie which gave 


to us our Indian Ewpire.”—Athenzum, 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: a Story of 


Napoleon’s Retreat from Mo-cow. By G. A. HENty. 


unda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5+, 
*A stirring and effective narrative.”—Globe, 


** Wil, we think, prove one of the most popular of boy’s books this season.”—St. Jaines’s Gazette, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Price 6s. each. 


WULF THE SAXON. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE. 
THROUGH THE SIKH WAR. 
BERIC THE BRITON. 

IN GREEK WATERS. 

THE DaSH FOR KHARTOUM. 
REDSKIN AND COWBOY. 
BY RIGHT OF CONQUESID. 
BY ENGLAND'S AID. 

WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA, 
BY PIKE AND DYKE. 

THE LION OF ST. MARK. 
CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR. 
BONNIE PRINCK CHARLIE, 
FOR THE TEMPLE. 


THK YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN, 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA. 





Price 6s. each. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED. 
THE LION OF THK NORTH. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA, 

IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE, 
THROUGH THE FRAY. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 
TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG, 


Price 5s. each. 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES, 
A JACOBILTE EXILE. 
CONDEMNED AS A NIBILIST, 
HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND, 
MAOKI AND SETTLEK. 

ONE OF THE 28ru. 

IN THE REIGN OF TERROR, 
ORANGE AND GKEEN, 





Mr. Henty is as fertile in invention, and as 


W.th € Page Illustrations by W. H. Overexd, 


Price 5s. each. 
BRAVEST OF THE BKAVE. 
A FINAL RECKONING. 

THE CAT OF BUBASTES, 
FOR NAME AND FAME. 
DRAGON AND THE RAVEN. 
ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND, 
BY sHEER PLUCK, 
FaCING DEATH. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES 


Price 2s. 6d. 


STURDY AND STRONG, 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 
TALES of DARING and DANGER 
YARNS ON THE BEACH, 








BY KIRK MUNROE. 
AT WAR WITH PONTIAC; or, The 


Totem of the Bear. With 8 Page Illustrations 
by J. Finnemore. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 
“The author of this capital story bas already made 
his mark, and his present work will add greatly to 
his reputation.” —Standard, 


BY DR. GORUON STABLES. 
FOR LIFE and LIBERTY: a Story 


of Battle by Land and Sea. With 8 Page Illus. 
trations by Sydney Paget, and a Map, Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivive edges, 53, 
“ The story is lively and spirited.”—Times, 
“*A spirited picture of life in the field during the 
American War of Secession,” —Athenzwn, 
BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 
“HALLOWE'EN” AHOY! or, Lost 
on the Crozet Islands. With 6 Illustrations by 
H. J. Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s, 
“Simple and forcible in style and highly enter- 
taining.”—Daily News, 


** Pull of incident, clearly and brightly told,”’ 
— National Observer, 


Also NEW STORY BOOKS at 3s., 2s. 6d., 2s., 1s. 6d, 1s., 9d., and 6d. 


*,* BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Books suitable for 
Presentation, §c., with Synopsis of their Contents, sent post-free on application. 


BY EDGAR PICKERING. 
TWO GALLANT REBELS: a Story 


of the Great Struggle of La Vendée. With 6 
Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3:, 6d. 
“A bracing tale of ambushes and battles and 
escapes, soch as boys love.”—Duily Telegraph, 
“A well-told tale.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 
A THANE of WESSEX: being the 


Story of the Great Viking Kaid of 845. With 6 
Illustrations by W. H, Margetson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. 
“Vividly depicts the dangers of the troublous 
times of the early Saxon period.”—Morning Post, 
“ The story is told with great epirit and go.”— 


BY ARTHUR FERRES. en 
HIS FIRST KANGAROO: an Aus- 


tralian Story for Boys, With 6 Illustrations by 
ar F. S. Spence. Crowa 8vo, cloth elegant, 
s. 6d. 
“In ‘His First Kangaroo’ we are transported to 
the Australian bash, and an alluring picture is there- 
in painted of the delights of a squatter’s life’’— 





Pall Mall Gazette, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S 


Laie. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
New Edition (22nd), 80th Thousand, cap. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt extra, 5s. Handsomely printed in red 
and black. Revised throurhout. 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF, By **CavENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennet, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “Cavenpisx.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. &vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 
Handsomely printed in red and black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMEBI- 
CAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING GAME, 

By “ Cavenvisa.” 





CARD GAMES BY ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 
6d. each, American Leads (3vo) POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique, 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil- 
Five. Callabrasella, Sixty-Six. 








THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s. 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH.  Iilue- 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By “Cavex- 
pish.” Handsomely priuted in red and black. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 
Handsomely printed in red and black. 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 

on the Game by ** CavenvisH,” 





THIRD EDITION, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, ls, 6d. 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game by ** CAVENDISH.” 





THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
Key:sed turoughout, 23, 6d. 


s " 

ECARTE,. LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portlano and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “ CaveNnpisH.” 








‘a 8vo, aaa is extra, 3s. 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game 
by James CLay, 


SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 
Por, ¥.R.8. An E-say on the Scientific and 
Intellectnal Aspects of tke Modern Game, 
WHIst KHYMES, 31. 





SECOND EDITION, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s, 6d. 
BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; and a Guide to 
the Game by “ Boaz,”” 





DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT. 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1896, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, FINGER, THUMB, 
and PALM-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Monthly, price Half-a Crown, 

THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror DECEMBER. 

Mr. Batrour Seen From A Distance, By Norman 


Hapgood. 

THE SecONDARY EpucaTIon Report. By Professor 
Massie. 

Lorp DUNRAVEN AND THE Cup. By A.!T. Quiller- 
Couch. 


Prorsssor Sarck v. THE ARCHAOLOGIST, By Pro- 
fessor A. A. Bevan, 

Tue New Situation IN THE Far East. By 
Demetrius C. Boulyer. 

Sacervoratism. By Frarcis Peek. 

MunicipaL Firr Insuraxce. By Robert Donald. 

TracuHers. By Herbert S;encer. 

BERTHELOT AND HIS FrigNpy Kenan. By Albert 
D. Vandam. 

Mcscat. By J. Theodore Bent. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 


Puyrsics anp Sociotoay. by W. H. Mallock, 


| London: Isgrster and Co, Limited, 
Covent Gerden, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two Volumes crown Svo, 15s, net. 


THE 
LETTERS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 


1848-1888. 
Collected and arranzed by 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

TIMES.—"‘ In his brief introduction to these charming volumes, Mr. George 
Russell mentions that it was Mr. Matthew Arnold’s express desire that he 
sbould not. be the subject of a biography...... We can dispense with it here the 
more readily becanse these letters are a faithful record of the least known part 


of Mr. Arnold’s life.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Mlu-trations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. 

TIMES.—“ We are bathed in the cooloe:s of nature and refreshed by the 
society of natural things, while the brief and rapid narrative endears itself as 
much to cbi'dren as to men...... Let every uncle in search of Christmas gifts pro- 
v.de himself with ‘ The Second Jungle Book’ in large quantities.” 


Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. 
A New Story. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
In Two Volumes, 


MORNING POST.—‘*‘ Casa Braccio’ exhibits his special qualities as a writer 
of fiction in a very favourable light. Those qualities, broadly speaking, are as 
follows: he has a vivid yet disciplined imagination, a fine seuse of proportion, a 
clocely-observant habit, an impressive and agreeable style, aud a peu that very 
rarely runs away.” 


Medium 8vo, 21s, 


The MAKERS of MODERN ROME. In 


Four Books. I. HONOURABLE WOMEN NOT A FRW. II. THE 
POPKS WHO MADE THE PAPACY. III. LO POPOLO: AND THK 
TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE. I1V. THE POPES WHU MADK THE 
CITY. By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of ‘The Makers of Florence,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Henry P. Riviére, A.R.W.S., and Joseph Pennell. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 


Demy 16mo, 1s, net, cloth, and 1s, 6d. net, Persian, each volume.—Vols, III. & IV. 


A DREAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other 


Poems. 


LOCKSLEY HALL, and other Poems. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


Joun RicHarp Green, M.A. Vol.I. Early England, 449-1071. Foreign 
Kings, 1071-1204, The Charter, 1204-1216, Globe Svo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. 


Poems, narrative Poems, and Sonnets, Globe 8vo, 5s, 


Early 


Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 


The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vol. V.: PERIPATUS, by Apam Srepewick, M.A., F.R.S.; MYRIAPODS, 
by F, G. Sinccarr, M,A.; INSECTS, Part I., by Davip SHaRp, M.A.,, 
M.B., F.R.S. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas 


Huaues, Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
TIMES. —‘ They are very good reading, geuial, optimistic, variod, and well- 
informed,” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 


AUSTEN. J]lustrated by Char‘es E. Brock. With an Introduction by Austen 
Dosson, Crown 8vo, ds. 6d, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


Crown 8vo. 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Craw- 


FORD, 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Vols. X. and XI, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


GIBBON, by J. Cotter Morison; CARLYLE, 


by Joun NicnoL; MACAULAY, by J. Cotter Morison. 


SIDNEY, by J. A. Symonds; DE QUINCEY, 


by Davip Masson; SHERIDAN, by Mrs, OLipHanr. 


ESSAYS in TAXATION. By Edwin BR. A. 


Se.iaman, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia College. 


8vo, lzs. 64, net. 
PRINCIPLES of METALLURGY. By 


ArrHUR H, Hiorns, Director Metallurgy Department, Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Technical School. Globe 8vo, 62, 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By George 


C. Epwarps, Ph.B, Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Cahfornia. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


OUTLINES of CHURCH HISTORY. By 


Rupo.tF Soum, Professor of Law, Leipzig. Translated by Miss May S1n- 
CLaIR, With a Preface by Professor H. M, Gwatkryx, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
3s, O4, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 


Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 


With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 


NOW READY, medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 
AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: 
A Contrast. 
By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Beautifully Ilnstrated with 72 Full-page Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 


JUST OUT, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. 
By KAOUL HESDIN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, imperial 32mo, 1s, net, 


THE PSALTER: 
According to the Prayer-Book Version. 


With a Concordance and other Matter comp'led by 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 2s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; 
or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. 


Passages of Graduated Difficulty, Carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with 
Explanations, Notes, 


An Entirely New and Original Work. 


By Professor T. D. HALL, 
Author of *‘ The Students’ English Grammar,” &c, 


“NOW READY, crown 8vo, 10s, 64, 


HANDBOOK FOR ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 


A New and Revised Edition, with several New Maps and Plans, 


Edited by Colonel Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.M.G., 
H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis. 











With Plans, Svo, 16s. 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


OF MY LIFE. By “ir Josepu A. Crowe, K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of ** The 
Karly Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in North Ita'y,” &. Including the 
Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experieuc+s as War Corre- 
spondent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, 
Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1359, &c, 


Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Mis- 


sionary to the kast, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses not hitherto pub- 
lished. By Dr. Grorce Smitn, C.I.K., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Life of 
William Carey,” *“*Henry Martyn,’ &. With Portrait, Maps, and Il!us- 


trations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With 


the Arguments for and against the Preseut Law, and the various proposed 
Changes init. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political 
Questions.) A Manual for Administrators and Workers, By Miss GERTRUDE 
Lussocx. Witha Preface by the R ght Hon. Sir Joan Lussock, Bart., M.P, 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: the Great Artistic Potter. 


His Personal History. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated with 9 Steel 
Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols., 7%. 6d, each, 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
2ls., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d, 
J AMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. Illus- 
trated, 6s. 
JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 
“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mieux...... Sila France possédait dix poétes comme 
— .- poéetes de cette influence, elle n’aurait pas 4 craindre de révolutions,” 
—Sainte-Beuve, 





6s, each. 
SELF-HELP. | THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. | DUTY. 
LIFE and LABOUR. ‘INVENTION and IN- 


| DUSTRY. 
et fe A BIAL BIO! scorcn NATURALIST. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 
industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. td. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait 


etched by Rajon, and numerous Llustrations, Crown Svo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—‘‘A LITTLE TOUR IN 


AMERICA.” 2y the Very Rev. S. 
REYNOLDS HOLE. Ln order to meet 
the requirements of American Copyright, 
the publication of this Work has been post- 
poned until Monday next, December oth, on 
which date it will be ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, with numerous Lllustra- 
tions, 16s. 

NOTICE—U%ss BALFOUR’S New 
Book of Travels, ** TWELVE 
HUNDRED MILES IN 
A WAGGON,” with early 40 
Original Lllustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, will be ready on Wednesday 
next, December 11th, at all Librartes and 
Booksellers, 16s. 

NOTICE.—Y%. ROBERT BLATCH- 
FORD'S New Story of Life in the Ranks, 
entitled ** TOMMY ATKINS.” 
will be ready on Monday next, December 
oth, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 6s. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. 


Madame de Beaumont and the .Suards, By Epirn Sicurgn, Author of 
**Worthington Junior.” With Portraits of Chateaubriand, Joubert, and 
Madame de Beaumont. 1 vo). large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 


LITERATORE. By Freperic Harrison, M.A., Author of “The 
Choice of Books,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“* Mr. Harrison has given ns a welcome and delightful 
book. An important and even memorable contribution to modern critical 
literature.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 


Balliol. A Personal Memoir. By the Hon, Lionent ToLttemacue, Author 
of ** Safe Studies,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
ATHEN7UM.—“ Gives the reader a better idea of Jowett than anything 
tbat has hitherto been written about him by his friends.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A very remarkable success.” 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By the Kight Rev. Bishop Knigut-Bruck, formerly Lizhop of Mashona!and, 
&vo, 108. Ga, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ To review this book fully is impossible as there 
is nota siogie page devoid of interest, and all those who take an interest in 
Svuuth African affairs should not fail to read it.” 


THE 


LAND OF THE. NILE SPRINGS. 


Ky Colorel Sir Henry CoLvie, K.C.M.G., C.B., recently British Commis. 

sioner in pices With numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, lds. 

nD. AIL Y CRAPHIC,—‘ From beginning to end there is not a dull page in the 
Soo 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Ky Water Raveieu, Profess sor of English Liter: ature at Liverpool 
Univer-ity College, Author of **The Knglish Novel,” &c. Crown Svo, 
cloth 2s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* This very pleasant little book is quite the hest con- 
tritution that has yet been made tv our critical literature in regard to the 
Jate Mr. Sicvenson ” 


THE 
ROMANCE OF PRINCE BUGENE: 
on Idy l under Napoleon the First. From the French of ALBERT PULITZER. 


With numerous Pnotogravure Lilustrations, 2 vo s. demy 8vo, 21s. 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 


Parsifal, Hans Sa hs, Lohengriv. By Consrance Maub. Illustrated by 
H. Granville Fell, Crown 8vo, cloth, 53 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—“ An excel'ént idea well carried out. Miss Maud has 
done fur the Suakcspeare cf music what Charles Lamb once did for the real 
Shakespeare,” 


HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT 


ROUND THE WORLD. By M. Cornwatt Leau, Anthor of “ My 
Dou *Patwo?” With numerouslllustrations, feip. 4to, cloth, 5s 


WORLD.—" Perhaps the best of all the children’s books of the season,” 


LIFE’S PRESCRIPTION, in Seven 


Doses. By D. MacLareN Moraison. Crown vo, parchment, ls, 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: 


A Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba to Libombo, By 
FREDERICK VAUGHAN Kirpy, F.Z.S, (Maqaqamba). With Photogravura 
Portrait, numerous Illustrations by Ch arles Whymper, and a Map, Large 
demy 8vo, 25s. 


TAFILET. 


The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration to the Atlas Mountains and the 
Oases of the North-West Sahara, By WALTER B, Harnis, F.R.G.S. » Author 
of “A Journey through the Yemen,” &¢. With Illustrations by Maurice 
Romberg from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 2 2 Maps, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


UNDER CRESCENT | AND STAR. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel ANDREW HageGarp, D.S.O., Author of ** Dodo and I,” 
‘Tempest Torn,” &c. With a Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, 6s 





RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN 
BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 
AND DALMATIA. 


With an account of the Proceedings of the Congress of Archeologists and 
Anthropologists held at Sarajevo in 1894. By Ropert M bps M.A, M.D., 
F.R.S.E,, Author of ** The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” ‘* Ancient Scottish 
Lake-Dwellings,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


By Monracu Bcerrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, &.; Author of ‘*Commentaries on the History of 
England,” &c. Demy bre, 12s, 








THE EDINBURGH GIFFORD | LECTU TRES, 1894-95. 
FIRST SERIES. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Oxford; Emeritus 
Professor of Logic and Metapbysics in the University of Edinburgh. Post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TABLE- TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, 
Rossetti, Kiogsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By Joun SKELTON, 
O.B., LL.D. Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Widow. With an Intrcduction by H. Riper Hacgarp, Cheap 
Edition, Illustrated by John Wallace. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN. 


A Reply to Dean Farrar’s ‘Book of Daniel.” By Roperrt ANDERS 
LL.D., &c., Author of ‘The Coming Prince,’ “ Human Destiny,” &. a 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Two New, Novels. 
THE WRONG MAN. 


By Dororuxea GERARD (Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of “ Lady 
Baby,” “The Rich Miss Riddell,” &c.; Joint-Author of ‘‘ Reata,” &c. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. 


By J. MreavE FaLkner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 962. DECEMBER, 1895. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
a Wngeewaae King: A ROMANCE CF HiGH POLiItics. 
‘KoOTHEN” AND THE ATHEN#ZOM CLUB, By Lady Gregory. 
Tue Preasant-Lire OF SoutH Russia, 


PURCELL AND THE MAKING OF Musical ENGLAND. 

A ForreianER. Couclusion. 

THE EnGLIsH SOLDIER—aS He Was, anv AS He Is. 

Tue Lire oF “ Poncny.” 

OxrorD IN FacT AND FICTION. 

THe LOOKER-ON. 

ForrigN AFFAIRS, 

SONS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 





EDINBURGH AND LONTON, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Weadentc 


Sir clanien: "Fae | 


P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Ruys, with Prefatory Essay | 
by F.G. SrepHens. Super-royal 4to, with 120 Illustrations, including vol 
Photogravures, printed at the Chiswick Press, £3 3s.; also 85 copies on Large | 

Paper, with duplicate proofs on India Paper, £5 5s. net. | 


The Art of Velasquez. A Critical 
Study. By R. A. M. Stevenson. Sumptuously printed on Hand-made 
Paper at the Chiswick Press, with 20 Photogravure Plates and an Appendix 
of about 50 Fall-page Illustrations, 4to, 506 Copies only, £2 5s. net. 





——__——_—_——— 


rn aa ihe Great Aitiates 
A.D. 1400-1700. A Selection of the most Celebrated Pictures of the Old | 
Masters, reproduced directly from the Original Pictures. With Descriptions | 
and Introduction by Mrs. ArtHuR Bett (N. D’Anvers). With 43 Illustra- | 
tions, including 8 Photogravures, small columbia 8vo, in binding designed by 
Gleeson White, 21s. net. | 


Hichine in Bastand 


Wepmore. With about 50 Reproductions. 


This volume is practically a survey of the Art of Etching as understood in 
England by its finer practitioners, from Turner and Girtin to the present time. 


By FREDERICK 
y 


Small crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


. 

Three Months in the Forests cf. 
France. A Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in France. 
With numerous Illustrations of the Architecture, Sculptures, Paintings, and 
Personal Relies connected with them. By Marcaretr Sroxes, Hon. 
M.R.LA., Author of “Six Months in the Apennines,” “ Early Christian 
Architecture in Ireland,” &c. Feap. 4to, 12s. net. 


Modern Beok Illustrations. by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. Profusely Illustrated with Examples of the Work of 
Modern Artists, including many hitherto unpublished. 10s. 6d. net; also 125 
Tall Paper Copies, 21s. net. 


Picture Posters. A Handbook on the 


History of the Illustrated Placard. With numerous Reproductions of the 
most Artistic Examples of all Countries. By C. T. J. Hiarr. Large 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Ladies’ Book-Plates. By Norna' 
LABOUCHERE. With over 159 Illustrations, including several printed from | 
the Copper Plates, 8s. 6d. net; Presentation Edition, in special binding by 
Gleeson White, gilt, 10s. net; also 75 Tall Copies on Japanese Vellum at 
£1 5s. net. | 








NEW ILL EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL POEMS. 


Legends and Lyrics. By Apenatpe A. 


Procter. New Edition, with additional Poems not hitherto included, and 
Illustrations by Ida Lovering. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Designs by Gleeson | 


White, ei iia OSs. 


Harald the Viking: A Back es —_ 


By Captain C. Youne. With 10 Illustrations by J. Williamson. Crown | Sv, | 
handsomely bound, 5s. 


ISTRATED 

















London: 


“Not only a beautiful gift-book, but it 
must be invaluable to thoughtful students 
of art.”— Times. 

“A notable book, excellently reproduced.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“ The book is worthy of its hero.” —Studio. 


_ If only as an actoal record of the 
genuine works of Valesquez it would be of 
considerable vi alue; but in addition to this 
we have in Mr. Stevenson a thoroughly 
competent critic of art who has found in 
the great Spanish painter a subject to 
arouse all his enthusiasm.”—T'imes. 





« A sumptuous volume which presents 
many attractions...... will be very ac cept- 
able to the art student or art lover. 

Daily Telegraph. 

“One of the most beautiful of recent 
books.”——Sketch. 

“Remarkable for the excellence of its 
illustrations, the reproductions of some of 
the pictures being especially fine.” 

St. Jame s’s Budget. 


“Mr. Wedmore is a critic essentially 
good.”’—Times. 
“ Mr. Wedmore’s excellent volume.” 
—Daily News. 
“Elegant appearance, moderate price, 
capably written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Miss Stokes’ researches are full of 
learning and conducted in a very scholarly 
spirit. The volume is copiously illustrated 
with photographs and original drawings by 
the author, and the latter are very skilfully 
and attractively executed.” — Times. 

“‘ Among the striking photographs of rich 
ecclesiastical architecture which adorn 
the pages of this volume are many illus- 
trations of the curiosities and rarities of 
medieval art.”—Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


** Practically the first attempt to give an 
account of the movement.”—imes. 

“ Highly interesting and eminently 
artistic book...... an assemblage of attrac- 
tive placard designs.”—Building News. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


“A reprint of the charming verses which 
are so widely known and so popular among 
us.”—Church Bells, 

“ No edition has yet been put forth more 
pleasant to read.”—Church Times. 


“ Ren will ‘delight in reading of the 
Great V iking.” —Spectator. 
“An admirable story of adventure and 
daring. ” St. James’s Budget. 
“A “rousing record of battle by land and 


| sea,”’—Black ‘and White. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE STORY OF ROSINA, and other Verses, 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 49 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, §s, 


“The merit of a beautiful volame is with Mr. Hugh Thomson, in whose illustrations is the point of this republication. Mr. Thomson has done much 
charming work tefore, and his latest drawings, too, are characteristic and charming.”—Daily Chronicle, 


*,* A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, will also be issued, price £1 1s. net. 





BY MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER. 
LAO-TZE, THE GREAT THINKER, with a Translation of his Thoughts on the 


Nature and Manifestation of God. By Major-General G.G. ALEXANDER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A biographical and critical essay by a competent Ohinese scholar......The volume forms a fitting companion to the General's former work on ‘Con. 
fucius, the Great Teacher.’ ’’—Times, 
BY DR. WALLIS BUDGE. 
? M4 -. . 
FIRST STEPS IN EGYPTIAN. By E. A. Watuis Bones, Litt.D., Keeper of Egyptian 


and Assyrian Antiq:‘ties in the British Museum. Demy 8vo, 93, net. 
** A safe and sure guide threugh the labyrinth of hieroglyphic script, and one which, if used in the manner Dr. Budge directs, eaunot fail to achieve 
the end for which it was written.”—Observer. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF A PRIG.” : 
THE LIFE OF A CONSPIRATOR: being a Biography of Sir Everard Digby, by One 
of his Descendants. By the Author of “ The Life of a Prig, by Ore’”* With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 93. 
** A copious and careful biography.” —Times, “A solid contritution to history.’’—Month. 
BY THE LATE JOHN D. SEDDING. 
GARDENCRAFT, OLD AND NEW. By the late Joun D. Sxeppinc. With a Memorial 


Notice by the Rev. E. F. RUSSELL, Illu:trated, Third Edition, demy 8vo, 122, 


BY HENRY M. BAIRD. 
THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. By 


HENRY M. BAIRD. With Maps, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30:. 


BY DJEMALLEDIN BEY. 
SULTAN MURAD V. The Turkish Dynastic Mystery, 1876-95. By DJseMa.iepin 
BEY. With Six Portraits, crown 8vo, 93. net. 
BY THE REV. CANON EYTON. 
THE BEATITUDES. By the Rev. Canon Eyton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
THE HOUSE OF JOY. By Laurence Housman, Author of “A Farm in Fairyland.” 
With Nine Illustrations and Cover specially designed by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s, L Neat week, 
BY D. PIDGEON. 
VENICE. By D. Pivcron. With a Frontispiece after Turner. Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS CROFTON CROKER. oonrnone 
A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. By the late Tuomas Crorron Croker, F.S.A. 


Revised and Enlarged by BEATRICE HORNE, With over 120 Illustrations, fcap, 8vo, 63, | Newt week. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
THE OLD PASTURES. By Mrs. Leita Apams, Author of “The Peyton Romance” 
and ** Bonnie Kate,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Newt week, 
BY T. W. ALLIES. 
MONASTIC LIFE: from the Fathers of the Desert to Charlemagne. By T. W. Attirs. 


Demy 8vo. [In the press, 


BY MARY HALL MACLEAN. 
FRANCIS XAVIER, THE APOSTLE OF THE INDIES. By Many Hatt Macteay. 


With I lustrated Title-page, crown 8vo, [In the press, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
THE ORIGIN OF PLANT STRUCTURES BY SELF-ADAPTATION TO THE 


ENVIRONMENT. By Rev. G. HENSLOW, F.L.S., F.G.S,, Author of ‘‘ The Origin of Floral Structures.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
**Every student of vegetable physiology and of the natural history of plants will find the wrk of high interest.’”’-—Notes and Queries, 


ICE WORK, PRESENT AND PAST. By T. G. Boyyey, D.&c., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., 


F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 5s. {lm mediately. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDLINGS. By the Right Hon. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5s, LIn the press. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, together with a Work on the 


Preofs of the Existence of God. By G.W. F. HEGEL. Translated from the Second German Edition by the Rev, E. B, SPEIRS, B.D., and 
J. BURDON SANDERSON, In 5 vols. post 8vo, 12:. each. 
“‘ The work of the translators is distinguished by carefully applied scho'arsh‘p and a masterly appreciation of Hepgei’s genius ; and nothing but words 
of giatituce and admiration can be expressed to them ior a:p'endid aadition to our litera’ ure of religion and philosophy.”’—Scvtsman. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered 


at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By WILLIAM IOLE, F.P.S., Mus. Dec. Oxon. New and Revised Edition, large post &vo, 7s. - 
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